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A GLIMPSE AT PORTLAND, MAINE. 


On this and the five succeeding we pre- 
sent to the readers of our Magazine a few sketch- 
es, drawn and engraved expressly for us, of 
Portland, Maine. The first illustration is that 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in Chestnut 
Street, an elegant and attractive building, re- 
flecting great credit on the architect, Mr. Charles 
A. Alexander. The State Street Church, given 


on the next page, is also a fine edifice. The St. 
Stephen’s, formerly St. Paul’s, Ep 

Church, is a fine specimen of architecture, and 
one of the prominent ornaments of the city. 
The Marine Hospital, next succeeding, built on 
thie site of the old Verandah Hotel, at Martin’s 
Point, without making any pretensions in an 
architectural sense, is extensive and commodious, 
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strict reference 
being had in ita 
structure to the 
wants and com- 
forts of the pa- 
tients. Itoccu- 
pies a charming 
and airy situ- 
ation. The Re- 
form School, 
with which our 
series closes, is 
an edifice well 
adapted to the 
purposes of the 
excelent insti- 
tution for which 
it was erected, 
and is a bold, 
sym metrica 
and striking 

text a 
ed to 
trations we give 
some items that 
may prove of 
interest to the 

mneral reader 

m Willis’s 
Summary of the 4; 
History of Port- + 
land, contained 
in his valuable 
edition of Smith 3 
& Deane’s jour- Z 
nals. Ancient ™ 
Falmouth orig- 

ape Elizabeth, 
Portland, Fal- 
mouth and 
Westbrook, to- 
gether with,a 
number of large islands in Casco Bay. Rich- 
mond’s Island, near the mouth of Bpurwink 
River, was first occupied by Europeans in 1628. 
The situation of this spot on the highway of the 
coasting business, having the sea, with its ample 
stores of fish, on one side, and the forest with its 
timber, free from savage tenants, on the other, 
gave it great advantages, and its growth was 
rapid. It became a great resort for fishermen, 
considerable foreign commerce was carried on, 
and an Episcopal church was established there. 
Before 1648, cargoes for Europe were laden here. 
In 1638, a ship of three hundred tons was sent 
to the island with a cargo of wine, and in the 
same year, Mr. Trelawny, of Plymouth, Eng- 
land, the proprietor, employed sixty men at the 
island in fishing. In 1639, John Winter, his 
agent, sent home a of 6000 pipe-staves in 
the bark Richmond. But its prospgrity was of 
brief duration. After the death of Winter, about 
1648, its trade declined, its population dwindled, 
and the first Indian’ war nearly completed its 
_ruin. That part of the town now called Port- 
land owes its settlement to a contest in regaid to 
the title to land at the mouth of Spurwink River, 


between Winter, Trelawny’s agent, on the’ore 
George Cleeves and Richard Tucker 


part, and 
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on the other. Winter succeeded, in the provin- 
cial court, in sustaining the title of Trelawny, 
and the ejected parties sought refuge, in 1632, 
upon the Neck, now Portland. his Neck, 
Cleeves declared “ was first known by the name 
of Machigonne, being a neck of land which was 
in no cr occupation ; and there- 
fore he seized upon it as his own inheritance, by 
virtue of a royal p' ion of our late sove- 
reign lord, King James of blessed memory, by 
which he freely gave unto every subject of his 
which should tra himeelf over into this 
country, upon his own charge, for himself, and 
for every person that he should so transport, 150 
acres of land.” He further declared that he con- 
tinued his occupation from year to year under 
this possession, without interruption or demand 
of any; at the end of which time, being “ de- 
sirous to enlarge his limits in a lawful way, ad- 
dressed himself to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the 
proprietor of this province, and obtained for a 
sum of money, and under considerations, a war- 
rantable lease of enlargement, bounded, as by 
relation thereunto had, doth and may appear.” 
is an which Win- 
ter against ves, in 1640, to recover 
possession of this tract, too, claiming the whole 
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under a grantto Trelawny ; in this he failed, and 
Cleeves was left in full possession. This is the 
origin of Portland, which was first called 
Cleeves’s Neck, then Maunjoy’s neck, and some- 
times Casco, or Old Casco, from its position on 
Casco River and Bay. Several families soon 
settled there. Thename of Falmouth was given 
to the town by the commissioners of Massachu- 
setts, in July, 1658, when that province extended 
her jurisdiction over the western part of Maine. 
They say:—‘ Those places formerly called 
Spurwink and Casco Bay, from the east side of 
Spurwink River, to the Clapboard Islands, in 
Casco Bay, shall run back eight miles into the 
country, and henceforth shall be called by the 
name of Falmouth.” This conventional name 
did not supersede the familiar Indian names, by 
which particular spots are designated, such as 
Spurwink, Saccarappa and 
Casco. The name by which that part of the 
territory now called Portland was first known, 
after the re-setclement, until its separate incor- 
poration, was the “ Neck,” which it received at 
an early day from its uliar shape, being a 
projection, or tongue of land, with a high prom- 
ontory, Munjoy’s Gill, at its extremity, stretch- 
ing into the bay from the mainland, and nearly 


surrounded by water; its length being about 
three miles, and its average width about three 
quarters of a mile. Previous to the first Indian 
war, in 1675, the settlements increased with con- 
siderable rapidity. At the commencement of the 
» war, there were over fifty families in the whole 
town, five or six of whom were upon the Neck. 
Ta 1675, the town was flourishing ; in the fisher- 
ies, in lumber and agriculture, its resources were 
ample, and they were rapidly improving. The 
sites most favorable to these pursuits were occu- 
pied, and there was every token given of a risin 
and populous settlement; but in the midst of , 
these bright prospects, the Indian war let loose 
upon the peaceful inhabitants the untamed feroc- 
ity ofthe children of the forest, who/@®verran 
and destroyed every vestige of improvement, sac- 
rificing the lives of all who stood in their way, 
and prostrating, by the firebrand and tomahawk, 
the whole settlement in’ indiscriminate ruin. In 
the sack thirty-five persons were killed and taken 
captive. The place remained desolate during the 
remainder of the war. On the conclusion of 
peace by a treaty made at Casco, April 12, 1678, 
the inhabitants began to return to their ruined 
sites. In the following year new settlers swelled 


the population. In the meantime, Massachusetts 
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had secured her title, not a | to the jurisdi€tion, 
but the soil, by a purchase of the territory from 
the heir of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, lying between 
the Piscataqua and the mouth of the Kennebec. 
The deed bears date March 15, 1678; they estab- 
lished a government over it, at the head of which 
Thomas Danforth, of Boston, was appointed. 
Fort Loyal was erected in 1680, at the foot of 
India Street; and in September of that year, 
Governor Danforth held a court in it for the pur- 


pose of regulating a new settlement, and arrang- 


a 


ing the inhabitants in a compact manner, with a 
view to protection from future attacks of the In- 
dians. ward Tyng commanded Fort Loyal 
in 1680 and 1681. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed governor of Annapolis, and on his pas- 
sage thither was captured by the French, and 
carried to France, where he died. His son Ed- 
ward became distinguished in the naval service, 
was appointed commodore of the squadron from 
Massachusetts in the attack on Loulbene, in 
1745, and in the Provincial brig of 24 guns, 
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captured the French ship lant of 64 guns. 
He died in Boston, 8, 1755. In ten 
years, between the two wars, the population had 
grown to be about 700. Of this number, about 
twenty-five families lived on the Neck, forty at 
Purpoodoc, Sparwink and Stroudwater ; the re- 
mainder at Back Cove, Capisic and Presump- 
scot. These were zealously peeing their vari- 
ous occupations, subduing the forest, bringing 
the lands under cultivation, and scouring the bay 
in pursuit of fish, when they were suddenly 
aroused by distant rumors of Indian aggressions. 
In August, 1688, the enemy began to make dep- 
redations upon the cattle in the eastern planta- 
tions, and threatened the lives of the planters. 
Stimulated by the French, became bolder, 
entering the houses of the English in a menacing 
‘manner, and giving intimation that, assisted by 
the French, they should commence war on the 
English. In tember, 1688, Captain Tyng 
endeavored to conciliate the Indians in the neigh- 
borhood ; but his efforts were rendered ineffectual, 
partly by a hasty step, taken in Saco, in the ar- 
rest of from sixteen to twenty of the leading 
Indians, who were sent under guard to Falmouth. 
Measures, too, taken by Governor Andros, in 
strengthening the forts, and sending recruits of 
troops to the coast, precipitated the enemy in 
their movements; and the first blood was 
spilled in this war at North Yarmouth, in Sep- 
tember, by an attack of a party of seventy or 
eighty Indians on the English under Captain 
Gendall, while he was attempting to construct 
stockades there. The government used vigorous 
measures; garrisons were established at different 
points on the coast of Maine, into which about 
six hundred men were distributed, sixty being 
stationed at Fort Loyal. These were, however, 
afterwards withdrawn on the subversion of the 
authority of Andros, and a far less efficient sys- 
tem pursued. In the spring and summer of 
1689, the fort was nearly abandoned by govern- 
ment, and was afterwards almost wholly sus- 
tained from the resources of individuals. In the 
autumn of that year, the authorities were aroused 
from their lethargy by the pressing calls of the 
inhabitants for protection, and sent a force to 
succor the eastern towns. Major Benjamin 
Church, of Plymouth colony, the celebrated In- 
dian warrior, was entrusted with the command of 
an expedition to the eastward, and most fortu- 
nately arrived in Falmouth, almost simultaneous- 
ly with a large body of French and Indians, 
ut seven hundred strong, who had landed on 
Peak’s Island. A severe le was fought on 
the 2lst of September, in which the savage en- 
emy was ignominiously defeated. The people 
— an anxious winter. In the spring ostil- 
ities were renewed by the French and Indians, 
and in May, the forces which had destroyed 
Schenectady, New York, uniting with the eastern 
Indians, appeared in Casco Bay. Captain Syl- 
vanus Davis had command of Fort Loyal, and 
ve strict orders that the inhabitants should 
cep within their garrisons, and that a constant 
watch should be maintained to prevent surprise. 
A neglect of this wise precaution precipitated 
the destruction of the town. Lieutenant Clark 
and thirty men, in making a reconnoisance, were 
fired upon by the enemy, and Clark and thirteen 
more killed on the spot. The remainder hastily 


retreated to the garrison house. This was at- 
tacked, and bravely defended till nightfall, when 
the besieged abandoned the house and sought 
refuge in Fort Loyal. The next morning, May 
16, the enemy burned the house, and laid siege 
to the fort, which was situated on a rocky bluff, 
demolished in 1848, to make room for the station 
of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad. 
Under this bluff, sheltered from the guns of the 
fort, the enemy carried on their operations in se- 
eurity. The siege lasted five days and four 
nights, many of the English were killed and 
;wounded, and at last, worn out by fatigue and 
vigil, they capitulated on the 20th of May. 


Captain Davis was taken prisoner and carried to 
Quebeé. Thus a second time perished the risin, 
settlement of Falmouth. The town continu 
wholly unoccupied during the war ; and although 


a few of the old settlers, with that —_ 
yet 


which haunts the exile unceasingly, wande 
back to their desolated homes after the " 
so unsettled was the state of affairs with the sav- 
ages, that we have no evidence that the settle- 
ment was renewed upon the Neck until after the 
of Utrecht in 1713. Ne charch was or- 
ganized until 1727, although there was occasional 
hing. Among the early preachers of note, 
though not settled, was Rev. e Burroughs, 
who escaped the shafts of the Indian foe to 
perish by a delusion more fatal and unjustifiable 
than the ferocity of the red man. He was tried 
for witchcraft in Salem, May 8, 1692, and exe- 
cuted on the 19th of August following. “He 
was a man,” says Mr. Willis, “ of great vigor of 
body, and of unexceptionable character, and 
rished in the prime of life, the object of a de- 
seg whose wickedness is only — by its 
stupidity and folly.” In 1821, Porffand con- 
tained 8581 persons. It was separated from Fal- 
mouth in 1786, and received its city charter in 
1832. It will be seen from the above rapid 
sketch that Portland, in its inception, had ex- 
traordi difficulties to contend against. Twice 
utterly and completely ruined, nothing but iron 
energy could have established a stronghold of 
civilization there. The city is now rapidly de- 
veloping its resources, and with the elements of 
greatness it possesses, it will ere long be a place 
of great magnitude and wealth. No city on the 
Atlantic seaboard is more _——— or advan- 
tageously situated, either purposes of busi- 
ness or residence. 


RULES FOR READING. 

Read much, but not many works. For what 
pu , with what intent,do we read? We 
, , not for the sake of reading, but we read 
to the end that we may think. Reading is 
valuable only as it may supply to us the mate- 
rials which the mind elaborates. As it is not 
the largest quantity of any kind of food taken 
into the stomach that conduces to health, but 
such quantity of such a kind as can be best di- 
gested ; so it is not the greatest completement 
of any kind of information that improves the 
mind, but such+ a quantity of such a kind as 
determines the intellect to most vigorous ener- 
gy. The only profitable kind of reading is 
that in which we are compelled to think in- 
tensely ; whereas that reading which serves only 
to dissipate and divert our thoughts, is either 
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positively hurtfal or useful ety as an occasion- | opinion, for the world and for science, i‘, in- 
al relaxation from severe exertion. Multifari- | stead of the multitude of books which now 
ous reading is agreeable; but is as destructive | overlay us, we possessed but a few works 
to the mental, as dram. drinking is to the bodi- | and sterling, and which few would, therefore, 


ly health. “Our age,” says Herder, “is the | be more diligently and profoundly studied.” — 
reading age ; it would have been better, in my | Sir William Hamilton. 
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The picturesque views on this and the follow- 
ing pages were drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Kilburn, and are correct representations of the 
largest lamber mill in the State of New York. 
This extensive establishment is located on the 
Saranae River, two miles above the city of 
Plattsburgh. This business was first commenced 
at this place some half a dozen years since. The 
mill, erected by a Fram aed of lumber dealers 
from Maine, is consi the mpst perfect estab- 
lishment of the kind in the country. There are 
manufactured at this mill 40,000 feet of lumber, 
9000 shingles, and 14,000 laths, daily. The 
force employes to produce this great result is 
from sixty to seventy men. The timber which 
is here manufaetured is cut about seventy miles 
up the Saranae. The proprietors of the Frank- 
lin Mills own 32,000 acres of timber land near 
the head waters of the Saranac River. The 
work of cutting is done in the winter, and the 
timber is rafted down the river in the spring to 
the pond shown in our third view. This pond 
contains about seventy-five acres, and has a ca- 
pacity of 50,000 logs. We give a view of a por- 
tion of the pond above 
the mill with the logs 
thereia. The lamber 
manufactured here is 
conveyed by sloops and 
schooners through 
Lake Champlain and 
the Northern Canal to 
Albany and a market. 
One of our pictures 
gives a distant view of 
the mill from the banks 
of the river below the 


dam. Another of the 
sketches was taken 
from the opposite bank 
just below the dam. 
The remaining picture 
shows one of the gangs 
which contains ten 
saws. The gangs con- 
tain from one to twen- 
ty- four saws. There 
is also in Sherbrook, 
Canada East, the larg- 
est saw mill in the 
world, employing one 
hundred and twenty 
men night and day. @ 
The product of this 4% 
mill is 120,000 feet of 

lumber per day. The 2 
timber land connected 
with this mill in Can- 
ada covers an area of | 
ten miles square, and 
located on the St. Fran- 
cis River, fifty miles & 
distant from the mill. 

This mill has a gang 
of twenty six saws for 
sawing 3 of all 
widths, and was erect- 
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ed at an expense of ¥ —— 
$30,000. THE RAPIDS BELOW THE DAM 


ENORMOUS CUTTLE-FISH. 

A submaffne adventure has jast occurred on 
our coast near the Hyeres Islands, which proves 
that the most unfrequented seas hide in their un- 
known depths, mysterious beings with whom a 
meeting may occasion a dangerous surprise. Across 
the roadstead of Badine are some isvlated rocks 
outat sea, on which is placed the target for the 
pore of practice for the cannonading vessels. 

uring this practice a great number of unsuc- 
cessiul shots fall into the sea. Some fishermen 
are in the habit of diving in order to recover 
these, as for each recovered ball they receive 75c. 
and it often happens fhat, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, the hardly-earned traffic becomes 
very lucrative. A few days ago, one of these 
adventurous divers, giving himself up with ardor 
to his work, was exploring the bottom, when he 
suddenly found himself in the presence of a mon- 
strous spider, more than three metres in size and 
whose eyes, even with his head (and of extraors 
dinary dimensions) were fixed upon him with 
enraged expression and frightful tenacity. The 
emotion of this miserable man was such that, 
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but, since ih 


search was formerly his 
test enjoyment. It 

very probable that Mi 

this pretended monster 

was but an enormous i 

poulpe, which, bei 

disturbed in its silent 

domain, reared itself 

up in the presence ot 

its unwelcome visitor. 

All are in- 

fested by igious 

quantities of these Ce- 

phalopods, some of 

which attain colossal 

stature, and are known 1 dha 

to the fishermen of our 

name of “scourges.” 0. 

In the China seas these 

cuttle-fish grow to an enormous size, and would 

most certainly kill a man if they caught him.— 

Paris La Patrie. 


JAMES BRUNELL, 

In the year 1762, a gentleman riding to Hull, 
England, was surprised by night, and a highway- 
man, , wearing a mask and holding a pistol 
at the other’s head, demanded his purse. The 
business was soon arranged ; and after certs ¢ 
his purse with the twenty guineas it contained, 
the robber renee down a sideroad. The trav- 
eller was about seven miles from his destination, 
but as it was dark, and he felt naturally alarmed, 
he would not ride further, but retu to a road- 
side inn, the Bell, kept sf a Mr. James Branell. 

When he entered the kitchen to give orders 
about,his supper, he told several persons what 
had hap to him, and added, whenever 
he went on a journey, it was his habit to make a 
mark on every coin he took with him ; he 


had done so with the twenty guineas he had just 


lost, and hoped, therefore, 


to be able to recognize 
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them. When his supper was ready, he went to 
the coffee-room, and had not been long, ere 
the landlord joined him. After the customary 
salutations had been exchanged, the following 
conversation took place : 

“ As I hear, sir,” said Brunell, “ you were 
-— this evening, and not far from here ?” 

es.” 

mar 
“Yes; andI believe that fact will render it 
ible for me to detect the robber.” 

“Very possibly. I must ask you to tell me 

the exact time when the highwayman stopped 


“Tt was just beginning to grow dark.” 

“ That confirms my suspicions.” 

He then told the traveller, in confidence, that 
he had a servant house he 

kept an eye. This man, n Jennings 

pon had a great deal of money in 
his possession, although he (the landlord) did not 
know where he got it from. In short, he sus- 
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pected the fellow so strongly, that he had re- 
solved to get rid of him. Oy: this day he had 
sent him out, long before dark, to get change for 
a guinea, and he only returned, after the travel- 
ler had arrived, with the answer that he could 
not procure change for the guinea. As Jennings 
was quite intoxicated, he had sent him off to 
bed, and intended to turn him out of the house 
next morning. When Jennings gave him back 
the gold coin, he had not thought of anything 
wrong, although he noticed it was not the same 
he gave him to get ; nor would he have 
thought anything more of it, as Jennings so con- 
stantly had mortey he declared to be his own in 
his pockets, had he not heard the gentleman’s 
statement that all his guineas were marked. Un- 
fortunately, only a minute before hearing this, he 
paid away the guinea he received back from Jen- 
nings to a neighbor, but he perfectly well remem- 
bered that the guinea was marked exactly as the 
gentleman de- 
scribed. He might 
be deceived, and 
hoped that he was, 
but his conscience, 
as an honest man, 


. commanded him 


to impart his sus- 
picions to the gen- 
tleman. The trav- 
eller thanked the 
landlord, and 
both thought 
ously over the mat- 
ter, coming to the 
conclusion that 
there were the 
strongest grounds 
for the suspicion. 
Finally, they deter- 
mined to creep into 
Jennnings’s room 
and examine his 
kets. This was 
one, Jennings be- 
ing fast asleep and 
hearing nothing; 
and from one — 
et purse was 
drawn containing 
nineteen guineas. 
The gentleman, on 
close _ inspection, 
declared them to be 
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magistrate and committed for trial. The evi- 
dence was so strong against him that his friends 
recommended him to plead golly: and implore 
the mercy of the court, but he declined the ad- 
vice, and pleaded “ Not guilty.” The evidence, 
however was most conclusive, as we have seen ; 
and it was rendered perfect by the man to whom 
Brunell had paid the marked guinea, producin: 
it in court. Brunell swore that he had recei 
it from Jennings, and the prosecutor had no hes- 
itation in swearing to the mark on it. The judge 
summed up, the jury without hesitation 
brought in a verdict of guilty. John Jennings, 
both in court and prison, asserted his innocence. 
Even on the scaffold, when executed at Hull, his 
last words were, “ I die a murdered man.” 
Twelve years later a traveller was robbed in 
Brunell’s house, and it was proved that the land- 
lord himself was the criminal. He was tried, 
found guilty, and condemned to death! In his 
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last moments repentance fell upon him, and led 
him to a full confession of his crimes. For years 

ast he had committed a string of highway rob- 

ries, but had always escaped droneh his 
knowledge of localities, and the good character 
he had hitherto maintained. He it was who had 
robbed the gentleman travelling to Hull, for 
which crime poor Jennings suffered, and his con- 
fession ran as follows: After taking the gentle- 
man’s purse, he reached his house before him by 
a cross road. Here he found a man awaiting 
him to whom he owed a small account. As he 
had not enough cash in the house to pay him, he 
opened the stolen purse and gave the man one of 
the twenty stolen guineas on account, which he 
took and went away. Directly after the gentle- 
man rode up to the inn; while Brunell, who 
knew nothing about it, was in the stable, the 
stranger told his story in the kitchen, which he 
had scarce quitted ere Brunell entered it. When 
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he heard all the details from the people present 
and that all the guineas were marked, he felt 
petrified. Somebody had already received one 
of these gold pieces, and he did not dare to ask 
for it back, without attracting greater suspicion 
on himself, as the story, with all its circamstan- 
ces, was suce to run through the neighborhood 
like wildfire. Discovery, misfortune, utter ruin, 
were the infallible consequence, if he did not try 
to prevent them atonce. After reflectiog he had 
recourse to the fearful alternative, the only one 
left him, of making Jennings the victim, and 
piling up evidence against him, in which he was 
only too successfal.—Lnglish Annals. 


True modesty is ashamed to do what is repug- 
nant to reason and common sense; false modes- 
ty todo what is opposed to humor of the com- 
pany; true modesty avoids what 1s criminal ; 
false modesty what is unfashionable. 
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We present on this and the three following 
pages a few representations from authentic 
sources of the French army, a subject at present 
of universal interest. The first picture introduces 
the hore artillery of the Imperial Guard going 
into action at Magenta, where it did good ser- 
vice, though the bayonets of the grenadiers and 


Zouaves bore the brunt of the terrific conflict 


near the river, before McMahon’s division came 
to their support. From the days of Napoleon, 
the French artillery has enjoyed the highest rep- 
utation. ‘That great captain made his debut as 
an artilleristg his guns, commanding the streets 
of Paris, quelled the 
revolt of the sec- 
tions ; his guns, car- 
ried over the Alps 
with infinite toil and 
difficu'ty, carried 
terror and destruc- 
tion into the ranks 
of the Austrians on 
the plains of Lom- 
bardy, and before 
their “fires of 
death,” Germany 
fell in many a field 
of carnage. Louis 
Napoleon has, 
through his life, ap- 
preciated the impor- 
tance of this terrible 
arm of the French 
service. His early 
studies were largel 
devoted to the artil- 
lery service, and the 
work he wrote upun 
this arm, when quite 
a young man, ex- 
cited the admiration 
of all military crit- 
ics. He is the in- 
ventor of a gun 
which was used with 
fatal effect in the 
Italian war, and he 
is now master of an 
artillery more terri- 
ble and effective 
than that wielded 
by his uncle when 
at the zenith of his 
wer. Constant 
mprovements have 
been making in this 
arm of the French 
service, many of 
them dating later 
than the Crimean 
war. The second 
picture represents a 
group of the engi- 
neer corps making 
their approaches to 
an Austrian strong- 
hold. In the dis- 
tance we behold the 
artizans en in 
the active lubor of 
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breaking ground for trenches. More in front, a 
private with his signal target; a soldier in defen- 
sive armor, to protect him against the enemy’s 
sharpshooters, and an officer explains the works 
traced out on the plan drawn up on a large scale. 
In all that concerns the science of war the 
French are thorough adepts. Our third sketch 
represents the grenadiers of the guard in march- 
ing order, in full uniform, with their and 


serviceable dress. The sentinel is clad in the 
winter costume of their favorite troops. The 
men are all selected for their height, and their 
drill is perfection itself. To a mili 


military man noth- 
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ing can be more striking than a regiment of 
guards upon the march. The last sketch shows 
the cuirassiers of the guard executing a charge, 
the colonel directing their movements, and the 
trumpeter sounding the appropriate call. The 
cuirassiers are all picked men, and have steel 
body armor and helmets with crests and flowing 
horsetail plumes, buckskin breeches and long 
boots. They are mounted on horses up to their 
ante particular care from the best 
stock in Europe. The charge ef a column of 
such horse is terrific, and must sweep away — 
cavalry like chaff, or infantry incapable of a 
steady formation. An idea is prevalent that the 


if 
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French is 


inferior to the same 


them on the field of 
battle tell a different 


he French army 
is certainly one of 
the best developed 
bodies of men that 
the world has ever 
seen. Formed al- 
most entirely of con- 
scripts, the sons of 
honest families, it 
draws its strength 
from the best blood 
of the nation. For 


cept when each reg- 
iment takes its turn 
in Algiers. Thus 
the entire country is 
known to the entire 
army, from the 
thronged capital to 
the most quiet pro- 
vincial town. The 
ideas of the most 
ignorant are en- 
larged, their minds 
as they 
are drawn awa 
from the 
circles of their little 
communes ; and the 
sons of the rest 
villagers enjoy the 
pleasures and rea 
the profits of trav 
Each individual ot 
this mass is taught 
to walk, to stand, to 
run, to jump, to 
swim, to climb, to 
handle the small 
sword and the 
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8 
only to ~~ | his ene- 
aa my far off or near 
at hand, but to protect himself against more 
numerous bayonets, or against the long sword of 
thet , or even the far-reaching and more 


Post thus describes it: Paris is the centre 

this system, and having one day obtained the 
necessar mit, I had an opportunity of seeing 
how codaleasly this training is attended to. 
There were not more than half a dozen soldiers 
exercised at this time, but it must be remembered 
that those who show most fitness for the task 
are chosen and drilled most eyes so that 
in their turn they may become in their 
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several regiments. After some of the more or- 
dinary gymnastic feats, three men were placed 
in front of an end wall, against which were three 
latforms, rising one above the other to the roof. 
h of the upper platforms was smaller than 
the one below it by about eighteen inches, enough 
to make comfortable standing room for a man. 
Each platform had three equal faces, forming a 
half hexagon, and just under the edge of each 
face of each of the platforms was firmly fastened 
a round iron bar, so that if a man were not tall 
enough to jump and catch the edge of the 
form he might catch the bar below. I forgot to 
mention that each platform was about seven feet 


high, and, besides being fastened to the wall, was 
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supported by wood-work below, but so far from 
the edge as not to interfere with the men. Three 
soldiers were placed in front of these platforms, 
standing on the ground, and each opposite one 
of the The moment the word of com- 
mand was given each man jumped at the edge 
of the first platform, caught it, raised himself up 
so as to turn up one elbow, and so got on the 
top ; jumped iu like manner at the second plat- 
form, and got on it, and then upon the 

All this was done. so quickly, in fact with such 
startling rapidity, that 1 can readily understand 
the confusion of the Austrians at the — 
movements of the French soldiers. It see 
but an instant before the same three soldiers who 
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had been standing motionless upon the ground 
in front of the platforms were standing just as 
motionless upon the highest platform, waiting 
for the next command. At the word they de- 


scended in the same way, and stood once more 


upon the ground. 

In a yard attached to this gymnasium I no- 
ticed a jumping ditch, some two feet deep and 
about four feet wide at one end, spreading out to 
about nine feet at the other. It was about ten 
feet long, so that the widening was sufficiently 
gradual. Here was also a strong plank fence, 
with a roof on top, forming a sort of shed, with 
the back toward you, and about fifteen feet high. 
The roof did not lap over the fence, but was 


fastened to 
it, as was also a 
strong iron rod run- 
ning along the fence 
at its junction with 
the roof. Slats of 
inch plank were 
nailed on this fence, 
about three inches 
apart, and the whole 
fence sloped out 
from the bottom to 
the top, so that 
when a man caught 
hold of the slats 
with his fingers his 
feet would swin 
clear, and he coul 
thus get no assist- 
ance from them in 
climbing. The 
same three soldiers 
who had scaled the 
platforms were 
placed in front of 
this fence. At the 
word of command 
each jumped at it 
with fingers hooked 
like claws, and, hav- 
ing no hold but 
what the slats gave 
them, they crawled 
their way quickiy 
to the top. ‘There, 
catching hold of the 
bar, they doubled 
themselves up ina 
most curious way, 
turning a back som- 
erset and lying at 
fall Jength on their 
backs upon the roof, 
with their arms 
against their sides. 
At the next com- 
mand they stretched 
out their arms, 
caught hold of the 
bar, threw up their 
legs so as.to turn 
a reverse somerset, 
and so clawed their 
way down again. 
Besides this they 
are taught to per- 
their evo- 
a run, a style which has been adapted 
at West Point. They are taught to swim hold- 
ing the musket and cartridge-box above the 
water; to jump from a height upon a ledge 
where there is barely standing room, with their 
muskets in their hands, and all their accoutre- 
ments upon their backs; to walk in the same 
way along berms, both square and round, or 
along the irregularly shaped trunks of trees 
across ditches or ravines; each man is tauyht 
to use his musket and bayonet as a vaulting- 
pole; and to climb up his comrade's shoulder 
8o as to scale a wall twenty-five feet high. It is 
in such training that much of the effectiveness 
of the soldiers is found. 
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The ving on this is an accurate rep- 
suanenen of the little screw yacht Fox, the for- 
pe of Lady Franklin, which had been sent 
the fate of the gallant Arctic ad- 
venturer. A gentleman who visited her in the 
vo . tes: “Her appearance is as qu 
like as the narrative of her | 
= er, Captain M’Clintock, now the theme of 
very tongue. She seems absolutely without a 
on her black ‘hull, and looks 


to epeak, than yachts in general. 


’ 


very little ornament about her, but what she has 
is in wondefully good a The Fox is a 
round-sterned screw; has three slender, rather 
raking masts; is of topsail schooner rig, 
small poop aft. Indeed everything is small about 
the ship, save her achievements. She is rather 
sharp forward, and her bows are plaited over with 

She looks not unlike a bundle of heavy 
ok 4 iron-pointed at each end, as if for 
fencing off drift ice. A beautiful Esquimaux 
canoe is lashed on her larboard quarter, while at 
her side are a couple of ice-saws for use. 
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wing of a 
new English "yacht finished a1 and 
“ Norah Creina,” after the heroine of one of 
Moore’s prettiest songs. This elogant new steam- 

t, both under canvass and steam, has proved. 

if a fast and ho. sea-boat, her perform- 
ances giving the highest satisfaction. In her, 
every recent improvement in yachts has been 
fully carried out, ys es of the most important of 
which is a patent anchor-lift, the invention of 
her designers, which, in a much smaller space, 
combines far greater facilities for raising or let- 
ting go the anchor than is possessed by — 
capstan or windlass, Her dimensions 


to be measurabl 7 horses of wind 
eis hia very na 


THE IRON SCREW STEAM YACHT, “NORAH CREINA.” 


cigh -five feet; sixteen feet ; 
t nine Rar ‘her tonnage is 
16 The Norah Creina was constructed 
y Messrs. Westwood & Co., of London Yard, 
Tale of Dogs, and furnished iby them with direct- 
acting engines, designed by Mr. Harrington, 
of sixteen nominal horse power. The intro- 
duction of steam into private yachting is quite 
a modern idea, and we have no doubt will be 
carried out extensively by our wealthy country- 
men, for even an American pleasure-seeker 
likes to be able to “go ahead” at all times and 
and tide. 
very nature. 
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} 
I DREAM OF THEE. 


BY AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 


I sleep and dream of thee 

When the moonbeams, softly bright, 
Fall tremulous and clear 

Through the darkness of the night; 
When the zephyr on the rose 

Sinks whispering and weak, 
And the pale queen of the wave 

Has hid her snowy cheek. 


I sleep and dream of thee, 

When the Circean spell of night 
Changes sorrow into joy— 

Changes woe into delight. 
Not in the ghostly robe 

Of the narrow chamber cold, 
Wich thin, decaying cheek, 

And forehead damp with mould, 
Dost thou come again to me; 

But with face serenely fair, 
And a glorious aureola 

About thy flowing hair; 
And thy angel soul perceives 

All my faithfulness to thee, 
And I hear thee gently plead, 
“Come up hither—come with me!” 


I wake from dreams of thee, 
Thou best remembered one! 
When the golden sea of day 
Drowns the faint stars one by one; 
When the river flashes up 
With a new and dimpling grace, 
And the zephyr leaves the rose 
With a tear upon her face ; 
But I close my languid eyes 
With a weary sense of pain, 
And I feed my heart with hope 
Till the night shall come again ; 
For the bright hours of the day 
Are not half so dear to me 
As the moments, dark and still, 
When I can dream of thee. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


DARKBRAND’S CASTLE: 
-—— OR, — 
AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

Tur good ship “ Messenger,” Bowman mas- 
ter, carrying emigrants, was driving towards the 
reefs and rocks off Boston on this awful winter 
night in 1835. One mast had just fallen across 
the deck, killing two seamen, whose death-groans 
were merged into the shrieks of the tempest, and 
when for an instant the howling storm seemed 

14 


fury-spent, and rambled loudly in the distance, 
as if gathering up fresh strength to overwhelm 
the gallant ship, before it burst again, the hoarse 
cries of the captain through his trumpet seemed 
only as a despairing whisper to the wierd howls 
of the elements, as if mockitg his poor skill to 
command, whilst they chose to reign. 

Rolling and pitching in the sea’s trough, her 
beam ends swaying to the water’s edge, as she 
was tossed like a log about in the boiling, furious 
sea, the “ Messenger” seemed to have but little 
chance to reach Boston, but was driving slowly 
but surely, the captain thought, towards the dan- 
gerous rocks and reefs off Nahant and Swamp- 
scott. To add to the horror of the scene, the 
poor emigrants, adding their shrieks and prayers 
during the brief lull of the storm, as they clung 
to the different parts of the ship—men, women 
and children huddled together, a helpless, de- 
spairing mass, only waiting for the water to gain 
inch by inch in the deep holds, to know how 
long they had to live. 

The snow and hail pelting down upon the poor 
wretches was scarcely noticed, so paralyzed with 
horror were the poor sufferers, who had come so 
far from their native land, and were within a 
short sail of land when this cruel and pitiless 
storm overtook them. The water still gained in 
spite of all the efforts at the pumps to reduce the 
quantity, but there were some brave hearts, who 
even yet trusted to be saved, when all hope was 
cut off by a cry which reached the hapless crew 
above the sounds of the surging waves, the crack- 
ing cordage, and the tempest’s thunders. 

“Fire! fire! she’s on fire for’red,”’ was the 
cry. 

There was arush for that part of the vessel 
by the officers of the ship and some part of the 
crew, but the lurid flam2 shot up from the steer- 
age hold, and cracking, hissing from its confine- 
ment, expanded into a fearful column, which 
lapped up all within its reach, and forbade the 
approach of any. Then, for the first time, did 
the stout heart of the captain fail him. Then, 


with his hand grasping firmly his speaking-trum-_ . 


pet, did he give the order: “ 

“ Lower the boats! Stand by, men, save the 
women and children first.” And as there was a 
rush of men towards the davits, he stood alone 
by the gangway, and thundered out : 

“Back! On your lives. Cowards, would ye 
let women perish, and save yourselves ?” 

And as a huge fellow came forward with an 
open knife, and rushed towards the davits te cut 
the pulley ropes, the captain felled him to the 
deck with one blow of his trumpet. Whilst the 
flames were raging in concert with the increasing 


storm, and the drunken ship reeled and careened 
at the mercy of the sea, there was a scene being 
enacted in the purser’s cabin, situated near the 
stern, which we must notice. 

In one corner was crouched a group of three 
persons, who were sitting on strong, iron-strap- 
ped boxes which seemed to be their property. 
A fine, handsome-looking man was supporting a 
beautiful, delicate woman, who had a little child 
of some two or three years of age resting upon 
her knees. The gentleman was calm—but you 
could see it was the calmness of despair, and 
ever and anon he pressed the head of the beauti- 
ful woman tightly to his breast, as his white lips 
uttered prayers for the dear ones’ safety. 

“Ah! dear Harold, the last hope is gone now. 
The ship is on fire. O, God! it is hard to die 
thus, and with our boy, our darling—” 

“Hush! hush, Sophie! I have the brave cap- 
tain’s promise that you shall be one of the first 
to enter the boat—” 

“But you—you! I will not go without you. 
Better die here.” And the tears gushed forth 
again, as she clasped her arms around her hus- 
band’s neck and pressed him to her in an agony 
of woe. 

“Sophie, Sophie!” chided he soothingly, “I 
will follow in the next boat. Remember our 
darling, and let us trust in God.” 

But his wife would not be consoled, and clung 
to him, her prayerful voice sounding in the stops 
of the storm, like sad music making harmony 
out of the tempest’s strife, 

“ Wife, come, dearest, let us make the last 
preparation.” 

And taking from his neck a small chain of 
gold to which was hung an oval case of ebony 
rimmed with gems, he attached it round the in- 
fant’s neck, and kissed his dark curls fondly, as 
the boy sleeping after the wild shocks and fright, 
woke up to wail again. 

“Purser,” said the gentleman whom his wife 
called Harold, “ Purser, I think I can trust you. 
Take these papers, this locket, the fellow to 
which I have just hung round my son’s neck. 
You are a good sailor, and may have a better 
chance for your life than I. Itisa great trust 
I commit to you, but swear to me, if you survive, 
you will do justice to my heirs, as you shall 
learn my wishes by the papers you have in your 
possession.” 

The purser came forward; the red glare of 
the fire lighted up the room ; there was a greedy, 
restless look about the purser’s eyes as he took 
the offerings. 

“ Swear to me, purser!” 

“ I swear I will, my lord.” 
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“The money in the oak box you can take.” 
The purser’s brows darkened, and he placed 
his hand to his waist. Avaricious man, he had 
taken it already. 

“Now pass forward—single file there—” It 
was the captain’s voice which sounded through 
the cabin, and the winds howled more drearily, 
seeming in their aerie sounds to envy the fire its 
power of destruction. 

“Sophie, now is the time—good-by, purser, 
remember the trust.” 

“ T will remember, sir.” 

And through the throngs of shrieking, halt- 
naked creatures, that noble man, cool in the hour 
of trial, led his fainting wife to the gangway. 
The first boat was crowded ere it touched the 
water, and in an instant huge waves dashed over 
the frail bark; it was swamped and the lost 
wretches were drowning by scores in the ocean. 

Sophie did not enter that boat, but the second 
one she did. This also was crowded by women, 
and in this boat both Harold and the purser got 
a seat, and in a few moments the life craft push- 
ed away from the burning vessel. 

Faint streaks of light were creeping in the east. 
Morning was dawning, and the wind began to 
abate, but the life-boat was almost on to the fear- 
ful breakers near the Egg Rock light. The jag- 
ged promontory of Nahant loomed up before the 
affrighted gaze of the voyagers in the tiny boat. 
Every danger escaped, and now to be dashed to 
pieces on the rocks ! 

The white foam dashed and boiled and curled 
over the beds of rocks off this dangerous coast, 
and still the winds and waves dashed the boat 
right amongst them—Crash—the boat was stove, 
and its living freight, bleeding and bruised, were 
not able to save themselves. Harold’s pale face 
floated for an instant on the white-crested waves 
—he had a ghastly wound in his temple, his 
arms were thrown up once, a short prayer died 
upon his lips, and pointing to his wife and child, 
he went down to rise no more, 

The stout purser was battling manfally with 
the waves. They curled and hissed around him, 
and their whirlpools tried to drag him under, but 
a brave swimmer and a strong man, he struck 
vut boldly for the cliffs ahead, certain of rescue 
and life. He feels a strong hand grasp his 
shoulder as he battles with the surf, he looked 
around, and there was Sophie clinging to him 
for life, her baby in her arms, her large dark 
eyes claiming his oath’s fulfilment, and her small, 
fair hands fastened firmly on his shoulder. He 
could have saved her life, for the waves were 
washing him right upon the long ledge of rocks, 
but with a bratal oath, he turned and struck her 
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with his heavy, clenched fist, full in her lovely 
face. Her hand unclosed itself from his shoulder, 
she seemed to die from that one blow; her arms 


unclosed around his body, he floated on the 


creamy surf, and she sank beneath to join her 
husband in his grave. 0, villain! and he was 
saved. Heaven let him live—and all this hap- 
pened over twenty years ago. 


CHAPTER II. 


DARKBRAND’S CASTLE. 

Over twenty years have elapsed since the night 
of that awful shipwreck and murder, and the sun 
smiles down in 1857 on the beautiful mansion of 
Captain Darkbrand, on the coast near Sandy 
Hook, and just as the bay of New York is en- 
tered from the sea. The lofty turrets of this 
magnificent structure, which most people named 
“Darkbrand’s Castle,” loomed up against the 
clear blue sky. It was built of white freestone, 
and cost a fabulous sum of money. The grounds 
surrounding the princely mansion were in keep- 
ing with the grand building. Broad, level drives 
and walks surrounded it on every side, and led 
winding from the rear into a dense copse behind. 
These walks were shaded by stately old elms, 
which seemed grimly to guard the way towards 
the castle. Large flower-beds, oval, triangular 
and square, graced the extensive lawn which ran 
down towards the water’s edge. From the midst 
of these parterres, the mingled odors of the sweet 
June flowers were wafted towards the house and 
eagerly inhaled by a beantiful girl of some eigh- 
teen summers, who sat upon the broad piazza in 
front, looking sadly out towards the sea, where 
the white sails of out-going and in-coming ships 
were distinctly seen. 

She seemed like a lonely creature. There was 
a sad, brooding expression in her deep gray eyes 
(those eyes which are ever the tenderest, clearest, 
warmest, or coldest color, as emotion changes 
them), and sighs which sounded so weary, were 
carried by June zephyrs out to the sea, whose 
sullen dash and roar upon the shore she listened 
to dreamily, as to the far-off murmurings of some 
dear friends, the possession of which she had 
never been blessed with. 

Alice Darkbrand was the only daughter of the 
tyrannical, exacting, eccentric solitaire, who was 
called the captain. Whether he had any claims 
to the title other than the notoriety he had gain- 
ed amongst the fishermen and traders on the 
coast from his thorough knowledge of the sea, 
we know not—but the captain they called him, 
and thus must we designate him. 

He had bought the land in this desolate, bleak 


spot many years before, and had built himself 
the grand castle which now the bright June sun 
flashed upon. Soon after he married, and a 
daughter was born to him ; in giving birth to 
her the mother died, and from that moment this 
strange being became isolated and melancholy ; 
from that moment he devoted himself entirely to 
his child, giving up all society, and never depart- 
ing from the castle. Those persons who had by 
any chance an opportunity of speaking to him, 
pronounced him mad, and a bad, dangerous man ; 
whilst some declared he had in his lifetime com- 
mitted some dreadful crime, and that strange, 
hideous noises were heard in the barren splendor 
of the castle. 

As his daughter Alice grew up in great beau- 
ty, the captain seemed to have all his affections 
centered in her. Every wish or whim of hers 
was gratified, save that of mingling with society, 
or any of their chance visitors. She was kept 
as religiously excluded from the eyes of the 
world, as a black-veiled nun. Her education 
was attended to by her father, but of the great, 
busy, moving world without the castle, at eighteen 
years of age, the maiden was as ignorant of, 
(save what slight knowledge she had gained from 
books) a: a little child. Thus she sat, gazing 
out upon the sea, her soul yearning for, she knew 
not what, filled with those dim longings which 
heaven-born imagination creates in the heart. 

“ , the world, the world!” she sighed forth, 
as though not conscious she was speaking aloud. 

“And what of the world, Alice?” asked a 
startling, gruff voice (yet its very harshness mel- 
lowed as it spoke to her) by her side. 

The captain stood there, a heavily framed man, 
a rough cap and coat on, and a heavy, nautical 
telescope in his hand. 

“ What of the world ?” he asked again. 

“O, dear father, I am so sick of the castle 
here. I wish to see somewhat of the busy world 
which is humming all about me here; of the 
men who trade in those large ships ; of the peo- 
ple who dash by in their carriages on the distant 
roads, whom I can only espy through my tele- 
scope. O, I shall die here by inches. My spir- 
it is hungering for change, it is starving here.” 

And as she rose up all excitement, from her 
words and thoughts, the old man grew pale, al- 
most livid; his form shook as though with an 
ague fit; his quickly aroused passions had the 
sway. He dashed the huge telescope, end down- 
wards on the piazza, the glasses of which shiver- 
ed in an hundred pieces from the concussion, as 
he shouted forth : 

“ Then let it starve ; for away from here you 
do not go. Mad girl! what would you do? you 
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would murder me, your kind father—you would 
let them know I live here in luxury, eh? Ha! 
ha! Get to your room, Allie! get in, I don’t 
know what I say—but you sha’n’t go’way. Re- 
member, you sha’n’t go!” 

And he left her standing there, her eyes full 
of tears, as he hastened into the house, trembling 
from his rage, but all at once she forgot her 
father’s passion and incoherent, rambling threats, 
and her whole attention became merged into 
watchfulness of a small, schooner-rigged yacht, 
which was sailing apparently from the Never- 
sink Highlands towards a point of land or prom- 
ontory behind the castle, where the boat was 
soon hidden by the dense wood ; but before this 
small craft rounded the point, the scarlet pennon 
at her mast hand was lowered and raised three 
times. It seemed to be a signal which the maid- 
en understood, for the face which was a moment 
before pale and agitated, became rosy with blushes 
of pleasure, the crimson coming and going over 
the pure ivory of her cheeks like a cloud. She 
hastened to the narrow path which led to the 
copse we have before mentioned, and threading 
this for some distance she entered the thick wood 
and hastened through its depths to the shore 
beyond. She had not gone far in the deep, soft 
twilight which a dense wood always makes in 
the daytime, when she was met by a young man 
whose arm soon encircled her waist, and who 
pressed a kiss on her broad, white forehead, while 


* jt needed not the words which followed to tell us 


they were lovers. 

“ Dearest Alice !” 

“O, Harold, you have come.” 

And they sat down upon a rustic bench which 
overlooked the cove wherein the little yacht lay 
moored, and spoke words which only lovers 
speak, those little nothings, imparting so much 
of joy or fear, hope or pleasure, which every one 
can imagine, because in our philosophy, every 
one has loved. But it will be necessary for us 
to detail the manner in which the lonely life of 
Alice became thus brightened by the sweetest of 
all gleams—love. 

One gusty day in the preceding autumn, her 
father had left her alone in the castle, whilst he 
proceeded away some miles to procure a supply 
of provisions. The wind was blowing strongly 
and there was a chilly, uncomfortable feeling in 
the large rooms of the cheerless mansion ; s0 
Alice ‘thought she would wrap up warmly and 
take a walk out in the grounds, especially as the 
black, rolling clouds parted frequently, and the 
warm sunshine shone upon the earth at intervals. 
Scarcely had she emerged from the house before 
she was absorbed in the contemplation of the 
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danger of a small boat, which seemed to be 
pitching ahead towards the point, and appeared 
to be entirely at the mercy of the waves. There 
was blowing quite a gale at the time, and the 
only wonder of Alice was, that the frail yacht 
lived at all. On producing her glass, which was 
a large and powerful one, she discovered the oc- 
cupants of the tempest-tossed boat were two men, 
who seemed to be in the wildest excitement, as 
the knowledge came to them that they must go 
ashore on the rocks, and most likely be dashed 
to pieces. 

On, on the little craft flew towards the cove, 
and instinctively did Alice hasten to the shore, 
impelled by some strange power to witness the 
catastrophe which she could not avert. There 
was not at the time a single man about the place 
to whom she could call for aid; so alone to the 
shore she ran, which, scarcely reaching, she saw 
the boat go over on her beam ends from the force 
of the winds, and the occupants of the vessel 
were thrown upon the waves. One man, she 
saw almost immediately could not swim, and he 
suddenly sank ; the other struck out for the shore. 
It was a weary struggle, but he succeeded in get- 
ting near to the spot where Alice was standing, 
when all at once his: strength seemed to forsake 
him ; he threw his arms above his head and was 
sinking, when the heroic girl, without thought 
of self-danger, and excitement lending her a 
strength, which in her normal condition she ney- 
er possessed, rushed into the boiling surf, and 
grasping the drowning man, drew him ashore. 

There he lay for some time exhausted, and 
Alice tried all the means in her knowledge to re- 
store him. At last he opened his eyes—marvel- 
lously large and dark they were—and, seeming 
to comprehend his danger, and rescue, tried to 
thank the brave girl, but he was yet too weak. 
At length he was assisted slowly to the house, 
and when entirely recovered, poured out to the 
delighted, wendering girl his thanks and eternal 
gratitude for her heroic deed. 

There were new sensations born in those few 
rapturous moments, and Alice thought she could 
listen forever to the voice of this youth, who 
seemed to engage every sweet emotion her being 
was capable of. He informed her his name was 
Harold Poignes, that his parents were both dead, 
and that he had been reared since a child by a 
wealthy couple who found him upon a beach af- 
ter a shipwreck, and who, being childless, had 
adopted him as their own. He had never been 
able to get any clue to his parents other than 
through a small ebony case which was bordered 
by pearls, and which he had always worn around 
his neck, 
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He had just got to this point in his narrative, 
and had clasped the white hand of his earnest 
ligtener in his own, when the door was burst 
rudely open, and the captain bounded in and 
fiercely attacked the youth, at the same time 
using such language that Harold was convinced 
he would have to defend himself from a madman. 

“ Villain! you came here with her face to 
mock me. I will kill you as I killed her—take 
that, and that.” 

And he showered blows fast and thick upon 
the young man, who retreated towards the door, 
and the arms of Alice were thrown around Dark- 
brand, endeavoring to quell his fary. Out in 
the open air, with mad ferocity, still the old man 
attacked, until, fairly exhausted, he fell upon the 
sward in a fit, his mouth foaming and his tongue 
lolling. Harold, though much bruised, taken 
by surprise as he was, wanted to remain and as- 
sist Alice in the care of the maniac, as he con- 
sidered him, but the distracted girl implored him 
to fly, ere her father recovered ; but this he would 
not do until she promised to see him again if he 
would come to the castle. She granted his re- 
quest, and felt a strange pleasure in compliance, 
and Harold departed. 

Captain Darkbrand recovered soon after, but 
his health from that moment rapidly failed ; he 


was more moody, and seemed continually to be 
brooding and suspicious, and continually in his 
rambles starting suddenly and crying: 
“Tt is her face—and she holds the baby. 
I swear—I swear, my lord, and I’ve got the 


Yes, 


money. Ha! ha! I have the money.” 

But Alice had a new-born joy; a happiness 
had sprung up in her heart in her love for Har- 
old. And thus they met—the daughter of the 
purser of the “ Messenger,” and the son of my 
lord’s murdered wife. Thus twenty years after, 
was the youth loving the daughter of the man 
who brutally killed his mother, and left him (the 
son) to perish on the sea. Inscrutable Provi- 
dence ! 


CHAPTER III. 
THE AMULBT AND SELF-MURDER. 


Anp the lovers were happy at their tryst. 
Alice could now pour out her grief into the ears 
of him whom she so loved, and the deep roar of 
the ocean swelled towards them in its sonorous 
music, and the little birds twittered their love 
songs to their notes, as they skipped from bough 
to bough above them ; but naught was heard by 
each but the other’s voice, rich-laden with the 
harmonies of sympathy and love; naught was 
more subduing to their souls than the deep still- 


ness of the dusky wood, while the concord of 
their natures made a symphony more sweet te 
them than the music of the ocean as it breaks 
upon the white-breasted shore. 

“O, Alice, how I fear for you when I’m 
away,”’ Harold said. “I long each day for the 
right to bear you out from this barren castle, and 
place my sweetest flower in a genial atmosphere, 
where it can expand and unfold, giving out its 
fragrance to my delighted senses.” 

“ But my father—” 

“Ah, well, he needs some other care than yours. 
I cannot imagine why he assaulted me so fierce- 
ly. But I am making now, through my parents, 
the Poignes, some inquiries in England, which 
may prove me, dear Alice, to be a man of rank, 
and then I may demand you from him without 
fear. It is only for your sake I covet honors.” 

“ What inquiries can you mean, dear Harold 
—a man of rank? you surprise me.” 

“ Well, it is all through this little locket which 
Ihave worn about my neck since a child. I 
will show it to you, Alicea, and repeat its, 
significance.” 

And then unclasping from his neck a narrow 
gold chain of exquisite, but peculiar workman- 
ship, he gave it into Alice’s hand, who no soon- 
er beheld it than she exclaimed’: 

“O, Harold! what, strange sorcery is this ? 
you have my amulet.” 

“ Your amulet—what do you mean ?” 

“ That this is mine, and always has been, or 
that I have its exact fellow around my neck at 
this moment.” 

“ This is impossible,” said Harold, strangely 
excited. “ Show it to me.” 

And soon Alice disengaged from her neck a 
similar chain and locket, which placed side by 
side could not be seen to vary in the least. The 
chains held each a block of ebony, beautifully 
polished, about three inches square and about 
half an inch in thickness. At the edges of both 
these curious articles were placed diamonds, ra- 
bies, emeralds and amethysts of great value, 
whilst in the exact centre of each, a large and 
clear diamond flashed. 

“ What does this mean, Harold ?” breathlessly 
asked Alice, as she displayed this curious relic. 

“ How did you become possessed of it?” 

“T recollect my father giving it to me when I 
was a little girl, and telling me never to let any 
body see it if I valued my life—that it was an 
amulet which would protect me forever.” 

“O, there is some awful mystery here,” ex- 
claimed Harold ; ‘‘ and one that nearly concerns 
me, Iam sure. I must see your father, Alice, 
and have some explanation about this.” 


But as he spoke, and was toying with the val- 
uable baubles, he pressed against the centre dia- 
mond and a spring was touched ; the lid of this 
delicate box flew open, and a paper fluttered to 
the ground upon the green soft moss. 

Had an angel stood between the lovers they 
would not have appeared more surprised, and it 
was some seconds before Harold stooped to pick 
up the paper, and when he did so, he found it to 
be a succession of the finest and most delicate 
tissue leaves, which were almost as fine as a rose 
leaf, folded closely together and written upon in 
a most beautiful, but minute handwriting, and 
pressed together so tightly were they, from being 
so long packed in the secret box, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty the leaves could be 
separated without being torn. In the meantime, 
the other box had been opened in a similar man- 
ner, and a like deposit found therein. 

But while Harold was reading the paper, and 
the bewildered Alice by his side holding the 
two boxes by the chains, the form of the old 
captain was creeping along stealthily to where 
the lovers sat. He was muttering wildly to 
’ himself, but like a panther he crept towards them, 
his feet as if fur-shod, slipping over the heavy 
wood-moss without a sound. The light of mad- 
ness was in his eyes, the demon of murder was 
also lighting up his orbs, every wrinkle in his 
weather-beaten visage seemed a serpent which 
was writhing—his under jaw had fallen, and 
his face was as pale as death, save for the 
passion settling there. In his hand he held a 
huge revolving pistol, the trigger of which he 
handled nervously. 

“O, Alice,” said Harold, “this paper ex- 
plains all. My father, Lord Devoehurst, with 
my mother, came to this country to see about 
some old estates of their family in Virginia. I, 
their only son, was to come with them. There 
is a record of every intention here. Our inqui- 
ries have been about this very family of Devoe- 
hurst in England, and we have discovered that 
they were shipwrecked on the “ Messenger,” in 
1835, when I was saved. There was a large 
amount of property, and many valuable papers, 
which we have yet got no clue to—” 

“Ha! ha!” shrieked a voice close at hand. 
“ Purser Darkbrand got them—I killed her, and 
I will kill her baby yet.” And the maniac sprang 
forward, levelled his pistol and fired once—twice. 

The first ball struck the tree and scattered 
the bark in blinding splinters all around, the 
next grazed the cheek of Harold, and the blood 
fiew forth, as the young man dashed upon the 
madman to wrest the weapon from his grasp; 
but on the instant the wretch turned, and point- 
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ing the muzzle to his own head, fired—and he 
lay in an instant on the ground in the agony of 
death, the blood oozing from the wound. Death 
was fast glazing his eyes, but as Harold hung 
over him with Alice, endeavoring to staunch the 
blood, he shuddered as he gasped : 

“Tt is she—on the waves—lI struck her in the 
face, and her baby—floated—over the waters— 
O, her eyes—God—pardon—” 

And Parser Darkbrand rendered up his soul 
to God. Thus came retribution for the faithless 
purser’s crime—thus in the deep shadows of the 
wood came the avenging angel. 

But little more remains to be told. It was 
found after Darkbrand’s death, that the property 
of Lord Devoehurst he had succeeded in appro- 
priating to his own uses, with which he had built 
the castle, but the poor, upturned face of Lady 
Devoehurst, as she clung to his shoulder in the 
waves, always haunted him, and made his pala- 
tial home a hell, and his one crime a curse for 
life. Amongst his private and secret apartments 
were found the papers with which he had sworn 
to be faithful, and render unto the heir, if he 
should be saved, and which were sufficient to 
prove Harold’s rights to rank and fortune. Two 
years after Darkbrand’s death, Alice was mar- 
ried to Harold Devoehurst, and the two diamond- 
studded ebony boxes will be kept as heir looms 
in the family. Behold, at last, the justice of 
God. 


THIRST SEVERER THAN HUNGER. 


The disturbance to the general system which 
is known by the name of raging thirst, is far 
more terrible than that of starvation, and for this 
reason: ‘ During the abstinence from food the 
organism can still live upon its own substance ; 
but during the abstinence from liquid the organ- 
ism has no such source of supply within itself. 
Men have been known to endure absolute priva- 
tion of food for some weeks, but three days of 
absolute privation of drink (unless in a moist 
atmosphere ) is, perhaps, the limit of endurance. 
This is the most atrocious torture ever invented 
by Oriental tyrants. It is that which most effect- 
ually tames animals. Mr. Ashley, when he had 
a refractory horse, always used thirst as the most 
effective power of coercion, giving a little water 
as the reward of every act of obedience. The 
historians of shipwrecks paint fearful pictures of 
the suffering from thirst, and one of the most ap- 
palling cases known, is the celebrated imprison- 
ment of 140 men in the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 
— Blackwood 


INDOLENCE. 
grass growing tenderly, 
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» peace and content; 
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[onremat.] 
TO A FRIEND. 


BY NILENA A. HARRINGTON. 


Shall we not meet in that fair land, 
Where all is joy forevermore? 
Shall we not meet never to part 
Upon that bright, unclouded shore? 
Sister, shall we not meet there, 
Forever free from earthly care? 


In meadows fanned by balmy winds, 
So fair in that bright runny sphere, 
O, say, shall we remember there 
The holy love that joined us here? 
O, yes, in that far beauteous clime 
This earnest love our hearts shall bind. 


O, heaven will prove more bright to me, 
If thy loved presence there I meet; 
The music strain of Paradise 
Will be to me more pure and sweet; 
Thy name is ever in my prayer, 
That I may meet thy spirit there. 


There the bright flowers never fade, 
And springtime ever reigns, 

Fair, happy birds rove wild and free 
O’er those fair, beauteous plains; 

There radiant sunbeams ever glow, 

And sparkling waters gently flow. 


Sister, the earth is dark with storms, 
All its vain pleasures soon decay ; 

Its joys as short as glowing spring, 
That quickly fades and flee away ; 

But there are joys forevermore, 

And earth’s wild tempests are all o’er. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 

Tr was at Van Diemen’s Land that I first saw 
Sir John and Lady Franklin. Sir John was then 
lieutenant governor of the colony. He had heard 
of the gallant conduct of Captain Pierie, and had 
come on board the convict ship the day after she 
came to anchor in the harbor of Hobart Town, 
bringing Lady Franklin with him, and accom- 
panied by a general of honor. The passengers 
were still on board the vessel waiting for orders— 
one having to wait the arrival of a man-of-war 
on the station, another having to proceed to Lan- 
caston, on the north side of the island, to join his 
regiment—and so forth. 

Sir John, at this period was, I should imagine, 
about fifty-six or fifty-eight years old, and was 
one of the finest looking men I ever saw. He 
was over six feet in height, stout and well-pro- 
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bold, handsome features, and a most benevolent 
expression of countenance. His physique re- 
sembled very much that of Queen Victoria’s 
uncles and father—the Dukes of York, Sussex, 
Cambridge and Kent; so much so indeed, that 
he might readily have been taken for one of the 
family, and all the sons of George the Third were 
remarkable for manly beauty. 

Lady Franklin—his second wife—was much 
younger than her husband, slight and delicate, 
very lady-like in appearance, and kind and gen- 
tle in her manners; and the love and veneration 
she has since shown for him by devoting all her 
energies, and nearly all her fortune, in fitting out 
vessels to prosecute researches in the Polar re- 
gions, and by urging both government and _ pri- 
vate expeditions for the same object of discover- 
ing Sir John and his gallant, though unfortunate 
companions, were, even then, manifested in all 
her actions. 

Sir John and Lady Franklin were in the habit 
of visiting every female convict ship that entered 
the harbor, during the governorship of the former, 
and Lady Franklin was indefatigable in her en- 
deavors to minister to the welfare of the unfor- 
tunate women. She made a practice of seeking 
out the younger females and going amongst them, 
talking with them, giving them good advice, and 
urging them to reformation, telling them that if 
they behaved themselves well, a way was opened 
to them, in the colony, to rise superior to their 
unhappy condition, and to become, yet, useful 
and happy members of society, and many ad- 
vantages now possessed by convict women in 
Van Diemen’s Land, they owe to her benevolent 
influence. 

Sir John Franklin congratulated Captain Pierie 
on the courage and humanity he had displayed 
during the emeute which had occurred towards 
the end of his voyage, and invited him to dine at 
the Goverment House, including all the passen- 
gers in the invitation. 

Captain Pierie seemed to be very thoughtfal 
after the lieutenant governor and his lady had 
quitted the vessel, and for a long time the pas- 
sengers were at a loss to: conceive what troubled 
him—he was usually so lively and good-humor- 
ed. At length, during the evening, the naval 
surgeon asked if he was unwell. 

“No,” he replied, “ I am well enough.” 

“You seem to be disturbed about something 
or other, captain. That is why I asked the 
question,” said the doctor. 

Out it came at last. 

“T am troubled about this plaguy dinner at the 

Government House,” said the captain. 


portioned, fresh-colored and slightly bald, with 


“Indeed! Why? Sir John Franklin meant 


to mark his approbation and admiration of your 
gallant conduct, captain.” 

“Much obliged to him for that,” answered the 
captain ; “ but how the mischief is a fellow to go 
to dine at the Government House without any 
clothes 
. The tone of voice in which the words were 

spoken, and the worthy captain’s perplexed look 
while he uttered them, were irresistibly ludicrous. 
It was impossible to keep from laughing. 

“ Well, captain,” drawled out a Scotch cap- 
tain in the army, who was one of the passengers, 
as soon as silence was restored, “ seeing that it’s 
some sixty years since the island was civilized, 
it wad’na be just the thing ta’e gang in puris 
naturabeelis, as the native chiefs might ha’ done 
in auld times, not to speak of the shock to her 
leedyship’s narves that such a costume wad 
geeve! What objection have you got to gang- 
ing in your ain decent cloes, mon ?” 

“It’sall very fine for you, gentlemen,” returned 
the captain, “who can go in your uniforms and 
regimentals ; but they tell me on shore I must 
wear a dress-coat, and not a dress-coat have 
I got—never wore one of the swallow-tailed 
things in my life. The invitation is for the day 
after to-morrow. I don’t like to refuse the gov- 
ernor—indeed I’ve promised to go, and how the 
deuce am I to get a dress-coat between now and 
then, in this confounded hole? Besides, to tell 
the truth, I need a new suit entirely, from stem 
to stern.” 

Tt was no use trying to persuade the captain 
that no notice would be taken no matter what 
eoat he wore. He had got it into his head that 
a dress-coat was absolutely essential, and would 
not be convinced to the contrary. There was no 
time to get one made, though he insisted on go- 
ing to a tailor in the morning, and getting a new 
rig-out in all the minor articles of costume, and 
at length, wore a dress-coat belonging to one of 
the passengers, which, as he was avery tall, stout 
man, was ludicrously tight, and short in the 
sleeves, instead of a decently-fitting frock-coat of 
his own, and thus attired, he paid his respects to 
the governor and his lady, fancying himself now 
—for the first time in his life—the very pink of 
fashion. 

The Government House was a handsome 
dwelling, situated in pleasant grounds, a short 
distance from the city of Hobart Town, and the 
party was a large and very agreeable one ; sev- 
eral of the civil and military officers of the colony, 
and a few of the principal merchants with their 
wives and daughters being present. 

It was very evident that, even then, Sir John 
Franklin was fall of the project of undertaking 
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the command of another expedition to the Polar 
Seas, to attempt the discovery of the northwest 
passage. He had been twice before, if not three 
times ; once in command, and once at least with 
Captain, afterwards Sir John Parry. He turned 
the conversation to the subject early in the even- 
ing, and spoke most enthusiastically of his confi- 
dence of success, if the government would give 
him command of one more expedition. He took 
a map and traced the routes of former navigators 
—including his own—and explained what he 
considered to be the causes of former failures. 
His manner was excited, and his face glowed 
with animation, as he said in conclusion : 

“ Yes, gentlemen, this is the dearest wish of 
my heart. Were I a wealthy man I would glad- 
ly undertake to fit out an expedition on my own 
account, or I will unite with any wealthy capital- 
ists who will send out an expedition without 
waiting for the tardy aid of government. Gen- 
tlemen, we may never meet again ; but if we all 
live but a few years longer, you will yet hear of 
me once more in those icy seas, and I sincerely 
hope that all here present may live to hear of my 
successful return.” 

These were, as nearly as I can call to mind, 
Sir John Franklin’s own words, and I fancied 
that Lady Franklin felt, heart and soul, all her 
gallant husband’s enthusiasm on the subject. I 
wonder if she has ever since thought of that 
evening ! 

We never met again. Possibly not one of the 
stranger guests there present saw Sir John 
Franklin again. But probably all have lived to 
hear of his departure on a final voyage of discov- 
ery to the Polar Seas, and to watch anxiously 
year after year for news of his return, until anx- 
ious hope gave way to doubt, and doubt to de- 
spaif; until, at last, the return of subsequent ex- 
plorers, urged to undertake the perilous duty 
more by humanity than love of science, satisfled 
the watchers that their worst fears were realized, 
and that the generous and gallant Franklin, whom 
to know was to love and esteem, had, with his 
daring companions, found an icy: grave in that 
inhospitable region, which their chief’s glowing 
fancy had pictured as the most glorious field of 
scientific exploration and daring adventure. 

It was evident that Sir John Franklin was not 
happy in his position as lieutenant governor of 
that distant penal colony. He was not adapted, 
either by nature or education, for the post of chief 
of the turbulent people amongst whom he was 
placed. Devotedly attached to the naval pro- 
fession, which he had followed from early youth, 
and in which he had gained honor and fame, his 


frank, open spirit was ill fitted to eontend against 
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the clashing interests of party feelings which ex- 
isted in a colony in which there were two utterly 
distinct classes of people, who, while politically, 
and on matters of business, they were on equal 
terms, were socially, as utterly separated as the 
Brahmin and Goodra castes in Hindoostan. 

Many of the earlier convicts had risen to wealth 
(in fact they comprised the moneyed aristocracy of 
the colony), and to hold lesser, yet still impor- 
tant offices under the government. There were 
magistrates and merchants, and professional men 
who had been convicts, or who were the immediate 
descendants of convicts, sometimes of the vilest 
class, and there were magistrates and merchants 
and others who had emigrated as free settlers, and 
though they all mingled together, of necessity, 
in business affairs, the former class were never 

, Seen at the social gatherings of the latter, who 
looked upon them with a scorn and contempt 
they dared not openly to exhibit ; and yet, strange 
anomaly! they met at the governor’s levees, to 
which it was impossible to refuse admission to 
persons, whatever might have been their ante- 
cedents, who held important official appointments. 
To a man of Sir John Franklin’s character and 
disposition, the annoyance and discomfort of be- 
ing at the head of such a mixed society may be 
readily conceived. He was too liberal in his 
ideas, too humane in his disposition, too conciliat- 
ing by nature, to contend successfully against 
such conflicting elements. Yet he was loved 
and esteemed, personally, by all, from the high- 
est to the lowest. It was ever his aim to make 
everybody happy around him, as he succeeded in 
doing on board the ships he commanded. Such 
a result was out of the question in a colony in the 
condition of Van Diemen’s Land. Even then 
the free colonists were opposing with all their 
might, the introduction of additional convicts, 
and the island has, years ago, ceased to be a 
penal colony. 

Sir John Franklin’s term of government ex- 
pired shortly after this visit, and his subsequent 
history is well known. How, on his return to 
England, while dining at the house of a friend— 
a wealthy broker, of London—he spoke earnest- 
ly of his longing desire to sail again in discovery 
of the northwest passage, and of his wish to re- 
trieve what, he fancied, the government consid- 
ered to be an error in his former course, in re- 
turning unsuccessful ; and how his friend, catch- 
ing a portion of his enthusiasm, and feeling for 
his sensitiveness on the score of his honor, volun- 
teered to aid him in his project to the extent of 
his ability, and how the government finally con- 
sented to assist, and to provide ships and men for 
the expedition, and how: Sir John died on board 


ship—happily perhaps for himself—before the 
last terrible hardships and privations were met 
with, which killed off by cold and starvation, one 
by one, his daring companions, until none were 
left to tell the sad story. A sheet of parchment 
discovered in a cruise, and a few trifling relics 
found here and there, scattered wide apart on the 
frozen shore, or amidst the ice, were all that were 
left of the expedition which left England in hope, 
and pride, and confidence of ultimate success, in 
1845; and only from the stories told by a few 
miserable, straggling, Esquimaux savages, and 
from the tell-tale relics, can the world form any 
idea of the sufferings and privations endured, ere 
they finally succumbed to their pitiless fate, and 
sank down to die in dreary solitude, and to lie 
uninterred amidst the eternal frosts of the arctic 
circle, until their bones were bleached to a white- 
ness rivalling the snow-covered icebergs which 
surrounded them. It is terrible to think what 
must have been the last thoughts of those poor 
men, as one by one they fell down to die, with 
no friend near them to hear their last words, to 
whisper hope and comfort to the departing spirit, 
to close their eyes when that spirit hath winged 
its flight ; unless we may charitably hope that 
weariness and long suffering had deadened with- 
in them all sense of their wretched fate, and that 
when they fel) they became unconscious of their 
condition, and that thus they died in peace; that 
death came to them as a relief and a blessing. 
But I never hear or read of the terrible story of 
this last expedition without recalling vividly to 
mind, my first, last, and only interview with Sir 
John Franklin. 


COST OF KEEPING A HORSE. 

The American Agriculturist says that a horse 
weighing one thousand pounds, and being worked 
more or less, several times a week, can be well 
kept on fifteen pounds of hay (five pounds at 
each meal) with three quarts of corn, or six 
quarts of oats per day. The cost will, of course, 
vary according to the prices of hay or grain; 
when hay is worth, as it now is, twenty dollars 
per ton at the barn, “and oats fifty cents per bushel, 
the cost would be about $1.70 per week. Many 
owners of horses, especially farmers, are apt to 
give their horses too much hay. It is not nec- 
essary that the feeding rack should be kept full 
of hay all the time; this is decidedly injurious to 
their health and usefulness. If the hay is cut, 
they can consume enough in six hours out of the 
twenty-four, two at each meal, to keep them in 
good condition, and they will be much less liable 
to contract diseases, especially heaves, than if 
more is fed to them. 

AFFECTION. 
True, there is better love, whose balance just 
Mingles soul’s instinct with our groseer dust, 


And leaves affection, strengthening 
Firm to assault, impervious to 
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IAM WAITING. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


On other brows fame’s wreath is resting, 
And praises loud of them are sung; 
Other feet have climbed the ladder : 
I the toil have just begun, 
And I am waiting. 


Other men have reaped a harvest 
Of this world’s bright, glittering gold, 
And around their forms are flowing 
Costly garments, fold on fold— 
And I am waiting. 


Other hearts are filled with gladness, 
Joy and peace are ever theirs; 
Sorrow never comes upon them, 
And they know no grief, no cares— 
And I am waiting. 


Other lips are often pressed 
’ With a dewy kiss of love; 
And a rapture fills their bosoms, 
Pure as aught in heaven above— 
And I am waiting. 


HOW THEODORE BREVOORT WAS SAVED. 


BY MARY C. HALL. 


Tueopore Brevoort came slowly down the 
steps of his mother’s country mansion, and under 
the bright moon went sauntering up the long 
village street. A year ago, he had been looking 
with a strange curiosity into Egyptian tombs 
upon the banks of the Nile. Now, he could not 
help smiling at the contrast ; he was turning his 
steps towards the dwelling of good Deacon 
Guild, where the members of the sewing-circle 
were gathered. ; 

It was not alone that Mrs. Brevoort would 
need an escort home that her dutiful son, hand- 
some and brave enough for any mother to be 
proud of, went up the long street on that sum- 
mer night. Something else besides duty called 
him towards Deacon Guild’s. Pretty little Alice 
Guild, with her gentle, child like ways, had won 
in a few short weeks the heart of the young man, 
which had withstood for years the fascinations of 
thousands of bright eyes in many a clime. 

To say that Alice was proud of her conquest 
would be saying too much, since, like the discreet 
little maiden that she was, she seldom ventured 
to discuss such matters with even her nearest 
friends. But it is not to be denied that when she 
saw Theodore stoop his handsome head, and 
enter the old-fashioned room, her heart gave a 


sudden bound, and her eyes brightened, so that 
even old Miss Pratt, who sat in the corner, no- 
ticed it, and uttered an exclamation under her 
breath, the purport of which no one could guess. 

Miss Pratt was rather old, rather ugly, and ex- 
tremely fond of making sneering remarks con- 
cerning her friends when their backs were turned. 
It was a question whether she could knit or talk 
the fastest. It was certain, however, that while 
she knit up for the heathen interminable balls of 
yarn, she told what the sailors would call yarns 
seemingly never-ending. But, for all her love of 
gossip, not to call it by a worse name, she never 
slandered Theodore Brevoort. He was defer- 
ential, when other young men passed her with a 
careless laugh. He always spoke kindly to her, 
and never ridiculed her peculiarities. Other 
young men did the latter and not the former. 

Upon this particular evening it was Theo- 
dore’s fate to pause a moment by Miss Pratt’s 
chair to make some kind inquiry, his eye ranging 
as he spoke, over the large room in which he stood 
and the little one beyond. His gaze fixed upon 
the spot where Alice stood in company with a 
strange lady. Who was she? He had never 
seen her before. He quite forgot to listen to 
Miss Pratt’s answer, and for a moment he saw no 
one but the stranger. Then he turned back, 
half-ashamed of his close scrutiny. Precisely as 
he turned away, a laugh, clear and musical, rang 
out over all the tamult of the room, and reached 
the ears of Miss Pratt and Theodore. The 
former made a significant gesture. 

* Tt hasn’t the ring of the true coin,” was her 
remark. “I always distrust such a laugh as 
that.” 

“To my mind it was very sweet,” was Theo- 
dore’s answer. 

* Pills have a sugar coating, but they are very 
bitter underneath.” And Miss Pratt resumed 
her knitting. 

Theodore laughed and walked away, this time 
straight to the corner where he had seen Alice 
and the strange lady. There was a brief intro- 
duction, and then Mr. Theodore Brevoort and 
Miss Elinor Graham found themselves chatting 
very gaily, Alice ligtening and looking on the 
while as happily as if she too had been included 
in the conversation. At last Theodore made an 
effort to draw her in. 

“ Alice, don’t you recollect that lovely scenery 
Miss Graham speaks of ?” 

But Alice did not hear, or was too busy then 
to give areply. A torn dress must be attended 
to, and there was no one like Alice to render 
assistance in such cases. 

“ O, it’s no use to talk of scenery to Alice,” 
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said Miss Graham, a little impatiently. “I 
know from past experience that she has no enthu- 
siasm to waste over rocks and trees. Give her a 
straggler picked from the ditch, to feed, clothe 
and bestow good counsel upon, and she is 
happy.” 

“A good trait, certainly,” was the reply. 
“The world needs more good Samaritans than 
it possesses.” ‘ 

But in spite of the approving answer, Theo- 
dore could not but contrast Elinor Graham with 
Alice, a little perhaps to the latter’s disadvan- 
tage. The former was like champagne, piquant, 
sparkling, vivacious, the latter like one of those 
pale wines, which Theodore had met with in 
foreign countries, pleasant and soothing, perhaps, 
but utterly devoid of fire and sparkle. 

The torn dress was soon mended, and loaded 
with thanks, Alice resumed her old place, but 
for the first time since her acquaintance with 
Theodore, she was left to the attentions of 
others. Theodore Brevoort was fascinated, 
held against his will by those superb black eyes, 
charmed by the wit and brilliancy of his new 
acquaintance, who he could not deny looked 
every inch a queen. 

** So you choose to avoid the seashore and the 
mountains for one season at least, and content 
yourself in this peaceful spot ?” 

She had been telling him her history, that of a 
spoiled child and heiress, and he had listened, 
pleased and half amused at her frankness. 

“T like change, for I soon grow tired of see- 
ing the same scenery and the same people day 
after day.” 

“ But I defy you to grow weary here. It has 
been a place of rest to me for years, notwith- 
standing I have made it but a brief visit now and 
then.” 

“O, as for that,” said Elinor, carelessly, “I 
shall get along well enough. There are, you 
say, many attractions in the place, and I’m sure 
that my Cousin Alice and I will not quarrel.” 

“ Alice! I wonder where she is? I saw her 
but a minute ago.” 

“Engaged in some good work, doubtless.” 
And Elinor’s lips curled. “I never saw the time 
when Alice was not too busy to talk to me.” 

Where’s Alice?” asked Theodore, as he 
passed Miss Pratt, who looked at him curiously, 
as he fancied. 

“T don’t know,” was the gruff answer. 

At last he found her in the little room beyond, 
for that moment deserted, looking out of the old- 
fashioned window from which she had pushed 
aside the curtain. 

“Ts my little girl dreaming *” he asked. 
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For an instant the words gave her a pang of 
pain. It was evident that Theodore thought her 
but a child in comparison with Miss Graham. 
Then she turned around with a smiling face. 

“ Dreaming most certainly.” 

“ About what, may I ask ?” 

“©, one thing and another. Bat it is almost 
a sin to dream when there is so much to be done 
in the world.” 

“You unselfish little prodigy! Do you mean 
to deny yourself all enjoyment of the present?” 

There was a hurried reply. A party of chil- 
dren attacked her with eager questions, which it 
was impossible to avoid. Still less was it possible 
to deny their requests, and rather reluctantly Al- 
ice allowed herself to be dragged across the room. 

“ There it is, again!” said Theodore, rather 
petulantly. ‘I can’t haveeven a word with you. 
Those children are perfect tyrants.” 

“ We love her, and you don’t,” retorted a wee 
thing, saucily. 

Theodore turned away. Had the child spoken 
rightly? Did he love her, or was it only a 
passing fancy, and had the right one really come 
at last? In two minutes he had found his way 
back to Miss Graham’s side, and was talking as 
earnestly as if he had known her for years. 

That occasion was but the type of many 
others, upon which Alice found herself of com- 
paratively little importance, where before she 
had reigned supreme. As for Theodore, whether 
they walked or rode, or rocked with the tide in 
the old boat of a moonlight evening, or sat 
simply silent, the glamour exercised by Elinor’s 
dark eyes held him her devoted slave. He was 
powerless to help himself, if indeed he wished it. 
In vain did the good villagers shower black 
looks upon him, in vain did Miss Pratt scowl 
when she met him, in vain was Mrs. Brevoort’s 
gentle remonstrance. The breach between Theo- 
dore and Alice continued to grow wider and 
wider, but his friendship with Elinor increased 
in proportion. 

So the long summer passed away, whose sweet, 
languid days seemed all too long to Alice Guild, 
even though she contrived to fill up every mo- 
ment with some one of her many duties. Fora 
wonder, one sunny day in the early fall found 
her perfectly idle, standing by the old well, toy- 
ing with the green elm leaves. A step behind 
startled her, and Elinor came down the path, 
radiant in the tasty costame which corresponded 
so well with her queenly beauty. 

“ What, dreaming, Alice? What would Mr. 
Theodore Brevoort say? But come, we want 
you to take asail with us. The day is so delight- 
ful that I know you will enjoy it. You have 
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been very unsocial, of late, so that the least you 
can do is to make amends now.” 

Alice shook her head. “TI do not care to go, 
Elinor. You have been before without me; it 
will not be any great hardship to do so now.” 

“There it is! Confess that you are a very 
little selfish to refuse me such a simple thing 
when you know I shall go away from here so 
soon.” And Elinor smoothed her tastefal 
drapery with an injured air. 

“T also think Alice a little selfish and unrea- 
sonable,” said a grave voice behind. ‘“ Once 
she used to think more of another’s pleasure than 
her own.” 

Selfish! Alice’s eyes filled with tears, but 
she brushed them eway hastily. 

“TI will go, Elinor, if you wish it. When 
shall we start ?”’ 

“Now, if it pleases Mr. Brevoort. I am de- 
termined to pass the afternoon upon those famous 
rocks which stand out in the bay like sentinels 


grim and gray.” 
“T have heard,” said Alice, musing, “ that it is 


dangerous at certain times to visit those rocks.” 

“Nonsense!” And Elinor flashed a merry 
glance at Theodore. “Go I must, and shall, 
even if Igo alone. You know I can manage a 
boat capitally.” 

“In an hour’s time, then, you will be ready. 
That is settled,” said Theodore, with an appear- 
ance of gaiety, though he was ill at ease. 


So not long after the three were observed 
walking slowly down the sloping street towards 
the beach. Miss Pratt looked after them as they 
passed her tiny cottage with a face in which dis- 
like and anxiety were strongly blended. 

“Yes, you think yourself mighty fine, Miss 
Elinor Graham, I’ve no doubt, but in my opinion 
you’re not half so good nor so lovely as Alice 
Guild. And what Theodore Breyoort can mean 
by looking at you when she is near by, I do not 
see. Miss Elinor Graham indeed! If every- 
body could see right into your deceitful heart as 
easily as I can, there would be precious few to 
take a second look at you. But I don’t want 
any harm to happen to them either, and this go- 
ing out in a boat is dangerous, after all. Young 
folks are so careless, now-a-days.” And with 
this muttered declaration, Miss Pratt turned 
away to resume her work, but not to entirely 
forget the circumstance, for every now and then 
during the long afternoon, it would slip into her 
mind. 

Meanwhile the three had entered the boat, had 
sailed down the bay awhile, and coming back 
had anchored near the rocky shore, and were 
now ready-to clamber up the cliff. - 
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“T used to come here often when a boy,” said 
Theodore, who had been unusually silent. 
“ Isn’t there some old tradition about the place, 

q” 
ae fig for your traditions!” cried Elinor, as 
she commenced a scramble over the rocks, dar- 
ing her companions to follow. 

Theodore laughingly sprang after her, Alice 
followed more leisurely, and at length the trio 
sat down to rest upon the highest summit of the 
rocks. For a while, the beauty of the scene ab- 
sorbed the attention of two of the company, but 
Elinor’s light laugh speedily dispersed all sober 
reflections. 

“ Thave it, I have exclaimed Theodore, 
at length. “‘ There’s the famous tradition, and 
all in rhyme, too : 

“© When the night falls on the bay, 
Hasten on your homeward way. 
On the black rocks do not stay, 
If you'd live another day.’ ”’ 

Elinor curled her lip. “ Do you call that bit 
of doggerel a tradition? Well, then, I am de- 
termined to see the moon rise out of the water, 
if I have to stand upon this rock till midnight. 
I will prove your tradition, Mr. Brevoort, of no 
effect whatever.” 

Theodore laughed. ‘“ And if three weird wo- 
men came, pointing their skinny forefingers at 
you, what then ?” 

“O, nothing,” said Elinor, carelessly. 
fact is, I’m half a witch myself.” 


Theodore looked at her, half-believing, half- 
doubting. Her marvellous beauty had indeed 
bewitched him, her very presence filled him with 
a strange unrest. But even that was far better 
than insipidity. He had no taste for placitude 
now, and the love which Alice had inspired 
seemed to him of that description. 

When next he looked up, Alice was gone, 
slowly descending the rocks upon the further 
side, now and then sending up snatches of sweet 
song. The moment was propitious for Theo- 
dore’s declaration of love to Elinor. He turned 
around hastily, caught her eager glance, and 
paused in his speech. There was something in 
the expectant look that did not please him. 
Something so unlovely in the expression of her 
hitherto beautifal face that a momentary dislike 
took possession of him. He coolly turned away, 
and stood looking seaward for several minutes. 

“ Well, Mr. Brevoort, what may you be think- 
ing about?” asked Elinor, tired at last of his 
long delay. 

“ Of the Atlantic cable just at that moment, 
Miss Graham. What a pity that such a magni- 
ficent scheme should have failed.” 

Elinor bit her lip and shrank into silence. 


“The 
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Presently Alice returned, and the three sat down 
to watch the marvellous sunset. 

“ Now shall we return?” said Theodore, as 
the day darkened yet more, and the full, round 
moon began to be perceptible. 

“ Are you afraid?” asked Elinor, with a slight 
sneer. “ If not, let us remain another half hour, 
and meet our fate, whatever it may be, as bravely 
as we may.” 

“So be it,”” was the careless answer, and The- 
odore resumed with ideal grace his old seat 
against the jagged rocks. 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Alice, suddenly. 

There was a murmur of waves, low and not 
unmusical, but sounding singularly strange in 
the twilight hour. 

The Campbells are coming!’ ” 


murmured Elinor, under her breath. 

Theodore sprang to his feet. “It is the tide! 
If it should cut us off from the boat! Don’t 
stir till I come back.” And he leaped lightly 
down from one point of rock to another, and 
presently was lost to view. 

The utmost silence prevailed for some mo- 
ments, then they heard his cheery voice far 
below. 

“Te’s all right. I have just saved it, but you 
must hurry down. I will be up there in a mo- 
ment to help you.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 


when he was heard re-ascending. He stopped to 
balance himself upon the summit of a crag, then 
held out his hand. 

“ Come,” he said, “‘ don’t be afraid of falling ; 
I am as firm upon this rock as a granite column.” 

Elinor leaned over, held out her hand, and 
prepared to descend. It might have been the 
witchery of her eyes, or the touch of her hand, 
or simply nothing at all, but just then the young 
man lost his balance and fell down many feet 
upon the sharp rocks below. 

There was a sharp cry, then utter silence. 
How Elinor and Alice descended the rocks, they 
never knew, but scarcely two minutes had vlapsed 
ere they were bending together over the seem- 
ingly lifeless form of their companion. 

“He is dead!” said Elinor, passionately, 
standing aloof and wringing her hand. 

“We will hope not,” was Alice’s quiet an- 
swer. ‘“ Theodore, speak to us!” 

A faint smile stole over the face, which had 
until then looked like a marble image under the 
pale moonlight. 

“ Dear Alice, is it you?” 

There was a slight pressure of the hand, then 
he sank again into the semblance of a dead man. 


“ Hasten, Alice,” said Elinor, sharply. “We 
shall lose the boat, and then what will become of 
us ad 

“If we could move Theodore to the boat, you 
could row us back easily enough. Let us try to 
arouse him.” 

“O,as for him,” said Elinor, coolly, “he 
must be left until assistance arrives. Come, 
Alice, it is growing late.” : 

“Tam ‘not going until he goes,” said Alice, 
decidedly. 

“‘ Bat the witches may come, or very possibly 
the tide may rise and drown you. 


“On the black rocks do not stay, 
If you'd live another day,’ ” 


sang Elinor, with a low, bitter, sneering laugh. 

Alice’s cheek paled, but she answered calmly : 
“You may leave us here, Elinor, if you have the 
heart to do so, May God forgive you, even as I 
do.” 

Elinor paid no heed, but gaining the boat, 
with mtch exertion she commenced rowing back. 
When she had gained a little space, she paused 
to answer Alice’s remark. 

“Good-by, you poor fool; [leave you to per- 
ish! I would have saved you, but not him. An 
hour ago I would have perilled my life for him. 
Now | hate him.” 

After hours of fearful watching, when hope 
had almost died out, and the waters which were 
to engulf them had well-nigh reached them, as- 


sistance came, and they were saved. But Theo- 
dore Brevoort was wont to say that he was saved 
from a far greater peril upon that memorable 
night, for Elinor Graham departed the next 
morning, and was never more seen by them. 
But Alice lived to become Mrs. Brevoort. 


HOW TO SELL A COW. 

A Scotch cattle dealer, at Clones Fair, was 
asked by a countryman to do him a favor: 
“You see that woman,” said he, pointing to a 
woman ; “well, I’ve offered her five pounds ten 
for her cow, bat she wont sell. Now if you, a 
stranger, should offer her five pounds fifteen, 
she would sell, but would not sell to me for that. 
Will you be kind enough to take this half crown 
and bind the bargain with it? and I will then 
pay the money and take the cow.” The good- 
natared cattle-dealer effected the purchase as re- 
quested, and then turned to find the countryman ; 
but the latter was gone. He was forced to take 
the cow himself and pay for her, though she was 
not worth half the money he had thus bid to 
oblige the missing countryman. It was after- 
wards ascertained that the woman was the coun- 
tryman’s wife, and they had thus managed to sell 
their cow to good advantage.—Scotch paper. 


AMBITION. 


Ambition hath but two steps—the lowest, 
Blood ; the highest, envy. 


Lutr. 


STORY OF A SUICIDE. 


MYSTERY. 


BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 


When but a child, my dreams were wild, 
The earth, the sea, the sky, 

Like legends old, like tales half told, 
Were one great mystery. 


And oft Id gaze with solemn face 
Up to the star-gemmed blue, 

Where flashing bright the hosts of night 
In beauty ever new, 


Forever trace the wondrous ways, 
The majesty and might, 

Of the First Cause, the eternal laws, 
Which guide their solemn flight. 


I’ve sought the deep where forces sleep ; 
With speculative eye 

Have pierced the space, the mystic maze, 
Where constellations lie ; 


Have sought to tread with mighty dead 
The darkling Stygian shore, 

Whose voices thrill the ages still, 
And shall forevermore. 


Yet ever find imprisoned mind 
Must burn its walls away ; 

Its feeble light be quenched in night 
Before the dawn of day. 


Still like a child my dreams are wild, 
And all is yet to me 

A legend old, a tale untold, 
A boundless mystery. 
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STORY OF A SUICIDE, 


BY F. J. FITZGERALD. 


Tue brook which here flows under our feet, as 
it crosses the road beneath the rustic bridge on 
which we are standing, might tell you asad story, 
had it a human voice! You can trace its wan- 
derings, as it traverses the meadow with its idle 
current, its limpid waters now swirling around 
some half-submerged root, and now eddying 
down a little descent, always clear and limpid as 
a crystal vase, revealing a bottom covered, I had 
almost said, paved, with round, smooth pebbles ; 
and the ripple which it sends back to us sounds 
like the musical monotone, of some half-drowsy 
singer. Yes, there is a story about the brook ; 
its voice is eloquent with it, to my ear; and 
while you are leaning over the railing of the 
bridge, watching the arrowy movements of the 
minnows below, I will relate it, in my own way. 

You see the falling framework of the old ruin, 


yonder by the roadside, in the same field through 
which the little runlet goes? Those decayed and 
broken beams are the vestiges of a picturesque 
cottage which occupied that spot, many, very 
many years gone by ; a little white-painted dwell- 
ing, half-hidden by the tangle of vines which 
grew in the yard, and by the profusion of jessa- 
mine and ivy that had clambered up to the ridge- 
pole, interlacing across the roof, and festooning 
the casings with fantastic bunches of leaves and 
blossoms ; as cosy and delightful a spot as you 
would readily encounter in the longest summer 
day’s travel. It was the home of Blind Martin, 
as the old man was called, from the fact of the 
loss of his sight ; and for several years, assisted 
somewhat by his only child and daughter, Cyril, 
he had supported both himself and her by weav- 
ing baskets and mats from osiers and grasses 
which they gathered from the bed of the brook. 
Very sweet and very child-like was Cyril Mar- 
tin; just such a wild, untaught flower as you 
might expect to find in this place. And she was 
quite happy in the careless innocence and sim- 
plicity of her life—knowing and caring nothing 
for the artificial existence of the great world out- 
side cae walls of her dear home, loving her aged 
father, and occupying herself unweariedly in sat- 
isfying his wants, which increased with his sec- 
ond childhood ; and loving, if it must be told, an- 
other, and a younger than he; a lad who had 
been her companion and playfellow, a few years 
before, with whom she had often waded and 
sported in the brook, when both were mere chil- 
dren, and who, five years before, had bidden her 
a tearful adieu, and wandered off to the great 
city, a hundred miles away, with the promise of 
one day returning to make Cyril his wife. 

Many is the bright summer afternoon, that you 
might have seen the handsome little figure of the 
latter, standing in the doorway of the cottage, 
and watching, with palpitating heart, and eyes 
shaded from the sun by her small, brown hand, 
the lazy movements of the postman’s pony, as he 
descended the hill behind us, on his way to the 
house ; and it was rarely, on his weekly journey, 
that the messenger did not bring a letter to the 
cottage, always subscribed with the name of 
Jasper Wayland, in bold, round characters, or 
receive one in return from Cyril. Andif you had 
looked over the shoulder of the latter, while she 
read the sentences which her lover had penned, 
conveying ideas which were crude and awkward, 
perhaps, but still wonderfully touching and ten- 
der, you might have easily discovered the mean- 
ing of the smile, the blush, or of the tear, which, 
one or all of them, always accompanied the 
reading. 
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Those letters from the city contained many a 
chapter from the great book of human life ; many 
a record, replete with hope and despondency! 
They told the story of the desperate struggles of 
their writer, in the wild vortex of city life—of his 
patient labors, and gradual success in his under- 
takings; until at last, after full five years had 
passed since his departure, he was able to an- 
nounce the joyful tidings, that this letter would 
precede his own coming, only by a day, and that 
he was now prepared and anxious to call upon 
Cyril Martin for the fulfilment of her promise to 
become his wife. 

There was little sleep for the happy maiden, 
that night; the pleasurable excitement and an- 
ticipation with which the news of the unexpected 
return of her betrothed possessed her, was enough 
to banish heaviness from her eyelids. Happy 
for her, that she did not see the fearful, haggard 
face of one, who, in the dead of that night, was 
sitting dejectedly by the doorstone of the cottage, 
under her window, his face concealed in his hands, 
and his whole body trembling with the excess of 
his emotion; nor the heart-broken, despairing, 
awful look of hopeless grief which he cast up- 
ward towards her chamber, as he rose at last to 
his feet, and plunged into the shadows which ob- 
secured the path lying between him and the 
brook ! * * 

Early the next morning, Cyril was up and 
watching the road, far as she could see it, with 
eager eyes. Before she had been thus employed 
five minutes, two horsemen appeared upon the 
brow of the hill, and rode rapidly towards the 
cottage. “ One of them must be Jasper!” was 
the maiden’s first thought; but she perceived her 
mistake when they dismounted at the door, and 
approached her. One was an elderly, benevolent- 
appearing man; the other, much younger, but of 
stern and coarse aspect and address. 

“ Now, then, my girl,” the latter said, rough- 
ly and abruptly, “ where’s Jasper Wayland? If 
he’s here, he’s got to be forthcoming, without 
any of your shyness ; for I’m an officer, don’t 
you see, and have a warrant for his arrest. Come 
—where is he?” 

Cyril’s heart beat faintly within her bosom, 
with the sudden fear which the man’s words in- 
spired; her face changed from the bright glow 
of hopeful expectation, to the pallor of fright, 
and her voice refused to obey her mute lips, as 
she strove to reply, and ask the meaning of those 

ominous words. 

“Don’t speak to her in that way, Truman!” 
the companion of the officer interposed, reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘ You are too savage, unnecessarily so, 
with her; she seems perfectly innocent. Can 
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you tell us,” he said, in his kindest tone, ad- 
dressing Cyril, “ where we can find a young man 
named Jasper Wayland? He has been recently 
in my employ, and I am much interested, just 
now, in discovering his whereabouts.” 

“He was to have been here to-day, sir,” the 
maiden hurriedly replied ; “at least, he wrote to 
me that he should; but where he is now, I do 
not know. In Heaven’s name, sir, tell me what 
has befallen him! Dud he not leave you, some 
days ago, to return here ?” 

A painful look of commiseration swept the 
face of the gentleman, as he inquired, in a low 
voice : 

“ Were you engaged to marry him ?” 

The shadows deepened about his earnest eyes, 
as Cyril responded in a faint affirmative ; and he 
said, hesitatingly : 

“My poor girl, I pity you, with my whole 
heart! Were you ignorant of the fact that Jas- 
per Wayland is a /forger in my name, to the ex- 
tent of several thousand dollars, and that he fled 
from the city, on the discovery of his crime ?” 

O, how ghastly grew that fair young face, at 
that terrible announcement—how her eyes dilated 
with the sickening, dizzy oppression which over- 
mastered her, as she leaned inertly against the 
casing! The gentleman was about to offer her 
assistance, but the voice of the officer just then 
greeted him. The latter had been examining 
the vicinity of the cottage, and now stood in the 
meadow, pointing triumphantly to the brook- 
path. 

‘* Here are the traces of the fox, I’ll be bound !’” 
he exclaimed. ‘ He has been here this morning, 
sure as fate ; and he can’t be far off now. Come, 
Mr. Lenox !” 

The latter hastened away at the summons, 
leaving Cyril alone by the door. She watched 
the two men, for a moment, as they bent to the 
ground, and slowly moved towards the brook, 
putting aside the wet grass with their hands, to 
discover the fresh footmarks in the soil; and, 
half distracted as she was, she followed after 
them. The footprints led, at first, toward the 
brook, for some distance—then it seemed as if 
some sudden aberration must have seized the 
mind of the fugitive, for the marks struck off at 
an angle, back towards the road ; soon changing, 
however, to their first course. 

“ What's this?” the officer ejaculated, as he 
paused and held up a scrap of paper, folded into 
the semblance of a letter, which his keen eye had 
detected, and his hand detached from a brier by 
the path. Lenox took it, glanced at it, and 
passed it to Cyril ; for it bore her name, roughly 
scrawled in Jasper’s hand-writing ! 
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“ Read it!” she murmured. “I’m sick with 
fear; the letters swim mistily before my eyes !” 

Mr. Lenox complied with her request, and read 
aloud to her the few sad sentences which the pa- 
per contained : 
’ “Cyrit:—May God and yourself love the 
memory. of the crazed, despairing man, who will 
be cold in death long before these words can rise 
up before your eyes, to accuse him; and ma 
God and yourself forgive the crimes with whic 
he has deliberately wrought his ruin! Dear 
Cyril, judge me not harshly ; I erred that I might 
the sooner gain you; I have been discovered, and 
cannot live to endure the disgrace and infamy ! 
The waters of the brook glide by me as sweetly 
as when we played together beside them; I can 
die in no better place! Cyril, dear Cyril, loved 
but too well, good night forever! Pray for the 
soul of the wretched JASPER.” 


Another cry was heard from the officer; he 
had reached the brook, and when Cyril and Mr. 
Lenox found him, he was kneeling with one knee 
upon the bank, by a clump of alders ; and push- 
ing the latter aside, he was gazing fixedly down. 
They looked, as well ; and there, where the brook 
purled beneath the overhanging willows and 
bushes, which almost shut its waters out from 
the sunlight of mid-day, they saw the dead body 
of the poor suicide, Jasper Wayland! He lay 
motionless upon his back, in the bed of the run- 
let, the shallow water hardly covering his white 
face, as it crept over it, glassing the stony, star- 
ing eyes, and washing his long hair to and fro 
with the sword-grass which floated by! And O, 
how mournful the expression of that cold, dead 
face, rigid in every line, with the desperation of 
his fearful purpose, speaking with shuddering 
eloquence of the last brief struggles of him who 
had thus shattered the golden bow! of his being, 
there, in the silent dreariness and solitude of the 
night—hopeless of the present, hopeless of the 
hereafter ! 


Do you ask now for the fate of Cyril Martin ? 
I cannot tell you ; she must have died, ere this— 
but when, where, or how, God knows! She died, 
not as you have thought, upon that gloomy morn- 
ing, by the brook, but elsewhere, and later. 
What becomes of thousands, whom some mighty 
sorrow daily bereaves of the one darling hope, to 
which they clung with a tenacity greater than 
their love of life itself? Ah, my friend, in joy 
or grief, in the daytime or the night of life, the 
restless heart still throbs and murmurs; and 
though it may be with weary beats, yet it labors 
on unceasingly, till its final rest. 

And here still murmurs and glides the tiny 
brook, as sweetly as if no human heart had been 
hushed to death beneath its ripples! But, come, 
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let us be going ; it is almost sunset. This way ; 
we will follow the stream down to the spot where 
Jasper Wayland’s body was found, and which 
witnessed the last sad scene in this Story OF A 
SvicipE 


A DOOCTOR’S LUCK. 

A wealthy lady had a tickling in her throat, 
and thought that a bristle of her tooth-brush had 
gone down and lodged in the top of the gullet. 
Her throat daily grew worse. It was badly in- 
flamed, and she sent for the family doctor. He 
examined it carefully, and finally assured her 
that nothing was the matter—it was a mere ner- 
vous delusion, he said. Still her throat troubled 
her, and she became so much alarmed that she 
was sure she should die. A friend suggested 
that she should call in Dr. Jones, a young man 
= commencing practice. She did not at first 

ike the idea, but finally consented, and Dr. Jones 
was called. Ile was a person of good address 
and polite manners. He looked carefully at her 
throat, asked her several questions as to the sen- 
sation at the seat of the malady, and finally an- 
nounced that he thought he could relieve her. 
On his second visit he brought with him a very 
delicate pair of forceps, into the teeth of which he 
had secretly inserted a bristle taken from an or- 
dinary tooth-brush. The rest can be imagined. 
The lady threw back her head; the forceps were 
introduced into her mouth; a prick—a loud 
scream! and ’twas all over; and the young 
physician with a smiling face, was holding up to 
the light, and inspecting with lively curiosity, 
the extracted bristle. The patient was in raptures. 
She immediately recovered her health and spirits, 
and went about everywhere sounding the praises 
of “her saviour,” as she persisted in calling the 
dexterous operator. So enthusiastic was her 
gratitude, she offered him her hand in marriage 
and her noble fortune. The fact that the young 
doctor was already married was an insuperable 
obstacle to this arrangement. But the lady’s in- 
fluence and her constant laudations of the physi- 
cian, procured for him a lucrative practice. Thus 
by a harinless little deception, a very worthy 
physician suddenly became one of the most pop- 
ular men of his profession in the city of Philadel- 
phia.— Philadelphia Post. 


AN AFRICAN PROCLAMATION, 

At Fernando Po, the governor ordered that it 
be proclaimed through the streets, that vagrant 
pigs without rings in their noses would be shot. 
An old negro, with bell in hand, was the street 
crier, and he thus spoke to the crowd gathered 
at each corner: “I say—I say—I say—suppose 
a pig walk—iron no live for him nose!—gun 
shoot !—kill ‘im one time! Hear ee, hear ee.” 
Not the most accomplished lexicographer, from 
Johnson’s time to ours, could have proclaimed 
the governor’s ukase so happily, because so in- 
telligibly to those for whom it was intended.— 
Hutchinson's Africa. 


MARRIAGE. 
There are smiles and tears in that gathering band, 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling hand. 
What trying thoughts in the bosom swell, 
As the bride bids parents and bome farewell! 
Knee! down by the side of the tearful fair, 
And strengthen the perilous hour with prayer. 


ANAHUAC. 


BY Miss ©. ALBERTINE HAYDEN. 


Glorious land of Anahuac, 
I am roving far from thee; 

A wanderer in a distant country, 
‘Parted by the broad blue sea. 


Still I love thy balmy flowers, 
Fragrant orange and myrtle green ; 

Waving palm and shining pathos, 
Skies the bluest ever seen. 


Glorious land of Anahuac, 
I shall see thee ne’er again ; 

A lonely exile, I am roaming 
Leagues across the foaming main. 


Still fond memories ever linger 
Around thee like a holy spell; 

God’s fairest blessing rest upon thee: 
Loved Anahuac, fare thee well! 


THE WARD OF COUNT VICONTI. 


BY MARTIN L. BUCKLEY. 


Iw a stately apartment in the Palazzo Viconti, 
sat a young girl whose sad and pallid face seem- 
ed in strong contrast to the brightness and splen- 
dor of the room. It was a grand old room too, 
and might have been gloomy, had one looked 
only upon the dark wainscoting and the gray and 
black floor of tesselated marble ; but, at the win- 
dows, the sun came in through thin hangings of 
delicate rose tint, and around were scattered, on 
every couch and chair, the light and beautiful 
materials for a bridal trousseau. On the table, a 
box of rich workmanship, lined with green vel- 
vet, stood open, with its wealth of pearls and 
diamonds, such as might have graced a queen’s 
crown; while, upon a chair, as if carelessly 
thrown down, lay magnificently-wrought chains, 
and bracelets of gold so pure that they might be 
folded around the arm without a clasp. 

No thought of these splendors seemed to fill 
the mind of the young creature who sat there, 
on a low pile of cushions, her face half buried in 
the beautiful white hands on which there was no 
ornament save a little plain, twisted ring, on 
which she gazed, seemingly with a fond yet sad 
look, as if it were the guerdon of love that was 
buried in the tomb, or, worse still, had been false. 

A coming step failed to rouse her from this 
trance of seemingly painful memories. She did 
not even look up when the step sprang lightly 
across the marble floor, as if its owner’s heart 
were gay and youthful. Apparently she did not 
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hear the voice that spoke to her in loving words. 
Ah! 


“There is dearer dust in Memory’s land 
Than all the rich ore of Peru.”’ 


So the fair, sad girl seemed to think; Yor she 
smiled not on the rich gifts nor the lavish giver. 

“ Have you no word for me, Zaira?” he said, 
at last, in a tone more befitting her sadness than 
his own light-heartedness. 

She started as if an arrow had pierced her. 
“No word, Christo! You know why I have 
none, You brought me here, a helpless orphan, 
given to your care, by a dying father. Youshel- 


~| teréd my orphanage, for which I was grateful. 


You were indeed a kind guardian ; but knowing, 
as you did, that my heart was with the boy-lover 
of my childhood, was it kind to force me into a 
marriage which my whole soul abhors ?” 

A spasm of pain passcd across the listener’s 
face, and Zaira continued in a softer voice : 

“T abhor it, because if I consent to it, it will 
be so utterly a falsehood! Christo, there are 
many who would love you so dearly! Had I 
known no other love, yours would be very dear 
to me; but I cannot forget Romano Leonardi— 
not even if, as you say, he is dead. I do not be 
lieve the tale, although I would far rather be- 
lieve it than that he is false, as you intimated. 
O, Christo, be noble—be yourself! lay aside 
this traffic in hearts, and let me respect and love 
you once more as my guardian. But do not 
wrong your noble nature by seeking to buy my 
plighted love to another with such gauds as 
these !”” 

And she pointed almost contemptuously at 
the rich gifts scattered so lavishly around her; 
and gathering up her own mourning robes which 
she still wore for her tather, she crept listlessly out 
of the room. A moment after, Christo was mount- 
ed upon his steed and riding out of his own gate, 
as if he courted destruction by that mad speed. 

“ By Heaven !” he exclaimed, when the horse 
had exhausted himself and began to slacken pace, 
“By Heaven! I am a fool to bend longer to a 
girl’s whim of loving. One would think that a 
count of Vicorto might win the heart of a young 
maiden who is not over rich in her own right. 
I wish Dalmatiani had never bequeathed her to 
me. There would have been a countess in the 
Palazza Viconti long ere this, and I should have 
settled into a good, stupid, humdrum sort of a 
husband, had it not been for this little gipsey 
who so captivates me.” 

“ Ha! count! whither away so fast ?” shout 
ed a good-natured, hearty voice. “We were 
just about to call on you.” 

Christo looked up, and recognized a frisnd 


who was also on horseback and accompanied by 
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alady. The latter was the most perfect in face 
and figure that Christo had ever looked upon. 
The morning air had given a bright glow toa 
countenance which was lighted by the finest eyes ; 
while the dark green riding habit and plumed 
hat set off the stately yet graceful form. The ease 
with which she managed a fiery horse, and the 
grace and animation of her gestures, were irre- 
sistible. She spoke but a word or two when her 
companion named her to Christo as the Countess 
Leonora Verdi, but that little half sentence was 
sufficient to impress him that she had the sweet- 
est voice that had ever met his ears. For hours 
after, it seemed to ring there as if it were left—a 
thrilling melody—in the sweet summer air. The 
poor sad Zaira, at home, seemed but a poor crea- 
ture after all to this glorious countess ; and the 
weak, fickle Christo, impressible to any new face 
or figare, rode homewards at a much slower pace 
and with a more thoughtfal and less angry brow 
than that with which he came out. Not until he 
returned, did he remember—so glamored and 
confused had he been that he had actually for- 
gotten his young friend’s intimation—that he and 
his companion were about to take Palazzo Viconti 
im their way. He felt vexed and irritated at the 
loss, and avoided seeing the Lady Zaira, or even 
entering the room where he had showered his 
wedding gifts upon her unwelcoming acceptance. 

While he lingered in the hall, a glance at the 
window showed him the two gay equestrians 
just alighting at his gate; and, forgetting his 
dignity, he rushed out to meet them. Confused 
at his own hastiness of reception, he allowed the 
servant to open the door of the very room he had 
been so anxious to avoid and usher the guests 
into it. 

Zaira still sat there, like a captive queen amid 
the spoils of the enemy. The three approached 
her, and Christo, still confused, made but wretch- 
ed work of an introduction of his ward. He 
was still more confused and surprised when 
Zaira at the name of the Countess Salviati, 
started forward and clasped her in an af- 
fectionate embrace. The countess returned it, 
yet with a startled look, as if she did not quite 
comprehend what it meant. Flushing to the 
brow, and timid as a fawn that starts at its own 
footsteps, Zaira retreated ; then gathering cour- 
age, she drew from her bosom a miniature and 
placed it in the hands of the countess. 

Whatever was the mystery, this simple act 
explained it; and Leonora, more self-possessed 
than the young girl before her, turned to the as- 
tonished spectators of the scene and said, smiling : 

“ Years ago, Giannetino Salviati, my own fath- 
or, was made prisoner by the Count Dalmatiana. 
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This little angel begged his release of her father, 
and obtained it. Of course, I am under a vow 
of eternal gratitude to her. I gave her my pic- 
ture as a pledge; but, having never met her 
since, and not catching the name, when you, 
count, introduced us, I little thought she was the 
sweet child who saved my father from the hor- 
rors of a prisoner’s fate—for already had his death 
been decreed. He, alas! has gone to the grave; 
and yours, my little Zaira, where is he ?” 

Zaira’s tearful eyes told the tale of wo which 
her young heart had already experienced, and the 
Countess Leonora mingled her tears with hers. 
Every moment Christo became more madly in 
love with the beautiful Leonora. Seen beside the 
bride he had chosen, she seemed so absolutely 
queenly that Zaira’s simple and pensive graces 
paled into insipidity. Even in her grief, she was 
majestic, grand, lofty—while Zaira only melted 
into the weeping tenderness of a child. 

Could Zaira have known how Christo had 
changed in the last three hours, how wildly he had 
been hoping and fearing, she would not have louk- 
ed so wretched. The thought of Romano Leon- 
ardi came upon her now like a summer cloud. 
It would have been like a gleam of sunlight had 
she known that even then, Christo was plotting 
how to dispose of her, yet that he was resolving 
never to resign her to Romano. 

For Christo, in those few hours, saw himself 
accepted of the young and beautifal countess, al- 
though he selfishly determined that his refractory 
ward should have none of the benefits of free- 
dom. Something of mortified pride mingled 
with a touch of natural tyranny in his disposition, 
made him think seriously of confining her in an 
apartment in the Palazzo, although with not 
even a floating idea of subjecting her to any pri- 
vation save that of freedom. He could not bear 
that she should be the wife of any other man. 

Carnoro, a rejected suitor of Zaira, was often 
in the company Of the count. False and treach- 
erous, he excited the people of Viconti against 
their master. A dreadful riot ensued, in which 
Leonora contrived to enlist the services of Ro- 
mano Leonardi. Trembling for the fate of Zaira, 
he sped his way to the scene of confusion ; and 
Christo, ignorant of his passion for Zaira, gladly 
accepted the offered services, and, with his help, 
subdued the rioters. At the Palazzo, he en- 
countered Leonora. Her blushes showed that 
she had not forgotten her early love; but Ro- 
mano preserved only the calm, serene appearance 
of friendship that had ever characterized his de- 
portment toward her. 

His conduct determined her to accept the pre- 


posals of marriage made her by Chiisto; and 
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when they returned from a long ramble in the 
forest, Christo informed his guest that he was 
about to enter into that relation with the love- 
ly lady he had just parted from. Welcome in- 
deed was this intelligence which seemed to ensure 
Romano from any further pursuit from her vain 
love. Now he was ffee to find the beloved Zaira, 
of whose nearness to him he was yet unconscious. 
He was already preparing for his departure, when 
a chance word from Leonora unwittingly reveal- 
ed the name of the count's ward and the fact of 
her concealment in the Palazzo. 

“You have seen this maiden, countess?” he 
asked, breathlessly. 

“Often. And, indeed, bound as I am to her 
by a great and powerful obligation, I would do 
anything for her release. But I cannot disobey 
the count’s positive prohibition ; so I content my- 
self with alleviating her loneliness, as much as 
possible, when he is away and I can gain access 
to her.” 

“May I too, share your benevolent inten- 
tions ?”’ asked Romano, carelessly. 

“Ah, that is precisely what the count wishes 
to avoid. I have an idea that he confines her 
wholly because he will have no one falling in love 
with her.” 

“ Is she then so lovely ?” 

“ Beautifu! !” 

“ Describe her.” 

And Leonora, out of the depths of her love and 
gratitude to Zaira, drew a picture which Romano 
at once recognized as his lost love. He succeed- 
ed in findiug the location of her apartment and 
then wrote her a letter which he entrusted to a 
servant. The servant lost it and Christo found 
it. It was without name or date, but the count 
remembered, what he had strangely forgotten, 
that Romano Leonardi was his ward’s boy-lover. 

It would not answer to betray any knowledge 
of this ; so he only removed her to a more secure 
prison, which baffled even Leonora’s ingenuity to 
find. Meantime, his marriage preparations went 
gaily on. Leonora promised Romano, on his de- 
partare, which now seemed inevitable, as Christo 
did not urge him to remain, that she would do 
all that mortal woman could do, to bring Zaira 
to his arms. He was obliged to be satisfied with 
this, and departed. 

The wedding took place, and, for a while the 
Palazzo was a scene of gaiety. Many were the 
inquiries made for the count’s beautiful ward, to 
which he made specious answers, saying that the 
Lady Zaira was about renouncing all worldly 
pleasure and devoting herself to a life of strict 
retirement. 

Meanwhile the imprisoned bird struggled to be 


free. She had once seen Romano through her 
prison bars, and had persuaded Leonora to tell 
her why he was there. Not knowing when he 
went, she had, on that very day, made a desper- 
ate attempt to escape, which so maddened Christo 
that he was determined to give out that she was 
dead, and lay claim to her estates in order to give 
the now much needed supply to an army which 
he had raised to invade a neighboring province. 
Besides, he was nearly ready to join the army, 
and he was in terror lest she should escape in his 
absence. 

His revelations in sleep induced Leonora to con- 
jecture that some dreadfal idea of murdering his 
ward existed in his mind, and the knowledge of 
this awakened a hatred for her husband and a 
determination to foil him. She procured a power- 
ful narcotic, on the morning that the army was 
to set forth, and secretly conveyed it to Zaira, 
bidding her to take it immediately. Leonora 
knew that Christo would visit the prisoner’s cell 
before he departed, and she went with him 
though against his wish. At his entrance, fol- 
lowed closely by his wife, he started back with 
affright. On the low couch, lay his prisoner with 
death stamped upon her features. Remorse and 
the memory of his past love for her were busy 
at his heart; yet not for a moment could he stay 
to weep or gaze. The trumpet had already 
sounded, and, with a few hasty directions to 
Leonora to conduct the funeral privately, he left 
her. As the flying banners receded from her 
sight, Leonora sent a horseman for Komano to 
come to her instantly; and, then, with the as- 
sistance of the servants she had the dead girl con- 
veyed to her own apartment. Here she watched 
over her until the effects of the narcotic might be 
expected to subside, when Romano rushed hast- 
ily in. At that moment, Zaira, as if warmed in- 
to life by the voice and step of her beloved, awoke, 
and was clasped in his arms! 

Bribing the servants to keep all secret until 
he could convey her from pursuit, he waited 
only until she had recovered from the shock, and 
then, a wedded bride, Zaira passed out from that 
hated dwelling. 

Leonora did not live to meet her husband's 
suspicions ; and, after her death, Romano had no 
further hesitation in asserting his wife’s right to 
her inheritance and exposing her guardian’s 
cruel treachery. 

NIGHT. 


The glorious sun i* gone, 
And the gathering darkoess of night comes on. 
Like custain God's hind band it tows, 
To shade the couch where his children repose. 
Toen Kacel, while the watchiug stars are bright, 
And give your lass thoughts to the Guardi.n of night, 
Waas, Ja. 


A MYSTERIO‘ S TRAGEDY. 


PURITY. 


BY MRS. BR. B. EDSON. 


I would not liken thee, my gentle friend, 
To the gay rose with its red heart of fire; 
Thy modest beauty does not court the gaze— 
We learn to love thee first, and then admire. 


Nor art thou like the violets in the meadow grass, 
Hiding the glory of thy fair young face; 
_ But rather by the emerald-bordered paths 
Of Love's fair garden thou shouldst find a place. 


Nor yet the lily, with its haughty mien, 
Tossing its pearly banners on the air, 

Is a fit emblem of thy winning grace, 
8o soft and tender, yet so bright and fair! 


Ah, now I think me of a flower that’s meet 

To shadow forth thy beauty and thy worth— 
The snowy crocus, with its golden heart, 

The first love-offering from the wakening earth! 
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A MYSTERIOUS TRAGEDY, 


BY DR. G. L. FENTON. 


Tue short, gloomy winter day was about 
coming toanend, The distant hills in their 
background of pale yellow looked like a train 
of huge camels sturdily moving onward. The 
river, winding in many a strange coil, seemed 
like @ great, slimy serpent, crawling slowly over 
the darkening land. 

At least so thought Bertha Von Hagen, who 
stood at the window gazing at the black and 
desolate scene, now and then shivering, and wish- 
ing most devoutly, that she had been born in the 
tropics. The fact was, she disliked the winter, 
and saw no beauty atallinit. She never skated, 
and never took a sleigh-ride if she could help it. 
She had a horror of the snow, a horror that 
seemed to have been born in her 

The only feature of the season that she did 
enjoy was the long evenings, when she could 
exclude the outward world, and bask in the light 
and warmth of the cosy parlor. She had a pas- 
sion for light. In summer the rooms were flood- 
ed with sunshine all the long day, in winter they 
beamed with gas. In this matter she was terri- 
bly extravagant, but remonstrances were of no 
avail. She drew the curtains, therefore, with a 
good grace, and walked across the room to her 
favorite arm-chair before the fire. 

She was one of those pale, quiet women, who 
look a great deal better in the evening than they 
do.in the day time, and are handsome only when 


animated. Moreover, she looked well only in 
rich dark dresses, and so she always wore purple 
or black of rich material, but made perfectly 
plain. Her favorite dress was black silk. 

She was twenty-five years old, and thought 
herself pretty well off. She had a little money 
in the bank, quite enough to support her, an 
aunt who endured her and with whom she lived, 
and a lover who cared a great deal for her. To 
be sure there were some drawbacks to her hap- 
piness. Not two years before, her half-brother, 
a fine, manly fellow, whom she devoutly loved 
and believed in, had met his death in a curious 
manner, whilst travelling at the West. The ac- 


| count furnished her of the catastrophe had never 


quite satisfied her. Some link in it seemed 
wanting, which made the matter rather mysteri- 
ous. But as she had few friends, not one of 
whom would have cared to investigate the affair, 
she never mentioned it. It was, however, a sore 
spot, which she could not bear to have touched, 
but which, when touched, always made her ner- 
vous and thoughtful. 

The sound. of the bell recalled her to herself. 
She now remembered that Urnsley, her lover, 
was coming out from the city to escort her to a 
little party in the neighborhood. Consequently, 
she left off dreaming and arose to meet him. 
Bertha’s aunt thought Urnsley a great match 
for her. In fact, Bertha herself liked him. He 
was tall and handsome, refined in his manners, 
and very talented. Moreover, he loved Bertha 
devotedly, and if she wished she would have 
found it impossible to have disliked him. She 
gave him a seat before the crimson grate, and 
watched him smilingly, as he held out his hands 
to enjoy its warmth. 

“Any news, Urnsley ?” asked Bertha. 

‘None, I believe. Do you think of going ?” 

« What, in this dress ?” 

“Why, yes, why not? It is very pretty and 
very becoming.” 

Bertha laughed, and concluded that she would 
wear the black silk after all, a matter that had 
been secretly decided upon hours before. Her 
aunt bustled through the room. 

“Bertha, it is very cold. Wrap yourself up 
warm if you go out.” 

“Aunty, look here!” And Bertha held out 
her great fur cape and its accompaniments. “I 
have no notion of getting cold, you see.” 

“You are just what your brother was in that 
respect,” was the reply. ’ 

Bertha darted an angry look at her aunt, and 
grew suddenly thoughtful. 

“ Come, Bertha, shall I help you on with your 
cape?” asked Urnsley. “Is your brother's his- 
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tory a secret? I should like to hear it,” he whis- 
pered, after a pause. 

“ Don’t ask me about it. Ican’t tell you now. 
May be sometime.” 

They were unfashionably early, but Miss Von 
Hagen found herself preceded by a considerable 
number of gaily-dressed ladies. She had, how- 
ever, but few acquaintances among them, and 
preferred Urnsley’s company to theirs. Togeth- 
er, therefore, they paid their respects to their 
hostess, and then wandered off towards the mu- 
sic-room. A tinkling bell from an ornamental 
clock over the piano, announced the hour of 
nine. Urnsley suddenly grew restless, drew out 
his watch and changed his position. 

‘*Nine o’clock, and I’m off,” said Urnsley, 
looking straight at Bertha with fixed eyes. 

“Yes, it is nine, but we will not go yet. 
“ We've only just come, you know.” 

“ Nine o’clock, and I’m off,” repeated Urnsley, 
a little louder, and he began to shiver as if chilly. 

Bertha drew him a litt!e aside. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t speak so loud, 
Urnsley. People will think you crazy.” 

Still shivering, he stared at her vacantly. But 
after a few minutes he became quiet, and pres- 
ently looked at Bertha with a smiling face and 


made some careless remark about the company. 
A score of times at least, had Bertha noticed 
this singular conduct on the part of Urnsley, but 
she had never mentioned it, inasmuch as she 
had no one with whom she was intimate enough 


to whom go mention it. It always happened at 
the same hour, namely, nine o’clock, and always 
had the same result, a melancholy, which no ef- 
fort could shake off, and which hang about him 
the remainder of the evening, or a forced cheer- 
fulness, positively saddening to the spectator. 

In fact this was the second drawback to Ber- 
tha’s happiness, though she believed that the 
matter would finally be explained, and that this 
singular conduct would be found to arise from 
one of those strange antipathies noticeable in 
some people, and for which there is no account- 
ing. The music-room was almost unoccupied 
save by themselves, and Urnsley seated himself 
at the piano and swept his fingers over the keys. 
He had a passion for music, and played a great 
deal, and was quick to tell the difference between 
a good musician and an indifferent one, and a 
good and bad instrument. The piano was in 
perfect tune, and his fingers wandered over it 
delightedly. 

“ Play something,” whispered Bertha, leaning 
over his shoulder. ‘“ No one will notice.” 

Bertha herself did not know a thing about 
music. She neither sang nor played. She had 
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heard a few tunes so often that she had learned 
to recognize them, buat beyond that, music was 
one grand mystery to her. She abhorred the 
piano drill, but liked very well to hear Urnsley 
play, because she saw it pleased him. 

Now, he plunged into something so slow and 
mourntul, that Bertha imagined it a dead march, 
and wished she had kept silent. But presently 
the movement became more rapid, and she found 
herself, for the first time, carried along by the 
tide of sound, and entirely forgetful of all things 
else. A little knot of people gathered close to 
the piano, many attracted by the sound hastened 
towards the room, so that when the musician 
paused, he was surprised and confused to be 
greeted by a burst of applause. He bowed grave- 
ly, and walked away to another room. 

“Who is he?” asked a dozen voices. 

“ Splendid player,” said a connoisseur. 

Bertha heard and was pleased. The incident 
had put her in a good humor for the evening. 
She found herself chatting gaily with a young 
gentleman just introduced by her hostess, and 
was surprised herself by her own vivacity. The 
young man, at least half a dozen years her junior, 
thought her handsome at first, but when the ex- 
citement of the occasion brought a bright bloom 
to her cheeks, and he caught the magnetic flash 
of her eyes, and listened to her piquant conver- 
sation, then he thought her positively beautiful, 
and actually fell in love with her. A movement 
in an inner room attracted their attention. The 
company were forming into cotillons, and the 
other rooms were fast becoming deserted. The 
young man looked eagerly at Bertha. 

“You dance, of course, Miss Von Hagen? 
Shall I have the honor of your hand ?” 

Bertha shrugged her shoulders. 

“No, I thank you. I never dance, though I 
like to see others do so.” 

“ How can you resist it? The music is so in- 
spiring, and those airy changes are so fascinating.” 

“Tam able to resist temptation very easily, 
you perceive, the rather that I fancy I should 
present a poor figure upon the floor.” 

“You are mistaken,” was the impetuous re- 
sponse. “I venture to predict differently.” 

Bertha laughed, then turned the conversation 
by commenting upon the dancing. 

“Tt is wonderful,” she said, “the accuracy 
of motion, when I look to see them plunged 
into inextricable confusion, as their figures glide 
gracefully here and there, turn imperceptibly and 
are back in their old places. Is it the music that 
keeps that machinery in order ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘“ Music is the spirit 
of dancing. Without it, it becomes lifeless.” 
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“ Tt does not inspire me,” said Bertha. “ Some- 
times, indeed, it makes me thoughtful and sad, 
but it never affects me as some other things do. 
The mere reading of poetry often makes me 
shivery, and the words haunt me as if I had 
heard them in some other existence than this. 
Some people’s voices hold me spell-bound. 
However trivial their conversation I cannot move 
whilst they speak. But I like organ music, if I 
care fornoother. I like that grand roll of sound, 
which, as it gradually dies away to our ears, as- 
cends higher and higher, till we are sure that the 
smoke of it at least, must reach heaven.” 

“TI believe you are music-mad, in spite of 
your declaration to the contrary,” said the young 
man, laughingly. 

“No,” said Bertha, “ but what does that mass 
of moving figures make you think of? It is 
something like the weaving of a huge and gay 
lampmat. Don’t you see how skillfully the 
threads twine in and out? Or, it is a cobweb, 
and the spider, a wood spider of course, because 
it is so brilliant, darts here and there to impart 
its work. Or, it is a snake of the tropics, twist- 
ing into a thousand coils, each one of which has 
@ separate life and motion.” 

“ Speaking of snakes,” said the young man, 
“I must tell you, Miss Von Hagen, of my ex- 
ploit last summer. I went with a companion 
on an exploring expedition to Blue Hill one day. 
Now as long as I can remember, that hill has 
been famous for rattle-snakes, though like the 
sea-serpent, they are seen only on rare occasions. 
Provided that the story was a myth, we were 
disposed to go armed for an emergency, and I 
took with me accordingly a small hatchet, a 
weapon which is useful in many respects when 
upon such an excursion. Contrary to our ex- 
pectations, we did hear the ominous rattle, and 
prepared for the conflict. I crept cautiously for- 
ward and discovered his snakeship coiled ready 
for a spring, With my weapon raised, [ 
advanced—” 

A deep sigh startled the narrator as well as 
Bertha. Both instinctively turned their heads, 
and saw Urnsley standing behind, with a pro- 
foundly melancholy face, and with eyes fixed 
eagerly upon the young man. 

“Did you kill him?” he asked, in a whisper. 

I did,” said the young man, surprised into a 
whispered reply. 

Urnsley raised his hands, as if to ward off some 
invisible person, uttered a slight groan, turned 
and left the room. 

“I am afraid Urnsley is ill,” said Bertha’s 
companion. 

She did not hear him. She was intent only 
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upon finding Urnsley and drawing him away 
from the crowded rooms. They walked home 
slowly, talking rationally enough. The moon 
had risen, bringing into view the distant hills, 
and lighting the sluggish waters of the river near 
at hand. The glimmer caught Urnsley’s gaze. 

“Bertha, what a peaceful scene,” he said. 
“I believe the moon loves that lazy river.” 

“But I don’t,” said Bertha. “A slow, creep- 
ing mass of water, winding over a tract of swamp 
with nameless horrors at the bottom of it. A 
distiller of poisonous vapors, which are even now 
steaming up from it. I don’t wonder, Urnsley, 
that the flowers upon its banks blossom blood- 
red.” 

The conversation gradually turned upon their 
own affairs. Urnsley grew more cheerful, and 
as he bade Bertha good-night, whispered in her 
ear: 

“Look out for a surprise, Bertha. I am go- 
ing to New York on business, and when you see 
me again I may be an unexpected, but not, I 
trust, an unwelcome guest. Till then—” 

She bent forward, received the kiss, and the 
door closed upon him. Thedaysspedon. The 
clouds thickened, and the snow fell softly down 
over the expectant land. Shut up in convent 
seclusion within the cosy parlor, amid her birds 
and flowers, Bertha turned resolutely away from 
the cold, white world without, and lived in 
dreams and the hope of a coming summer. She 
thought of Urnsley constantly. Every day she 
opened the piano, looked at the keys fondly, but 
without touching them, and now and then hum- 
med some old tune very incorrectly under her 
breath. She dreamed through the long evenings, 
sitting before the bright fire, until dreams began 
to be the order of her life. 

She sat as usual one evening, drawing through 
her hands the canvass upon which she was work- 
ing a pair of slippers for Urnsley. Green leaves 
and red roses mingled together, suggestive of 
summer. The worsted flowers recalled the liv- 
ing ones to Bertha’s mind. She arose, plucked 
a red rose, a spray of mignonette, and a long 
trailing branch of green, and fastened them in 
her hair. Then she sat down to the slippers 
again, wondering how often in fature years she 


should place them ready for feet homeward turn- 
ed. How often, before just such another bright 
fire, but in another home, she should place the 
arm-chair, and arrange the warm dressing-gown 
for the coming one. She did not hear the open- 
ing of the door, but the voice of the domestic 
disturbed her. 

“ Miss Bertha, there is a gentleman from the 
West below, who wishes to see you.” 
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“From the West? Then show him in here at 
once.” 

The stranger paused as he reached the door- 
way, and gazed for a moment upon the picture 
before him. He saw the flowers, whose fragrance 
pervaded the room, the carpet dashed with warm 
crimson, the burning coals and the jets of gas, 
quivering and leaping up within their globes of 
ground glass. But above all he saw Bertha’s 
dreamy, happy face, overshadowed hy the bright 
flowers, which, unnoticed, had fallen from their 
place. It was a picture never, never to be effac- 
ed from his mind. 

“ Miss Von Hagen, I believe,” said the stranger 

Bertha arose gracefully. 

“Tam the Mr. Mott, with whom you held 
some correspondence a year or two since, at the 
time—” 

“T recollect it well,” said Bertha. “Be seat- 
ed, sir. You have come to fultil your promise 
of giving me every particular of that melancholy 
affuir, by which my brother lost his life.” . 

“T have,” was the reply. “It was at my 
house that it happened, and in this wise. Your 
brother and his friend with whom he had made 
the tour of the West, had been ill for weeks with 
the fever and ague in its worst form, contracted 
by careless exposure to the night air, and by sleep- 
ing on the damp ground night after night in 
their journeyings over the prairies. It was just 
at sunset in the autumn time that they came to 
my house. I had met your brother in the sum- 
mer, at Milwaukie, therefore we were old ac- 
quaintances. Your brother was suffering with 
the fever at the time he entered the house, and I 
hastened accordingly to give him the best lodg- 
ing that my dwelling afforded. His friend was 
as yet free from the fever and was very gay and 
talkative the whole evening. We listened with 
delight to his stories, and parted with him with 
regret about eight o’clock, at which time ho 
retired. Soon after I looked into the room and 


found your brother sound asleep, and his friend 
excited and feverish, walking to and fro. 

“*Are you ill?’ I inquired. 

“He turned around and glared at me. 

«Til! Tam in a burning lake a hundred times 
worse than that which the old theologians pic- 


tured. 0, for a grave in a snow drift.’ 

“T retired, but in half an hour after, attracted 
by a singular noise, I again entered the room. 
Your brother was still sleeping. I saw his calm 
profile as I stood in the doorway. His friend 
stood by his bedside, and as I looked, he slowly 
raised his right hand, and I saw the glimmer of 
steel, and then suddenly the axe descended 
and—” 
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“Go on,” said Bertha, looking calmly at the 


narrator. 

“Your brother died without a murmur. I 
glanced involuntarily at the clock and saw that 
it was just upon the stroke of nine. The eyes 
of the madman followed mine. 

“Nine o'clock, and I’m off,’ he muttered. 
Then he took a parting look at his victim, re- 
peated the words, and rushed from the house. I 
never saw him again, nor do I even know his 
name.” 

Bertha sat white and still, unheeding the hur- 
ried steps of an intruder, but Mr. Mott turned has- 
tily around. ‘Good heavens!” he exclaimed, 
as his eyes met those of Urnsley, “ It is he !’’ 

“ Bertha, forgive!” said Urnsley, bowing him- 
self before her. “I did not know the wrong I 
was doing you. Say only that you forgive me, 
and you shall never more see my face.” 

She regarded him with an immovable, icy 
stare. The clasped hands slowly opened, and 
the canvass, into which so many happy dreams 
had been wrought, fell at his feet. He pressed 
it eagerly to his lips. 

“ Bertha, only forgive.” 

She raised her hands before her face to hide 
him from her gaze, and moved back a little to 
avoid his touch. Slowly he arose, crossed the 
room, and pushed back the window curtains, 
looking out into the night and muttering all the 
while under his breath something about the 
peaceful river. Then he strode to the door, 
pausing to look back as he reached it. He saw 
through her parted fingers the same still, rigid 
look upon her horror-frozen face. Then he was 


gone. 
HIGH LIFE IN JAPAN, 


The Japanese lady of quality lives in the un- 
broken seclusion of her own home. Within the 
ample domains of her lord she has her gardens, 
and her walks, and rvom for all pastimes. 
Thither may come the maskers, the jugylers, 
and all the troop of merry makers to divert her. 
Rarely, except on some great holiday or religious 
festival, does she go furth, and then in the jeal- 
ously closed and guarded norimon. She has her 
maids in waiting, who live with her in luxurious 
ease, her attendants when she goes abroad, at 
home indalging in such light feminine employ- 
ments as embroidery, painting screens and fans, 
or diverting themselvos with the harp and lute, 


—Letter from Jeddo. 


GRIEF. 
How little of ourselves we know 
Befvre a grief the heart has felt! 
The lestons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind as well as melt. 
misery too stera fur mirth, 
The reach of thought, the strength of will, 
Mid cloud and tewpexts have their birth, 
Though blight anu blast their course fulfil. 
or 


[ontamat.) 
THE DREAM IS OVER. 


BY MAUD IRVING. 


Will you come to the grove 
Where we ‘ve so often met, 
Where we ’ve spoken low werds 

I can never forgot? 
Will you come when the light 
Of the day fades away, 
And shadows of twilight 
On Nature’s breast play? 


Yes, come to that spot 
So dear and so sweet, 
It seems the true place 
For us, love, to meet. 
I will surely be there, 
And will give you release, 
Though the words I may speak 
Will shatter my peace! 


I will give thee the ring 

’ You placed on my hand, 

When you told me you loved me— 
That little gold band 

Has been dear, very dear, 
But I°ll give it to you, 

Since you no longer feel 
Affection, love-true. 


I will bid you farewell, 
And see you no more, 
And my dreams of sweet joy 
Will forever be o’er. 
I have loved you so truly, 
And deemed you 80 pure: 
But all is now over, 


My grief endure. 


My heart shall not break, 
Ah, false one, for you! 

I despise you, I hate you, 
You ’ve proven untrue! 

Then come to the grove 
Where we ve so often met, 

And the bright, happy past 
I will try to forget. 


> 
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BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


The following narrative was written out from 
notes furnished by Mr. North himself, and con- 
tains substantially the history of his early life as 
he has recorded it. 


My father was a medical man, and while at- 
tending lectures in Philadelphia, he became ac- 
quainted with my mother, and married her. He 
settled in the village of Acton, but contracted a 
malignant fever from one of his first patients, 
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which cost him his life. My mother was thus 
left almost entirely destitute and friendless, with 
a baby two months old—myself. 

Through many toils, troubles, and privations, 
my poor mother struggled on, till I became old 
enough to be a benefit rather than a burden to 
her. I never had any teacher but herself. She 
was quite competent, however, to give me a good 
average education, and she spared no pains for 
that purpose. 

I was, I believe, neither better nor worse than 
other boys, and I have no doubt that I often gave 
great pain to my excellent mother. But for all 
that I loved her almost to idolatry. Indeed we 
were all in all to each other. Eventually, how- 
ever, there was a third person taken into the 
partnership. 

One day, when I was at that age when the 
spirit which prompts to mischief is most potent 
within the human breast, one of my playmates 
“dared” me to mount a ram, an exceedingly 
vicious animal, notorious for his butting propen- 
sities,"and such like disgracefully “ ram-bunc- 
tious” proceedings. Iwould not “take a dare” 
from anybody. So I mounted the ram, without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

Of the immediate consequences of this gallant 
deed I have no definite and distinct idea. Fora 
considerable length of time, all my faculties were 
brought to a focus in my hands and legs, and the 
whole universe was concentrated in the one 
mighty consideration—how to hold on. When 
my second senses again began to take cognizance 
of matters and things in general, I found myself 
flying through the air, at a rate of speed muck 
beyond two-forty, and wholly at the mercy of my 
ovine charger. 

The only ram-riders of whom I have any 
knowledge are Phrixus and Helle, who rode a 
golden ram, and those famous ladies in the 
“Spectator,” who “for their crincum-crancum 
lost their bincum bancum,” who rode a black one ; 
and I am very sure that I took the shine out of 
both. If the Bootian children had had such a 
ram to ride as I had, they would both have been 
spilled in the Hellespont, if not sooner; and if 
the fair, frail English ladies had had no better 
security for their lands than I had for my neck, 
their case would have been a bad one, beyond all 
doubt. 

There is hardly a conceivable trick to which 
my ram-pant racer did not resort in the effort to 
unsheep me; but I stuck to the fleece like another 
Jason, unmoved and immovable. There was a 
certain pond, on which we used to skate, in win- 
ter time, but which in summer was almost dry. 
At the time of which I speak, there was nothing 


left of it except afew square yards of black mud, 
as black as pitch, and almost as tenacious. 

Into this “Slough of Despond” the frantic 
ram planged headlong, and rolled over and over, 
and over again, until every superficial inch, both 
of ram and rider, was of the color of a chimney- 
sweep’s livery. But still I kept my hold, and 
with my fingers deep in the mud-saturated fleece, 
defied anything with horns, Old Nick not except- 
ed, to unseat me. At last the ram appeared to 
give up the contest, and slowly and solemnly 
emerged from the quagmire, with Master Phil 
still erect and triumphant upon his woolly throne. 
As we reached the margin of the pond, and 
while I was trying to wipe some of the pitchy 
mud from my eyes, I heard a sweet little voice, 
with tremulous earnestness, exclaim : 

“ Katie, is that the devil ?” 

This compliment was neither intended for my- 
self nor for th@ ram, individually ; but for ram 
and boy both, forming collectively a sooty-look- 
ing, centaur-like, horned and cloven-footed mon- 
ster, not unlike the popular idea of “ Auld 
Clootie,” in his incarnate manifestations. As 
soon as my eyes were in a condition to perform 
their appropriate functions, I saw standing by the 
pond a child, of surpassing beauty, attended by 
her nurse. It was she who asked if “that was 
the devil,”’ and I was strongly inclined to ask in 
my turn if that was an angel. She certainly 
looked more like one than anything I had ever 
seen before. Her nurse, I afterwards ascertained, 
had just been entertaining her with some super- 
stitious narrative containing a minute description 
of his satanic majesty, hence the exclamation. 

Such was my first introduction to Lily Walter. 
It seemed inauspicious enough, certainly ; but I 
do not know that its singularity was disadvan- 
tageous to me in the end. Lily soon discovered 
that I was no more of a devil than other bad 
boys, and it was not long before she became very 
fond of playing with me. The fact is, I wor- 
shipped her from the very first; and child though 
she was, she had no doubt penetration enough to 
see it. 

Years rolled on, and the boy grew to be almost 
a man. They were for me years of many toils 
and difficulties ; but as I grew older my services 
to my mother became more valuable, and I had 
the gratification of doing much to sweeten the 
cup of her existence, so long overflowing with 
bitterness. With all that I could do, however, 
we remained poor, and often poorly provided for. 

One sultry summer day, I was passing slowly 
down a magnificent avenue of elms, which gave 
their name to an estate known as “ The Elms,” 
the finest in all that region of country. It was 
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the property of the Raymond family, the oldest 
and most aristocraticamong us. The house was 
old, but substantial, and decidedly picturesque, 
and the grounds around it were a very paradise 
of beauty. The trees of the avenue were of the 
growth of centuries, and their tops were so inter- 

laced as altogether to exclude the sun. In this 

tunnel of living verdure I overtook Lily Walter. 

She talked enthusiastically of the place and its 

beauties. 

“You would like to be mistress of it,” said I, 
“ wouldn’t you?” 

“Indeed I would,” she replied. 

She might be, if she chose ; that everybody 
knew. Mr. Raymond, a well-preserved bachelor, 
of forty-something, would gladly make her such. 
She did not think of that, however, when she 
spoke. She did soon afterwards, though ; and 
the thought dyed her whole face and neck with 
blushes, which I saw, but to which I made no 
reference. 

Before the interview was over, I satisfied my- 
self that in a fair race with Mr. Raymond, even 
carrying as I did the heavy weight of poverty 
and inferior position, I might indulge a well- 
grounded hope of being successful in the end. I 
was sorely tempted to put the matter to the 
hazard of a decisive question; but I thought 
that I was in honor bound to restrain myself, and 
with difficulty I did so. 

Lily was an orphan, wholly dependent upon 
an imperious and purse-proud uncle. If she 
were to marry me, she would never touch a 
penny of his vast accumulations. And what 
had I to offer her? Love in a shanty; with a 
bare subsistence, at best, and a life of wasting, 
never-ending drudgery. What a prospect for 
one whom the very winds of heaven had never 
been allowed to visit too rudely! Forbid it, 
justice, honor, manhood—everything. 

So we separated, with no other consolation on 
my part than the one bitter-sweet conviction that 
Lily might have been mine if a more fortunate 
planet had presided at my birth. I saw her no 
more for years. The next day I put in practice 
a resolution which I had adopted some months 
previously. I left the quiet shades of Acton, and 
went out into the world, “to seek my fortune,” 
without the least idea of where I was to go or 
what I was to do for that purpose. 

I had long been dissatisfied with my condition 
at Acton. Two individuals, Mr. Raymond and 
Mr. Liston, Lily’s uncle, from their great wealth 
and political influence, controlled public opinion 
in and about the village, and both of them were 
bitterly hostile to me. They both knew that 
Lily looked upon me with favor, and they prob 


ably thought that matters had gone further be- 
tween us than they really had. At all events, 
they both showed a fixed determination to 
thwart me at every turn, and they being so pow- 
erful, and I so weak, had little difficulty in par- 
alyzing all my efforts to improve my condition. 

Under these circumstances, I resolved, though 
with many misgivings, to leave my mother and 
my home, and Lily. In some part of the great 
world, I might hope at least to meet with such 
fair play as every human being is entitled to in 
the pursuit of that which should be within reach 
of all, at least in a country like ours. Taking 
with me barely enough of money for a few days’ 
subsistence, I handed over to my mother all that 
I had been able to save—not much, it must be 
confessed—and with a heart as heavy as my 
purse was light, I bade farewell to Acton, I 
knew not for how long. 

I travelled on fuot towards the nearest consid- 
erable town which I could reach, without much 
difficulty, in one day. Nothing of any moment 
occurred till towards the middle of the afternoon, 
when I was overtaken by a stout, bluff-looking 
individual, a pedestrian like myself, with a very 
heavy bundle or knapsack on his shoulders. 

“Good day, sir,” said he. “ Travellin’ to- 
wards town, I s’pose. Just like me. I’ve tried 
the country a year; and I’m tired of it.” 

“ You prefer living in town, then ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ Then you don’t like either town or country ?” 

Just so.” 

“But you must live either in one or the 
other.” 

“ Bat I will not liye in either.” 

“Then you'll have to live under ground.” 

“No, I wont. I tried that once for a whole 
long winter, in Lapland; and I don’t mean to 
try it again, if I keep my senses.” 

“Then I would like to know where one can 
live who inhabits neither town nor country.” 

“ Did you never hear of living on the water ?”’ 

“Yes, I have heard of such a thing, in 
China.” 

“ And in America too, I’ll be bound.” 

“You mean at sea?” 

“You've hit it now. I’ve lived on the water 
almost constantly since I was ten years old, and 
I can’t leave itnow. The perfume of tar and 
bilge-water is absolutely necessary to my health 
and comfort.” 

My new companion was rather a rough cus- 
tomer, but there was something about him that 
pleased me, nevertheless. We made the remain- 
der of the journey together, and put up at the 
same house in town. The day after his arrival 
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he shipped on board a whaler, and after looking 
about for nearly a week, and finding nothing to 
do, I followed his example. And thus it was 
that Martin Gwynne and I became shipmates, for 
a long whaling cruise, in the Pacific ocean. 

A trip round the Horn, and a course of whale- 
catching afterwards, is a “rough and tamble” 
sort of an initiation into the career of a sailor. 
We experienced it in all its angularities ; but I 
was young, bold, and hardy, and cared very little 
for such things. There were other things, how- 
ever, which I did care for, very decidedly. Our 
captain proved to be one of the very worst of 
those heartless sea-devils of modern times, who 
exercise all the cruelty and despotism of the old 
Vikings, without a particle of their “rough and 
ready” manliness and generosity. Cruelty and 
cowardice were his prominent characteristics, 
and the more injury he did to his miserable vic- 
tims, the more he hated them. 

His officers, though not so bad as himself, up- 
held his authority and paid unquestioning obedi- 
ence to all his commands, and the ship had be- 
come a very floating pandemonium before we 
crossed the line. For almost two years, I bore 
with what equanimity I might the miseries which 
Thad no means of eseaping. As might have 
been expected, under such a regime, our voyage 
was far from being a successful one. In that 
case we had orders to complete our cargo with 
hides, from the then little-known northwest coast 
of America. 

Martin Gwynne and I were in the same watch. 
One dark, lowering night, as we lay about a mile 
and a half from the American coast, he came to 
me, and whispered : 

“ Phil, would you be willing to forfeit your 
wages, and leave this ‘hell afloat,’ if you had a 
chance to do so ?” 

“Well, that’s a very important question, 
Martin, and not to be answered without some 
consideration.” 

“ Then I'll give you half an hour to think it 
over. At six bells, about twenty minutes from 
now, you must be ready to say yea or nay.” 

“ Are you really in earnest, Martin? Have 
you any prospect of getting away ?” 

“ You must first answer my question, and then 
I will talk to you farther.” 

“ But, see here, if—” 

But he had already disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Gwynne was nota man to put such a 
question without a good reason for it. He was 
given to deeds rather than words, and was noto- 
rious for keeping his own counsel, to an extent 
which made him singular and even unpopular 
with many of his shipmates. Six bells struck 


—eleven o’clock—and a minute afterwards 
Martin was by my side. 

“ Well?” said he. 

“T'll do it.” 

“ Then follow me at once, and make as little 
noise as possible.” 

There was no wind, and with the exception of 
the sullen dash of the ever-heaving sea against 
the vessel, all was as quiet as the grave. With 
extreme caution, I fullowed the slow and stealthy 
steps of my leader, till I saw him disappear over 
the ship’s side. I clutched the same rope he had 
used, and slipped down after him, without having 
the least idea of as to where I was going. We 
landed in one of the ship’s boats, and Gwynne 
immediately began to make preparations for 
shoving her off. : 

“ But are we going to take nothing with us, 
Martin ?” whispered. 

His only answer was an energetic injunction 
to be silent. I was about to hazard a word or 
two more; but he stopped me, pressed me down 
into the boat, and said, in a low but most em- 
phatic whisper, “ Sit still, and be quiet !’’ 

I obeyed, and he pushed off. Then, using his 
oar paddle-wise, he proceeded with extreme cau- 
tion to propel the boat towards the shore. This 
operation seemed to me a very tedious one, and 
was exceedingly trying to my nerves; but 
Gwynne knew what he was about. Everything 
depended upon our getting away without being 
observed. In that event, our absence would 
hardly be discovered till the change of the watch, 
at twelve o'clock, and then we would be beyond 
pursuit. 

After a period of the most anxious suspense, 
we succeeded in getting so far from the vessel 
that the noise of the oars in the rowlocks could 
not be heard; and then we both began to row. 

“It is very strange,” I remarked, “ that some 
one has not heard us before this time. Don't 
you think so?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Martin, with a low 
chuckle. ‘ They are all fast asleep, except the 
mate, and I tied and gagged him while you were 
making up your mind. Each man of the watch 
has had a dose of whiskey well spiced with 
laudanum. I have kept a bottle in my chest 
ever since we left Valparaiso.” 

“Then you have been thinking of this scheme 
for some time ?” 

Just so.” 

“It is a pity you didn’t tie the captain.” 

“ He didn’t need it. He was as dead-drunk as 
David's sow; and all in the natural way. So I 
left-my compliments on the table, emptied a 
bucket of tar on his head, and came away.” 
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“ Maybe it will strangle him.” 

“ Well, it wouldn’t make me very unhappy if 
it did. Butthere is no danger. I staid long 
enough to see how it operated. He merely 
snorted and sputtered a little, and then went on 
snoring as before.” 

“ Well, if you had time enough for that, you 
might have given a fellow a chance to get his kit 


| aboard.” 


“ You've got more now than you'll ever be 

willing to lug through the woods with you. Look 
here !” 
’ I did look, and saw a good-sized bundle of 
clothing in the bottom of the boat. Half of it 
proved to be mine. Martin had stowed it there 
soon after dark. He had in fact forgotten noth- 
ing which it was important for us to have. 

“What are you going to do with that case? 
You always said it was a model of a patent 
lightning-rod, but I never believed you. What 
is in it?” 

“ Two first-rate rifles ; and there is as much 
powder and ball as we cancarry. That is of 
more consequence than shirts and jackets, 
Phil.” 

“ But where are you going, Martin ?” 

“ Well, we are going to get out of Captain 
Smith’s clutches, in the first place, and after that 
we'll do the best we can. We'll find a way to 
get home.” 

We were now rowing rapidly, and it was not 
long before we made the shore. All seemed to 
be quiet on board the ship as we lauded, shoul- 
dered our valuables, and put off into the wilder- 
ness. All was dark, and apparently as wild as 
if no human foot had ever been within a thou- 
sand miles of the spot. 

To describe our adventures for the next two 
weeks would require far more space than can be 
afforded in this brief narrative. Our trasty 
rifles were worth more to us than their weight in 
gold would have been. They protected us from 
wild beasts and wilder Indians, and procured us 
necessary food, though this was sometimes a 
matter of much difficulty. 

In everything relating to the future, Martin 
Gwynne continued to be as close as a clam-shell. 
He solemnly obligated himself to pilot me safely 
back to the United States, and to the port 
whence we started; but how, or by what means 
it was to be done, remained a mystery. I did 
not like this reticence on his part, but I knew it 
was characteristic of the man, and I had great 
confidence in his ability to cope with the most 
formidable difficulties. 

After travelling two weeks or more, I think in 
a north-easterly direction, we reached the first 
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sign of civilization we had met with since we left 
theship. It was a curious-looking building, or 
rather collection of buildings, which seemed sud- 
denly to start up in the very heart of the forest. 
The principal structure was of sun-dried brick, 
very large, and of a sort of semi-fortified char- 
acter. It was a mission-house, inhabited by 
Spanish priests, and a few Catholic Indians. 
The padres received us kindly, and treated us 
hospitably while we remained with them. Hav- 
ing recruited ourselves for a few days, Gwynne 
signified his readiness to start again. This time 
I demurred, and insisted that I ought to know 
where I was going before I plunged into the 
trackiess wilderness again. 

“T am sorry,” said my comrade, “ that I can- 
not just yet explain my views on that subject. 
But you are a free agent. You can trust me or 
distrust me, as you please. I have secured two 
horses—one for each of us—and I believe that 
the best thing you can do is to mount one of 
them and come along with me. But you must 
decide for yourself.” 

With these words he started off for the court- 
yard, where two ponies stood, saddled and 
bridled, and laden with provisions, ammunition, 
and other matters. Gwynne mounted one of 
them, and rode away without another word. I 
was sorely perplexed to know what was best for 
me todo. Buta decision must be made at once, 
and I at last, though with many doubts and 
misgivings, made up my mind to follow him. I 
thought his conduct very strange, and the more 
80 that the horses were burdened with a number 
of articles which seemed to me unnecessary, if 
not utterly useless. 

Our second journey, which lay nearly in the 
same direction, was still more arduous and more 
perilous than the first. We had to defend our 
lives from men and beast, more than once. After 
several weeks of incessant toils, dangers, and 
privations, I noticed that Gwynne was beginning 
to be very attentive to the landmarks and pecu- 
liatities of the country. We were now in the 
midst of mountains, and from every summit we 
ascended he looked long and earnestly in all 
directions. 

“Were you ever here before, Martin?” asked 
I, onone of these occasions. 

“ Never,” he replied. 

“ Bat you seem to know something about the 
country, judging from your actions.” 

“T’ve heard about it.” 

This laconic rejoinder contained all the inform- 
ation I could getout of him. At last, we reached 
the banks of a good-sized mountain stream, 
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changed his course somewhat, and we began to 
follow up the stream towards its source. About 
noon, the next day, he suddenly came to a halt, 
and said : 

“ Come, old fellow—this is our stopping place 
—dismount.” 

“ A stopping place for how long ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, exactly. Not for less 
than four or five months, though.” 

“ Four or five months! Martin Gwynn, I do 
believe in my heart you’ve gone crazy. Or are 
you joking ?” 

“ Did you ever know me to make so stupid a 
joke as that would be? No, Phil, I never was 
more in earnest, or more fully in possession of 
my senses, such as they are. Come, man, jump 
off and help me to build a shanty. We must 
have a place to live in, at once.” 

“ And do you really suppose that I am going 
to spend my time in building a place to lodge in, 
for months, in this howling wilderness?” 

“Do as you please. You can stay here with- 
out a house, or not stay at all, just as it suits 
you.” 

He said no more, bnt taking one of two axes 
which we had brought with us, he began to fell a 
tree, near the stream. I looked on for a quarter 
of an hour or so, and then I said : 

“ Well, Martin, if you are positively deter- 
mined to have a shanty, I will help you to build 
one, though I shall certainly never live in it.” 

“ Thankee,” said Martin, continuing to handle 
his axe as if his life depended on the effort. 

A recess in an overhanging rock, which we 
discovered, greatly facilitated our labors, and a 
tolerably comfortable cabin was soon completed. 
“ Now, Martin,” said I, “if you are really de- 
termined to act the part of a bedlamite, I can’t 
help it; but I must bid you good-by, for I am 
resolved to leave this place to-day.” 

“Well, Phil,” he replied, “if you must go 
you must; but before you start 1 want to show 
you & little experimentl am about to try.” 

He went to the place where our baggage was 
lying, and returned with two large tin pans in 
his hand. 

“See here, Phil,” he continued, “ you have 
calied me a fool, twenty times at least, for lugging 
these things with me through the wilderness. 
Now I'll show you that I was not quite so much 
of a fool as you thought I was.” 

He stooped down and filled his pan with earth, 
then, with water from the stream, he washed the 
contents of the pan, carefully, until he had sep- 
arated from the sand, gravel, etc., a handful of 
small, shining particles, which remained at the 


which he examined with great care. He then 


bottom of the pan. 


“ Take a look at that, and tell me what it is,” 
said Gwynne, handing me the pan. 

“ It looks like gold,’’ I replied, after examin- 
ing it with great interest. 

“ Decidedly—and better than that, it is gold.” 

* Can it be possible ?” 

“Look here.” 

He took out a small bottle of nitric acid and 
tested it. There was no effervescence, no corro- 
sion. It certainly was gold. 

“ And how much is there, Martin ?” 

“Between two and three ounces, I should 
say.” 

“ Ard how much is an ounce worth ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, exactly—somewhere 
about sixteen dollars, though.” 

“ And you think there is more of it here ?” 

“Tons of it. The whole country hereabouts 
is full of it. As for this spot, here, you see it 
was once the bed of the stream, which has in 
some way been diverted from its channel, prob- 
ably by the falling of those great rocks from the 
cliff above, where we have built our cabin. At 
all events, there has been a deposit of the 
precious metal here, perhaps for hundreds of 
centuries, and there is not a panful of earth in 
all this hollow which is not worth from twenty 
to fifty dollars. That is what I wanted to show 
you, Phil. You can start now, as soon as you 
please.” 

“ Well, on further reflection, I don’t think it 
would be kind to leave you here all alone. I 
think I’ll stay and see you through. Hand me 
that other pan.” 

I took the other pan, and in three days’ time 
washed out more gold than I had ever expected 
tobe worth. There were many places still richer 
than the spot on which we had commenced, and 
from one single “ pocket” I took more than a 
dozen “ nuggets” of from one to ten ounces. 
The fact is we had struck one of the richest 
placers in California, and we were “ monarchs 
of all we surveyed,” and could pick and choose 
to suit ourselves. The whole region round 
about us was a howling wilderness, and remained 
80, ina great measure, till the country was ceded 
to the United States. 

“ How on earth did you find it out, Martin ?” 
asked I, after our first day’s work was over. 

“T learned the secret from an old Spanish 
priest in Mexico. I saved him and his money 
—which he got here—from the clatches of a 
band of robbers, and he was grateful enough to 
tell me how I might go and get gold for myself. 
He imparted the information upon the condition 
that I should never tell anybody—that is the 

reason why I never told you.” 
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“ But you have told me.” 
“No, I haven’t. I never promised that I 
wouldn’t show anybody; and that is all I did in 
your case,” 

I rather thought that this was “a distinction 
without a difference ;” but if his conscience was 
satisfied, I didn’t see why mine should not be. 
He, however, exacted a promise of secrecy from 
me, which I kept faithfully until the discovery of 
the gold by others rendered it useless. 1 have 
reason to think, though, that the secret was 
known to others before the country came into the 
possession of the United States. 

We encountered many a stirring adventure in 
the gold region, but I cannot record them here. 
In less than four months we had collected much 
more. of the precious metal than our horses 
could carry. With as much of it as we could 
manage we returned to the mission, in the vicin- 
ity of which we buried it. We then presented 
ourselves to the padres, and accepted their hos- 
pitality again, till the return of the favorable sea- 
son for working. They believed’ that we had 
been hunting and collecting peltry in the 
interior. 

With the return of good weather we again set 
out for the “ diggins,” with three mules apiece, 
besides the horses we rode, to carry our furs! 
These, after many adventures and vicissitudes, 
we loaded with gold, which we eventually suc- 
ceeded in transporting to Monterey, together with 
that which we had buried. There, after many 
delays and difficulties, we finally managed to take 
ship for New York, where we at last arrived 
safely, with our treasure, after an absence from 
the United States of more than five years. 

Having turned my gold into lawful currency of 
the United States, and deposited it in a place of 
security, I started at once for my native village. 
I reached it in the morning, soon after daylight, 
and proceeded at once to my mother’s cottage. 
Ihad heard nothing from her for nearly four 
years, and my heart throbbed painfully as I drew 
near to her humble dwelling. 

My suspense was soon over, I saw her, ap- 
parently in good health, in her little garden, and 
in a minute or two more I wasin her arms. Her 
joy at seeing me again was very great; but I 
could see that her mind was ill at ease, and when 
I examined her closely I saw that she was very 
pale, and had a sad and care worn expression. 

I had not been in the house more than fifteen 
minutes, when Lily’s uncle, Mr. Liston," made 
his appearance at the door, and my mother went 
out and spoke to him. In a few minutes she re- 
turned, and I saw that she was making a violent 
effort to conceal from me a state of the most 
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painful agitation. It finally proved too strong 
for her, and she burst into tears, and wept and 
sobbed convulsively. To my earnest inquiries 
as to the cause of her distress, she replied : 

“ Alas, my dear boy, you have arrived at a 
most inauspicious moment. This very day, al- 
most this very hour, I shall be compelled to leave 
this home of so many years, and go, I know not 
whither.” 

“ Why, mother ?” 

“Mr. Liston is now in possession of all the 
land in the neighborhood, except this little spot 
of ours. Old Mr. Aden died recently, and the 
mortgage which he held has passed into Mr. 
Liston’s hands, has been foreclosed, and in half 
an hour the men will be here to take possession 
of the place and pull down the house.” 

“ No they wont.” 

“Mr. Liston is inexorable. He certainly will 
do it.” 

* Pull down the house? I’ll see him—blessed 
first.” 

“ Ales, my dear son, we cannot contend with 
him. We are very poor.” , 

“Come, old lady, no slanderous remarks of 
that sort—I wont stand it. Poor? What do 
you call that ?” 

“Why, it is a thousand-dollar note! Great 
heaven, Philip—where—where did you get it ?” 

“ Where I got that, and that, and that, and 
that, and that, and that!” 

“ Seven thousand dollars—unhappy boy—they 
must be counterfeit !” 

“ Not a bit of it—good as gold, every one of 
them!” 

“O, Philip, Philip, they can’t be honestly come 
by, and I would rather go to the poorhouse, a 
hundred times over, than see you enriched by 
unlawful means !” 

“ Mother, every dollar of that sum was earned 
by my own hands—literally by the sweat of my 
brow.” 

She knew me too well to disbelieve me; but 
she was sorely puzzled and bewildered, and I had 
to tell her the whole story, from beginning to 
end. Many atime when I had been ready to 

give up in despair, when excessive fatigue, 
dangers, and difficulties of all sorts, were crush- 
ing me to the very earth, many a time had the 
thought of just such a smile as now illumined 
my mother’s face, given me new courage, and 
enabled me to start afresh and persevere to the 
end. I doubt whether the gold of California has 
ever since borne so rich a fruitage of happiness 
as it did to me that day. To see that beloved 
parent toiling beneath a heavy weight of hopeless 
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and my joy in delivering her was in a correspond- 

ing ratio. From penury and its sordid slavery, 
she was forever set free, and I—yes, /—had done 
it. That was the thought that filled me with ex- 
ultation, compared with which the mere fact of 
being rich was a dropto an ocean. 

1 had hardly finished the story of my adven- 
tures, when Mr. Liston and his myrmidons ar- 
rived, and began to tumble us out without the 
least hesitation. I silently deposited in the old 
gentleman’s hand the amount of his claim, and 
the blank amazement with which he regarded it 
was most ludicrous to behold. He seemed acta- 
ally to doubt the evidence of his senses, but I 
soon set his mind at rest on that score by the 
summary ejectment of the two men he had 
brought with him. They had shown a disposi- 
tion to be insolent, and I proceeded to enforce, 
with the toe of my old mining boot, my request 
that they would, with all possible despatch, 
evacuate the premises. 

I had purposely retained my rough, seaman’s 
dress, and in it I now sought an opportunity to 
appear before Lily. I soon obtained it, aud joy 
filled my heart to overflowing when I found that 
she was willing to unite her destiny forever with 
Phil North, the penniless sailor-boy, as she sup- 
posed. She expected her uncle to disinherit her 
for the act, but such a thought never made her 
falter for an instant. She was the same, warm- 
hearted, loving Lily Walter, and old enough now 
to be her own mistress, and decide for herself. 

Mr. Liston had been trying his best to force 
her into a marriage (with Raymond) which she 
abhorred with her whole soul, and she was now 
willing to leave him and his money-bags both 
forever. We were married, and seated behind 
two noble bays—from the livery stable, Lily 
thought—were on our way to our own home. 
“So you wont tell me where you are tuking 
me, Philip, or even whose carriage this is ?”’ 

“ You shall know all about it in half an hour, 
a} the farthest.” 

Very soon after I said this, we turned into that 
noble avenue of centennial elms, where we had 
had our parting interview, and there I told her 
all. I had purchased the estate from the agent 
of Mr. Raymond, who, finally despairing of ever 
getting the coveted Lily to plant among his elms, 
had gone to Europe to live there permanently. 
So Lily was to be its mistress, after all. 

Two days after this 1 called on Mr. Liston, 
still wearing my sailor jacket. He thought I had 
made two or three hundred dollars, and that I 
was a perfect “ beggar on horseback” withal. 

“ Sir,” said he, swelling with purse-pride and 


poverty had been the great sorrow of my life, 


indignation, “I wish to have nothing to do with 
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either of you. That ungrateful girl has preferred 
a life of beggary with you, to one of the best 
matches in the country. I wish her joy of her 
choice, but if she expects anything from me she 
is most egregiously mistaken. She has deliber- 
ately chosen a beggar, and she must take the 
consequences.” 

“ We shall not beg of you, Mr. Liston, I beg 
to assure you of that.” 

“ Look here, sir,” said the old man, impetu- 
ously, “there is a check for a hundred thousand 
dollars. I intended it for my niece, and the man 
who could cover it with an equal sum. If you 
can do it,” he added, with what he meant for 
cutting irony, “ you shall have my fall and free 
consent and approbation, and not otherwise.” 

I had heard of this check before, and I was 
prepared for it. I took from my pocket a certi- 
ficate of deposit in a New York bank of eight 
hundred thousand dollars, with vouchers attesting 
its genuineness, and placed it upon the check so 
ostentatiously displayed before me. The effect I 
will not attempt to describe. Suffice it to say 
that in one minute, my haughty and impracti- 
cable enemy became my most obsequiously obe- 
dient and humble servant; while Lily was his 
more than niece, his beloved daughter, whom he 
should treat as such till his dying day, and then 
endow with every cent’s worth of his vast 
possessions. We did not reject his overtures— 
that is, we treated him with decent civility—but 
esteem him we could not, nor did we ever pre- 
tend that we did so. 


THE CLIMATE OF ITALY. 


A correspondent of the Times writes of the 
climate of Italy ; “ There are many humbugs in 
Italy, but there are none against which | more 
complain than the hambug of its climate. 1 never 
speut so severe a winter as this, and [ seek in 
vain any one corner where [ can find shelter from 
the dry and piercing cold. In all northern cli- 
mates the houses are prepared for the severity of 
the weather, and with good stoves, thick carpets, 
and well closing doors and windows, and bright 
sea-coal fire, we defy the winter; but in Italy the 
cold is more intense within the house than with- 
out, a8 not a single door or window is air-proof, 
and a bright fire only increases the number and 
bitterness of the various currents which it inhales 
from every chink. At this moment whilst I 
write I am assailed in front, on flank, and rear, 
and my pulsied fingers can with difficulty hold 
the pen, though uature has not made me one of 
the shivering race, and I am inclined to take the 
world as it comes. Bnt I cannot tolerate hum- 
bug in any shape; and, above all, this humb 
of an Italian climate. I should have excep 
Naples, where, certainly, the climate is delicious.” 


Envy none that know more than yourself; 


but pity them that know less. 


LAST HOURS OF LAFAYETTE. 

No life had ever passed more passionate than 
his ; no man ever placed his ideas and political 
sentiments more constantly above all other pre- 

ions or interests. But pulitics were utter- 
y unconnected with his death. Ill for three 
weeks, he approached his last hour. His chil- 
dren and household surrounded his bed; he ceas- 
ed tos , and it was doabrful whecher he could 
see. His son George observed that with uncer- 
tain gestures he sought for something in his bo- 
som. He came to his father’s assistance, and 
placed in his hand a medallion which he always 
wore suspended round his neck. M. de Lafay- 
ette raised it to his lips; this was his last mution. 
The medallion contained a miniature and a lock 
of hair of Madame de Lafayetie, his wife, whose 
loss he had mourned fur twenty-seven years. 
Thas, already separated from the entire world, 
alone with the thought and image of the devoted 
companion of his life, he di.d. 

In arranging his funeral, it was a recognized 
fact in the tamily that M. de Lafayette had al- 
ways wished to bé buried in the same cemetery 
adjoining the Convent of Picpus, by the side of 
his wife, in the midst of the victims of the revolu- 
tion, the greater part royalists and aristocrats, 
whose ancestors had founded that pious extablish- 
ment. The desire of the veteran of 1789 was 
scrupulously respected and complied with. An 
immense crowd—soldiers, nativual guards, and 
popul panied the funeral procession 
along the Boulevards and streets uf Paris. Ar- 
rived at the gate of the Conveut Piepus, the crowd 
halted ; the interior enclosure could only admit 
two or three hundred The family, the 
nearest relatives, and the principal authorities 
entered, passing through the convent in silence, 
then across the garden, and finally entored the 
cemetery. There no political manifestations took 
place ; no oration was pronounced ; religion and 
the intimate reminiscences of the soul aiuue were 
present public; politics assumed no plave near 
the deathbed or the grave of the man whose life 
they had occupied and ruled.— Cruizot’s Memoirs. 
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A PORCELAIN ANECDOTE. 


The first Duchess of Roxburghe was possessed 
of two China vases of great value. One of these 
attracted the attention of her eldest +on, ufter- 
wards John, Duke of Roxburge, who in his ad- 
miration unsettled its equilibrium, and so shiv- 
ered it into atoms. The duchess, on her return 
from her morning drive, was aware of the de- 
struction of her favorite ornament, aud inquired 
concerning it. “ Why, my lady,” returned her 
second son, Lord Robert Ker, “it was caused 
alone by John. He took the vase into his arms, 
and grasping it thus he dropped it.” Suiting 
the action to the word Lord Kubert dropped the 
second glass, fled to the wouds, juined his brother 
there, and it was only after an anxious search 
and ample promises of pardun, that the young 
delinquents consented to return to Flvors.— 
English Anecdotes. 


THE ALMOND FLOWER. 

The hope in dreams of a happier bour, 
Which alignts on Misery’s brow, 
Spriogs out of the silvery alwoud tlower, 

That ona buuga. 
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THE HOUSE 


TO LAURA. 


BY J. ©. H. 


Yes, long we lived together, love, from childhood’s happy 
morning, 

A few short paces only our homes did separate ; 

And with the early daylight—the day’s first sunny dawn- 


ing: 
We met to play our childish sports beside the garden 
gate. 
And as we 
often ; 
We played upon the grassy lawn and on the river's 
shore; 
And the birds sang sweetly round us, our youthful minds 
to soften, 
To love the scenes of nature—but we loved each other 
more. 


Amid the fields we lingered long and plucked the choice 
wild flowers— 

The violets, the blue bells, and the honeysuckles sweet ; 
We built a little playhouse, too, amid the sylvan bowers, 
And with the flowers we gathered round we decked our 
green retreat. 


As you were approaching maidenhood, and I to manhood 
growing, 
That deep mysterious feeling within our bosoms came: 
That chord of love that thrills us—that spark within us 
glowing: 
Which, lit at Beauty’s altars, expands into a flame! 


grew from childhood up we were together 


0, how we loved each other with a love so pure, undying, 
The romance added romance to our love! 
How many pleasant hours we spent—those hours too 
swiftly flying: 
And pledged our love, eternal love, within the chestnut 
grove. 


Ah, then in evening’s stilly hour we walked down to the 
river, 
And the moon looked down upon us with a calm and 
smiling eye, 
And half revealed the blushes that thy fair face then 
came over; 
While the stars shone out bewitchingly through the 
blue evening sky! 


And could we part, 0 Laura!—how could we part forever, 
And I no more thy face to see, thy silvery tones to hear? 
Could cruel fate thus separate two hearts whom none 
should sever, 
And with one blow thus overthrow the hopes we held 
80 dear? 


We met one evening, Laura, all sad and broken-hearted, 

Beneath the spreading chestnut shade, two lovers so 
forlora ; 

I grasped thy hand—one sigh, one kiss, and then we 
parted, 

And Nature in her silence all around us seemed to 
mourn. 


That kiss a thrill remaineth still within my memory, 
Laura, 

Though many years have wheeled their sphere into 
eternity ; 
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And still I feel thy soft lips steal in gentle presence o’er 
me, 


And still in thy bright sunny eye my image now I see! 


The sun looks cold and dimly down where once he shone 
so brightly, 
The murmuring river hath no sound my senses now to 
cheer ; 
And smiling Nature with the spring seems not to smile so 
lightly, 
As I wander forth in solitude—for Laura is not here! 


[oRIGINAL.] 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 
A SKETCH OF LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tue scene is remarkable enough to secure the 
attention of any, the most careless observer. A 
lonely deserted mansion, standing by the side of 
a deep and rapid river, so nearly adjacent to it, 
that its waters, cold, dark, and treacherous, glide 
swiftly by, beneath the windows of the house— 
a bare level, stretching away in the distance, and 
hills and forests standing so dimly beyond, as to 
be plainly distinguishable only in the bright glory 
of the summer sun. The mansion itself stands in 
the centre of the dreary, cheerless scene, itself a 
thousand times the more so! Ah—there is a 
weird eloquence in the silence and loneliness of 
deserted habitations, which must thrill the senses 
of the chance intruder with awe and solemnity ! 
True, true, indeed, that “all houses wherein 
men have lived and died are haunted houses !”” 
Emotions such as these are apt to be excited, 
even in viewing the sad abandonment of a spot 
altogether unfamiliar, and whose history (for 
every such place has one) is unknown to us; 
but when we pause to behold a deserted haunt of 
humanity, whose story we are familiar with, and 
whose former dwellers we have, perchance, held 
by the hand, and called friends—then it is that 
we realize the feelings which I have named, in 
their full force. ; 
Twenty years ago, that old house by the river 
was tenanted by a family bearing the name of 
Wycherly, who were, it was supposed, natives 
of Eogland, and but recently arrived in this 
country. The household consisted of but three 
persons, besides the domestic; Susan Wycherly, 
an aristocratic, proud woman, of the middle age, 
Kate, her daughter, and Ellen, her niece; both 
of the latter being of nearly the same age. 

It was the ambition of Susan Wycherly to 
make her daughter, the only object upon which 
the pride and affection of her selfish heart were 


placed, the wife of a man of wealth and influ- 


ence; and such an one she pronounced Perey 
Effingham, whose visits at the house had com- 
menced soon after its occupancy by the Wycher- 
lies. He was, in fact, a man such as would any- 
where command the love and admiration of 
women—mingling with his manly pride of speech 
and bearing, the tenderness and winning softness 
of one of the other sex. And Kate Wycherly 
loved him from the first; not with a constrained 
affection, wrung from her by the commands of 
her parent, but with a passionate zeal which 
melted the heart of the proud beauty to an un- 
wonted gentleness. 

During the first weeks of his visits at the 
house, Perey Effingham had been always receiv- 
ed and entertained by the daughter, and so sed- 
ulously was the niece excluded from his society, 
that he hardly knew of her existence. He had 
abandoned himself to the fascinations of the 
former, with the easy indifference of a man of 
the world, and without inquiring of himself 
whether it were possible that he could love her ; 
and she, for her part, deemed her triumph com- 
plete, when, in fact, he had scarcely yet thought 
of her as any other than a pleasant and agreeable 
acquaintance. A mere accident served to de- 
stroy the fond hopes concerning him, which 
mother and daughter had pleased théinselves 
with fabricating. Happening to call one day, 
when both were absent, the young man first saw 
Ellen Wycherly, and was at once deeply im- 
pressed with the remarkable loveliness of her 
mind and person. He contrasted it with the im- 
perious beauty of her cousin, greatly to the 
depreciation of the latter: and it required but 
little reflection, upon his part, to enable him to 
fathom the meaning of the studious seclusion of 
Ellen, hitherto. Thenceforth, his visits -were 
made for the sole purpose of seeing her, and en- 
joying her society; and it was with manifest 
chagrin and anger, that Kate and her scheming 
mother discovered the probable and unexpected 
defeat of their cherished plans. 

It was, indeed, a defeat, as complete as it was 
bitter. Every expedient to win young Effing- 
ham from his new love were utterly vain and 
useless; his attendance at the house was now a 
matter of daily occurrence, but always for tho 
purpose of seeking Ellen; and Kate Wycherly 
was not long in discovering that her presence 
and attention were burdensome and unwelcome. 
The heart of Percy Effingham was unalterably 
fixed upon its chosen object of affection, and 
nothing could avail to swerve it from its devoted 
love. Two scenes in the lives of these four per- 
sons, occurring in the old house by the river, 
have made the latter darkly memorable to those 
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conversant with them. With their narration, 
our story is completed. 

It was a dusky, twilight hour, upon a summer 
evening, when Ellen-Wycherly sat alone in one 
of the apartments of the house, overlooking the 


| river. She was seated by the window, absently 


watching the eddies in the current, as they whirl- 
ed and circled past; absently, for there was a 
quiet, dreamy smile upon her handsome face, 
and the word “ Percy,” unconsciously fell from 
her lips. The next instant, she started and 
blushed, in unfeigned confusion, as she looked | 
up and discovered Effingham himself standing 
by her, his features radiant with a glowing grati- 
fication, which her audible whisper had produced. 

The time, the place, and the discovery, all 
favored and encouraged the ardent lover; and 
his warm avowal, there, in the solemn hush of 
the night, came sweetly to the ears of Ellen Wy- © 
cherly, filling her sweet blue eyes with tears of 
joy. But other and jealous ears were listening, 
and it fell upon other hearts with maddening 
effect! In the recess of a bay-window, near by, 
but so shaded by its heavy curtains as to be en- 
tirely concealed, both mother and daughter 
crouched, breathlessly drinking in the conversa- 
tion of the lovers, annihilating their hopes, and 
filling their breasts with rage, with jealousy, and © 
with disappointment. 

The twilight hour had long passed, and the 
darkness of a cloudy night drew on, before Percy 
pee reluctantly tore himself from the 
scen€ of his newly found happiness. Very ten- 
der was the parting of the two, now betrothed 
lovers, and new pangs were added to the misery 
of the concealed wretches, as they witnessed it. 
And with the kiss of Perey upon her lips, when 
he finally stepped from the threshold, Ellen’ 
again placed herself by the open window, and — 
looked musingly from it. The waters below 
were cold, and dark as before; but the gloom of | 
the scene could not now impress itself upon her 
heart. A pleasant smile played upon her face ; 
and the word “ Percy,” again, and as uncon- 
sciously as before, came to her lips. It was the 
last articulate word she ever uttered ! 

Wrapped in his exultant thoughts, as he wen 
ded his way slowly homeward, Percy Effingham 
was little open to impressions of anything tran- 
spiring near him ; but ignorant of the cause—for 
how could he suspect the truth ?—his heart stood 
still for an instant, with the shock of a single cry, 
a wail, as if of one in mortal agony, or terror, 
which suddenly rose on the night air, and then 
died away in numberless echoes! But it was 
not repeated ; and thinking himself deceived by 
the call of some fisherman along the shore, or 
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the scream of a bird, he pursued his way, undis- 
turbed further by the occurrence. 

But could he, or any other, have looked 
within the apartment he had just left, the thrill- 
ing tableau there presented would have fully ac- 
counted for that strange, wild shriek! For there 
might have been seen Kate Wycherly standing 
motionless in the centre of the room, her face 
pale, and hands tightly clasped with overwhelm- 
ing fear, gazing towards the window by which 
her cousin had been sitting, but the previous 
moment, and from which her mother was now 
bending, with the rigid, demon purpose of her 
murderous resolve graven on her unwomanly 
face, and looking eagerly downwards to the wa- 
ter, where the heavy splash of her victim had 


just been followed by the frantic cry which ar-. 


rested the attention of Effingham, and where the 
terrified, despairing face of Ellen Wycherly 
glanced upward for an instant from the eddying 
waters, and then sank, and from 
sight ! * 

The fate of Ellen Wea was ee in 
mystery, dark and inexplicable; she had sad- 
denly disappeared, whither, no person could tell, 
leaving no trace or vestige by which her singular 
and alarming absence might be accounted for. 
Unsparing efforts were used by her lover as well 
as by her relatives, to discover and reclaim her ; 
but each attempt was as vain as that which had 


preceded it. 
Search was finally abandoned, as utterly use- 


less. The warmest sympathies of the neigh®br- 
hood were given to Susan Wycherly and her 
daughter, whose demonstrative grief none could 
suspect of being any other than an unfeigned 
one, as well as to Percy Effingham, now a brok- 
en-hearted, prematurely aged man, whose rela- 
tions with the lost girl were sufficiently betrayed 
by the change in his appearance and bearing. 
His visits to the house of the Wycherlies were 
still continued, for he seemed to take a sad, 
melancholy pleasure in lingering in the place 
which had been hallowed by the presence of his 
betrothed; and day after day found him at the 
house, idly and silently roaming among its 
apartments, and constantly searching for me- 
mentoes of his lost Ellen. He seemed, in truth, 
dead to aught else than reminiscences ot his 
great bereavement, and the efforts of Kate Wy- 
cherly to secure his affections anew, were met 
with indifference, or a passive smile, which 
should have assured her that he had no heart to 
give. It was strange, withal, that the passionate 
beauty could still love him, and yearn for his 
affections ; for the lapse of thirty years could not 
have so whitened his hair, withered his cheek, 
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bowed his form, and stolen the lustre from his 
eye, as this one overpowering sorrow. Yet her 
longings for him were, if possible never more in- 
tense; and a year had barely passed since the 
disappearance of Ellen, when the approaching 


“nuptials ef Percy Effingham and Kate Wycherly 


were announced through the neighborhood. The 
latter could not deceive herself; she knew that 
she could never be aught than a stranger to the 
breast of one whose soul was already filled with 


the image of the dead, and that there was noth- 


ing but careless indifference in the consent to 
their marriage, which the artifices of her mother, 
and the open avowal of herself, had drawn from 
Effingham! Her passion must have been a deep- 
ly selfish one, for it cared not for the mind or 
condition of its object, looking only to its own 
triumph and gratification. But the hour of this 
triumph had at last arrived, and the scheming 
plans and wicked, criminal means of Susan Wy- 
cherly were about to be crowned with success. 
The light from the chandeliers of the drawing- 
room streamed out upon the river upon the nigh 
appointed for the marriage, and shone upon a 
crowd of guests, brought thither by that curiosity 
which the notoriety of Ellen Wycherly’s myste- 


rious fate, and the strange antecedents of the 
parties, had naturally excited. It was a dreary, 
heartless wedding—the cold, apathetic absence 
of mind, and corpse-like appearance of Effing- 
ham, contrasting so singularly with the eager 
restlessness and flush of beauty of the bride. 

But as the last words of the ceremony were 
pronounced, and the clergyman was in the act of 
invoking a blessing upon the bridal pair, a death- 
ly whiteness overspread the face of Kate Wy- 
cherly, her strength deserted her, and she would 
have fallen to the floor, but for the arms of her 
husband. Her eyes were fixed, with a horrible, 
glassy stare, upon the window which I have 
before spoken of, and her lips moved, but could 
utter, at first, no sound. Her mother trembled 
with agitation, and hastily moving to her side, 
whispered in her ear. 

“No—no!—I cannot be calm!” burst from 
the lips of the frenzied bride, in accents of fear 
and despair. ‘‘ There—there! For heaven’s 
sake, keep her from me!” 

“Whom do you mean?” Percy sternly de- 
manded, as a suspicion of the truth, with ies 
ghastly light, broke upon his mind. 

“ Ellen—Ellen Wycherly! See her, how she 
stands there, now, by the window, from which 
my mother flang her! Her hair is wet, and 
tangled with the weeds of the river—and her 
eyes—O, God, how they stareon me! Can you 
not see her?” 


“No, Kate—nor could you, were you not 
dreaming!” Susan Wycherly exclaimed, her 
agitation visibly increasing. “ You are unwell, 
my poor child, and must—” 

“ Peace, woman!” Effingham commanded, 
with an imperative sternness, which sent her 
cowering to a seat. ‘‘ Her eyes do see the ap- 
parition of Ellen Wycherly, and your guilty soul 
may well whiten and shrink with fear of an ex- 
posure! Before God,” he continued, solemnly 
addressing the awed assemblage, “I believe that 
I, myself, heard the death-shriek of the poor, 
murdered girl, whose shade the fears of this wo- 
man,” and he pointed to his wife, “ have con- 
jured up to haunt her! Speak, guilty fiends 
that ye are, and tell how ye slew her !” 

“T have told it, and truly,” Kate Wycherly 
moaned, never ceasing to.gaze where her vacant 
eyes seemed to behold the cpectre of ker cousin. 
“My mother hurled her from the window, yon- 
der, into the river; she cried out once, and then 
sank in its waters! And there she stands, even 
now, whispering of her wrong, and beckoning 
me to follow her into the cold river! Nay, Ellen, 
do not gaze upon me so coldly !—do not—do—” 

With a prolonged and thrilling scream, the 


speaker fell insensible to the floor. They raised 
her up, and endeavored to revive her; and 
though her eyes once opened faintly, and some 
half articulate words of terror escaped her lips, 
yet her life had almost waned! She lingered a 
few hours, raving ceaselessly of the fearful night 
whose events still haunted her brain ; and two 
days after, she was carried forth to her grave. 

Search was made for the body of Ellen, and 
after a time, it was recovered from the bed of the 
river. And Susan Wycherly, convicted by the 
dying words of her daughter, as well as by her 
own confession, expiated her crime upon the 
scaffold. For several years succeeding these 
events, Percy Effingham continued to haunt, 
with his ghostly presence, the old mansion by 
the river, like the peculiar spirit of the scene. 
The house itself fell gradually into deeay and 
ruin (for none wished or dared to inhabit it after 
these events), and the death of Percy at length 
left it dreary, desolate, and lonely, as it may 
now be seen. 

Sach, in brief, is the tale which is told of the 
old house. What griefs and joys, what passions 
of the human heart, have found voice within its 
walls! There may be the folly of the dreamer 
in the idea, yet I would wish to dedicate such 
ruins as this to the past, to which they belong, 
and exempt them forever from the hand of repair 
or improvement. They are the “hallowed 


ground” of the visionary ; and I envy not the 
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mind which cannot, now and then, find in them 
a grateful contrast to the noisy world, of which 
they seem as little a part, as though they did not 
exist in it. 


AFTER THE BATTLE OF ZUTPHEN. 
Sidney was borne back to the camp, and thence 
in a barge to Arnheim. The fight was over. 
Sir John Norris bade Lord Leicester “ Be mer- 
yh for,” said he, “ you have had the honorablest 
ay. A handful of men has driven the enemy 
to retreat.” But in trath, it was now time for 
the English to retire in theirturn. Their reserve 
never arrived. The whole force engaged against 
“the thirty-five hundred Spaniards, had never ex- 
ceeded two hundred fifty horse and three 
foot, and of this number the chief work had been 
by the fifty or sixty volunteers and their follow- 
ers. The heroism which had been displayed was 
fruitless, except as a proof—and so Leicester 
wrote to the Palatine John Casimir—‘ that Span- 
iards were not invincible.” Two thousand men 
now sailed from the Loor-Gate, under Verdugo 
and Tassis, to join the force under Vasto, and 
the English were obliged to retreat. The whole 
convoy was then carried into the city, and the 
Spaniards remained masters of the field. Thir- 
teen troopers and twenty-two foot soldiers u 
the English side were killed. The enemy lost 
— two handred men. They were thrice 
turned from their position, and thrice routed, 
but they succeeded at last in their attempt to 
carry their convoy into —_ Upon that day, 
and the succeeding ones, the town was complete- 
ly victualled. Very little, therefore, save honor 
was gained by the display of English valor 
against overwhelming numbers—five hundred 
against near four thousand. Never in the whole 
course of the war had there been such fighting, 
for the troops on both sides were picked men and 
veterans. For a long time afterwards it was the 
custom of Spaniards and Netherlanders, in char- 
acterizing a hardly contested action, to call it as 
warm as the fight at Zutphen. “I think I may 
call it,” said icester, ‘‘the most notable en- 
that had in our it re- 
main to our posterity famous.” —. History 
of the United Netherlands. 


NOBILITY TITLES. 

An English peer ot the realm cannot hold a 
seat in the House of Commons. But a consider- 
able number of persons in Great Britain are styl- 
ed lords who are not peers, and therefore not en- 
titled to seats in the House of Lords. The eld- 
est sons of dukes, marquises, and earls, are call- 
ed lords by courtesy, and there are certain Irish 
and Scotch peers who are not peers of the 
realm. Lord Palmerston, for example, is an 
Irish lord, but an English commoner, and he 
sits in the Houseof Commons. Lord John Rus- 
sell is styled lord, because he is the son of the 
duke of Bedford, bat he is no more a peer than 
his groom is. 


RETURN OF AFFECTION. 
perfume from jonquil flower, 
That breathes in twilight grove, 
Comes the remembrance of the hour 
When Anna owned her love.—Anoy. 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 


XERIFIA. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE. 


°T was in the peerless month of June she died, 
As dies a golden summer’s crimson eve ; 
Death wooed and won her for his bride, 
And left the world and me alone to grieve— 
Look into each other’s eyes, and see the loss 
Of one I loved, my idol and my life. 
Grant me, O Heaven, a strength to bear the cross 
Imposed upon my soul amid the strife, 


The care, the toil, the weight of this dark world, 
Where everlasting partings oft are known, 

And grief’s eternal banners are unfurled, 
And only sorrow’s bleakest tempests blown ; 

Where flowers are only bright when gently fanned * 
By the soft breathing winds of spring ; 

Or, kissed by the zephyrs of summer bland, 
While joyously nature’s minstrels sing. 


Those flowers droop and fade beneath the touch 
Of hungry autumn’s death-inspiring hand; 
They are not bright immortal flowers, such 
As blossom in the heavenly spirit land. 
All things upon this world of ours below 
Bespeak of transformation and of death ; 
Tis written on the flowers, the sunset’s glow, 
And whispered by the evening’s passing broath. 


This evening I have wandered back through Time, 
To the blest hours long flown from me away, 
When fair Xerifia’s hand reposed in mine, 

And we together watched the golden shadows play. 
When the expiring sun had folded round his breast 
The day's descending mantle—while the clouds 

Like purple curtains hung, and sunk to rest 
Behind the hilltops, wrapped in vapory shrouds. 


Ah, oft we sat and watched the queenly moon 
As she ascended heaven in chariot pure ; 
While blooming all around the flowers of June 
Shed on the air a fragrance rich, I’m sure, 
As ever flowers shed beneath the south’s fair skies ; 
And through the ether curtain hung above 
Peeped lovingly the stars—like angels’ eyes 
They gazed and dwelt upon Xerifia, my love. 


When but a year should breathe its last, and Spring 
Had kissed once more the Winter's icy brow; 
When through the woodland once again should ring 
The songsters’ carols, and flowers bloom as now, 
Xerifia would wear the pure white orange wreath 
Amid the jetty ringlets of her hair; | 
And marriage vows before the altar breathe, 
And I her hand would claim forever there. 


But O, ere winter's snows had passed away, 
And flowers began upon the earth to bloom, 
‘Consumption’s fingers seized her as his prey, 
And slowly neared the portals of the tomb! 
And when the balmy June in sweetness smiled 
Upon the earth in blooming flowers arrayed, 
She fell asleep, so like a tired child, 
And up to heaven her footsteps strayed ! 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 


BY LUCY WALDRON. 


“Dear Uncie Bos,—Do come home right 
away. What is the use of your living a thou- 
sand miles away from us all your days, getting 
money for somebody else to spend * For, don’t 
you know, you dear old uncle, that you will be 
sure to die, if you wait till you get a great pile of 

ld? Come home —- off We want you 

ere. We have moved out into one of those 
charming little cottages that you and I used to 
admire so much, on the Lansing road. And we 
have got a new piano—what do you think of 
that? The old spindle-shanked instrument that 
you used to cut such dreadful jokes about, was 
packed off to the auction-room. 

“P. 8. Dear Bob, do come home, for per- 
haps there will be a wedding this way soon, at 
which time your humble servant may very pos- 
sibly whisk off.” 


I laid down Clarajs letter, and laughed aloud. 
The gist of it, after all, was in the postscript, 
which in a lady’s letter was in the established, 
proper place. And so my live'y niece, two 
years younger than myself, was about to make 
some one happy! I mused awhile, and then my 
mind was made up. To tell the truth, I was 
tired of digging and delving for such an iznoble 
thing as wealth, and I was glad of an excuse to 
go home, for awhile at least. 

In a marvellously short time, therefore, I had 
my affairs settled up, my trunks packed, and was, 
in seven days from the receipt of the letter, whiz- 
zing along in the express train. I came into the 
city just at dusk, the dear old city, so familiar to 
me that I could have found any street in it in the 
darkest midnight. 

It was useless to encumber myself with bag- 
gage that night, so I resolved to leave it in a 
secure place, run out to my brother’s house, and 
surprise them all, as much as if I had dropped 
from the moon. I did not literally run all the 
way to the Lansing road, but I walked fast, and 
after dus time I arrived, rather tired, but bloom- 
ing with exercise, at the door of that sweet little 
cottage upon which Clara and I had set our 
hearts years ago. 

“Open sesame!” I exclaimed, under my 
breath, laughing at the absurdity of the boyish 
adventure. 

It opened suddenly with my gentle push, and 
I walked in. The hall lamp was lighted, and 
through the open door of the cosy cottage parlor, 
I saw the soft light falling over the old, familiar, 
crimson-draped furniture, and the pretty, bright 
carpet. And there was the piano, the new piano, 
carved and polished and redolent of rosewood, 


with its lid raised, and its row of white teeth 
glittering under the light. 

“Heigho!” I exclaimed, “this is a grand 
affair, after all. Suppose I try it, and hear how 
it compares with the old spindle-shanks? It may 
be that its beauty is all on the outside.” 

And with that I threw my travelling coat over 
the sofa, tossed my cap upon the piano, and sat 
down to rattle off one of those stormy pieces in 
which my soul delighted. It was really a very 
finely-toned instrument, and dainty enough for 
the fingers of a New York belle. But half an 
hour at the exercise was sufficient for the present, 
and I began to wonder where the family could 
be. With my usual impetuosity I ran down 
stairs into the kitchen, and waylaid the domestic 
as she passed into the dining-room. She 
screamed, and barely saved from falling a pile of 
plates she held in her hand. 

“ Bridget,” said I, improvising a name for the 
occasion, for the girl was a perfect stranger to 
me, “ Bridget, where in the world are the people 
of the house ?” 

“ Sakes alive!’ was her exclamation, as she 
looked at me with starting eyes. “‘ Who bees ye ?” 

“No matter,” I retorted. “All I want to 
know is, where the people of the house are?” 

“ Gone out to tea.” And she eyed me curi- 
ously from head te foot. 

“ When will they be back ?” 

“And how do I know? Half-past eight or 
nine, perhaps.” 

“ Well, Bridget, I am a friend of the family, 
and wish to give them a surprise. I shall stay 
in the parlor, therefore, until they arrive. Be 
careful that you do not breathe a word of my 
being here, else I shall be tempted to decapitate 
you.” And with this dreadful threat, I scowled 
and walked away. 

I turned back after a moment. “By the way, 
Bridget, how came you to leave the front door 
open ?”’ 

She stammered out some reply, and with a 
muttered warning to her to be more careful in 
the future, I ascended the stairs. The evening 
crept on. I had tried the piano again, had ex- 
amined and admired the little garden of flowers 
in the window, and had revelled to my heart’s 
content in the sweet home-picture all about me. 
The soft light hovering above grew by degrees 
dimmer and softer, and more like a star, the 
carpet and furniture resolved into patches of 
crimson bloom, and then all the world began to 
slide lazily away from me. 

I aroused myself. This would never do. I 
wanted to surprise, not to be surprised, and to 
avoid this I must not fall asleep in the bright 
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light of the parlor. But there was a little room 
opening from the parlor, dark and cosy, with a 
couch conveniently placed for slumber. I threw 
myself upon this, and in less than five minutes 
was fast asleep. 

I was aroused by the sound of voices, and 
awoke with a great start. Through the open 
door of the parlor I had a glimpse of the new 
piano, and running her fingers over its keys, was 
a lady, young and beautiful. For afew moments 
she seeméd completely wrapt in her performance, 
something soft, and strange and sweet Then 
her hands fell listlessly upon the keys, and she 
wheeled half round upon the music stool. 

“ Mother !” 

“ Well,” said a voice behind. 

“Ts that money in the house ?” 
dropped her voice to a whisper. 

“Yes, child, I have it with me.” 

“ And when will Charles be at home ?” 

“ Just as soon as he can get away. He was 
called away very unexpectedly, and may not 
come till morning.” 

“How unfortunate!” exclaimed the young 
lady. Then there was a long pause, during 
which time I scarcely dared breathe. 

“Tt is a large sum, isn’t it, mother ?” was the 
next question. 

“ About a thousand dollars. I think both you 
and Charles are needlessly anxious about the 
matter.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” was the answer, ina 
musing tone. “Even that sum would tempt 
some people to rob and murder us. Then there 
is that new girl down stairs. I am sorry she 
overheard us talking about the money. I don’t 
like her looks at all. Who knows but that she 
has accomplices outside to whom she will carry 
information of the scarcity of our forces ?” 

“ Pshaw, Mary, the girl is too stupid for that. 
Make your mind easy, child, I apprehend no 
trouble at all. I shall just lie down on that sofa 
in the inner room, so that when Charles comes, 
I can jump up and lethimin. I hardly think he 
will come till morning, however. It is a long 
and cold night ride.” 

As I listened to the conversation, and realized 
the fact that I had taken possession of the wrong 
house, and had besides become cognizant of an 
important family secret, I felt myself to be in 
a most embarrassing and awkward position. 

It was utterly impossible now to make a grace- 
ful retreat, but the next best thing to that was 
still in my power to do. I could walk into the 

parlor, explain the matter as best I might, ex- 
press my heartfelt regrets, and bow myself out. © 
While I felt that this was the only proper way 
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left for me, I could not but be conscious that the 
time for my proposed explanation was fast 
slipping away, and yet I lingered. I dreaded to 
see the scornful look upon the face of the un- 
known Mary, and felt even an inexpressible con- 
tempt for myself that grew and grew, until like 
@ person in a nightmare, I could not stir. I 
would most cheerfully have stood.before a can- 
non loaded with grape shot, but I could not 
summon up the courage to step forth like a man 
into the presence of two women, and explain my 
unexpected and embarrassing position. In vain 
I attempted to reason with myself. I vain I ex- 
postulated and entreated, in vain I called myself 
names. I could not stir. I thought of the un- 
known Charles, a great, broad-shouldered, 
athlete, I was sure, coming home and standing 
upon the threshold, and saying to himself the 
words of the nursery rhyme : 
* Fee, faw, fam, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman.” 

And then, with that innate perception of the 
presence of a stranger, generally ascribed to such 
bloodthirsty characters, I leheld him rushing 
precipitately towards my hiding place, and 
dragging me forth like some animal from its 
hole to bestow the punishment that I deserved. 
But alas, I could not stir, although the perspira- 
tion stood upon my brow, from the agony that I 
endured. Icould only lay and listen. Mary 
still lingered in the parlor. 

“ Mother, if anything should happen—” 

“Nonsense, child, you are uncommonly nerv- 
ous to-night, it seems tome. Come, I am going 
to turn down the light.” 

The farther door of the parlor opened and 
shut. Mary was gone, and I breathed easier. 
But suddenly the lights were extinguished, and 
I heard the careful step of the mother of the 
house as she went the rounds to see that all was 
right. 

The last hope of escape was past, and I 
slipped from the sofa in an agony of despair. 
For one brief instant, I entertained the wild idea 
of rushing out through the darkness, gaining the 
front door and escaping into the open air. What 
would I not have given to be once more walk- 
ing along the lonely road, even though it mi, ht 
be the darkest midnight? But I could not stir. 
My limbs seemed to be palsied, and refused to 
obey my will. 

It was evident that all was well, for the care- 
ful housekeeper soon returned, entered the room 
softly, and threw herself lightly upon the sofa. 
For an hour I drew my breath with painful care, 
. then it seemed evident that the ear of the watcher 
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was dulled by sleep. I, too, fell into a doze, but 
awoke with a start. The night was creeping on, 
so slowly that I despaired of its ever coming 
morning. I fell into a troubled train of thought, 
during which it occurred to me that if the house 
were really attacked by robbers, my presence 
after all would prove fortunate. 

This idea gave me some comfort, and enabled 
me to support with more ease my awkward posi- 
tion. 1 could not but agree with Mary that the 
new girl was decidedly suspicious. I recollected 
now what I had not thought of before, that her 
countenance had struck me as being villanoug 
in the highest degree. The carelessness about 
the front door, and her apparent confusion when 
I spoke of the matter, also occurred to me in an 
unfavorab’e light. In fact I began to grow 
valiant, and decided that I was not so badly off 
after all as I had thought. 

With every sense, therefore, upon the alert, I 
was not absolutely surprised when I heard the 
front door softly opened and shut with patient 
care, and stealthy steps in the hall. The watch- 
er upon the sofa did not stir. I fancied that she 
was buried in a profound slumber. As for me, 
the violence of my emotions sent the blood leap- 
ing to my heart, and left me pale and breathless. 
I seized already in imagination the throat of the 
foe outside. I longed to engage in some con- 
test to revenge myself for my previous inaction. 

The further door of the parlor swung noise- 
lessly open, and again I heard the stealthy steps 
and whispered voices. There were two of them 
as nearly as I could judge from their movements. 
I silently prepared myself for an engagement, 
threw aside my coat and steadied myself against 
the wall. They paused beside the table of 
flowers. I fancied I could detect the odor of 
heliotrope, as they brushed against it, and the 
mingled scent of roses and geraniums came 
wafted in by the breezes that swept through the 
half-opened parlor door. 

“ Hush,” exclaimed a whispering voice, as one 
stumbled against the centre-table. 

“Whew, this is midnight blackness,” re- 
sponded the other. “Is everything right now ?” 

“Yes; have a moment’s patience.” 

“Half adozen. You are sure you know the 
way 

“ Quite sure. That is a good joke.” 

“Well, I didn’t know. What shall I do 
now?” 

“ Just steady yourself against the piano. I’ll 
be ready ina moment. I want to manage it so 
as not to awaken any one.” 

“There is no danger. I suppose there isn’t a 
soul down stairs.” 
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“Well, no matter. They have sharp ears, at 
least.” 

“Hum! So this is the piano? Wouldn’t I 
like to play one tune to astonish the household ¢” 

“Be quiet. Don’t you know—” 

Here I made a sudden involuntary movement, 
which seemed to startle them both. The whis- 
pering voices suddenly died away, and for a few 
moments perfect silence reigned. 

“Well, what are you about now? Haven't 
you found them ?” said the uneasy spirit at the 
piano. 

“No. Do be patient. Did you hear that 
noise 

“Pooh, a mouse, or perhaps the cat. I say, 
any chance of a ghost in this dark place ?” 

“ You are enough to provoke a saint. I wish 
we'd gone— Hush!” 

“Now what is the matter. Plague take that 
cat of yours.” 

I had approached as cautiously as possible to- 
wards the threshold of thedoor. There I paused 
and listened with suppressed breath. 

“ Well, this is the strangest thing. I thought 
I could put my hand upon them.” 

“You’re always so sure. I’m glad for once 
that you're mistaken. I suppose I might as well 
make myself comfortable here. At this rate 
you will be all night about it.” 

“O, here they are! Now be patient one mo- 
ment more. There !” 

There was a faint light in the parlor, and as I 
looked in, I saw one of the villains bending 
over the pien», his head resting upon his crossed 
arms. The other, a slight, compact figure, with 
dark hair, stood by the table, watching the 
growing light. I sprang like a tiger upon this 
latter, because it struck me that this was the 
chief villain. 

“Robber !” I exclaimed, as I held him in my 
strong grasp. 

He shook himself away, but I caught him 
again. 

“ What are you doing here ?” 

With one violent effort, one twist of his sup- 
ple arms, he had not only regained his liberty, 
but entirely vanquished me. He held me now 
easily in his grasp. 

“ Rather, what are you doing here? Frank, 
move that light. Let ,us see what I have got 
here.” 

I wrenched myself from his grasp. Over 
went Mary’s heliotrope, and its overpowering 
fragrance came drifting up as it lay crashed be- 
neath our feet. Both Mary and her mother now 
appeared upon the scene of action, and took 
parts in the well-acted drama. 


“ For mercy’s sake,” said the latter, “ what is 
the matter?” 

“ Matter enough,” said my conqueror. “I 
have caught a thief.” P 

I shook with indignation. “Madam,” I ex- 
claimed, “do not believe him. He himself is a 
robber, who stole in to possess himself of your 
money. There stands his accomplice.” 

“Ha,” uttered the man, “this is getting 
rather serious. Frank, will you move that 
lamp ” 

But Frank was unable to stir, being entirely 


overcome with laughter. His accomplice 


scowled at him, then tarned to Mary: 

“Mary, please move the lamp this way. I 
want to examine my prize. Come, he isn’t very 
dreadful, after all.” 

She took up the lamp and timidly moved 
towards me. The light illumined the face of my 
captor as well as my own. 

“©, Charley !” exclaimed Mary, and she put 
down the lamp and retreated a step. 

Charley’s handsome mouth broke into smiles, 
as he slowly released me. I believe I smiled 
too, as the whole ridiculous mistake suddenly 
became apparent to me. 

Charley slightly shook himself. “I beg your 
pardon, Mr.—” 

I hastened to explain that I had come home 
to my niece’s wedding, and had mistaken the 
house for that of my brother. 

“ Clara wrote me about the house,” I began. 

“ Clara !” exclaimed Charley, and he laughed. 

Mary moved eagerly forward. “O, are you 
the uncle that Clara talks so much about? I 
thought—” 

“You thought I was quite aged, I’ve no 
doubt,” I added, feeling myself quite at home 
amongst these new friends. 

“Well,” said Charley, “I had no idea that 
my acquaintance with my venerable uncle that 
is to be, was to commence in this way.” 

“Nor I,” was my reply, as we shook hands, 

Thereupon followed an half hour’s pleasant 
chat, in which Mary, her mother, and Frank 
joined. Next morning I walked leisurely to- 
wards my brother's house, entered, and surprised 
the family at breakfast. 

“O, Uncle Bob,” exclaimed Clara, nearly the 
first thing, “you ought to see Charley !” 

“T’ve seen him,” was my reply. 

Clara opened her eyes. “And his sister 
Mary. She is splendid. Just the wife you want.” 

“« Matches are made in heaven, Clara.” 

“Hush, I know you'll think she’s splendid, 
and will fall in love at once.” 

Well, I mean to.” And I kept my word. 


A SHADOW. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


There ’s a shadow ever resting 
Where the sunbeams bright of yore 
Cast their golden beams so richly 
On our rustic cottage floor. 
Little feet no longer patter 
Up and down the oaken hall ; 
Trembling tones no longer answer 
To the wood-dove’s call. 


Little fingers now do never 
Pull the roses round the door; 
Little feet dance in the clover 
On the lawn—no more, no more. 
Empty is the willow cradle 
Standing in the room o’erhead ; 
The pillows lay there smooth, umsoiled— 
Little baby mow is dead! 


[ORIGINAL.) 


ALL FOR NOTHING. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


To have seen Miss Avenal as I saw her, one 
might have thought she had murder in her heart. 
Only that she could not bury a womanly lifetime 
in the little grave of one unwomanly moment— 
only that her sweet, strong nature could not 
wholly be quenched out of her face by an in- 
stant’s pain and passion. I should have shrank 
from the sight of her white, fixed features in ter- 
ror and disgust. The large clear eyes were set 
and fierce; over them gloomed her full brow, 

- dark and knotted ; her lips were drawn away in 
a cold smile from the fine white teeth, and even 
the slender hands falling by her side, half hidden 
in the thick folds of the brown silk dress she wore, 
shook with nervous thrills, as though longing 
for evil work. 

She was showing me, unconsciously, a new 
phase of life and character. Never before, in my 
long knowledge of her, had I seen any shadows 
in those serene eyes, save such soft ones as mem- 
ory might have flung back into their depths, 
from a sad but tender past ; never any bit/arness 
or scorn about the tranquil mouth—notaing but 
gentleness, gravity, sweet patience, or a cheerful 
hope in all the lines of her mild but faded face. 
And now how changed! What demon’s hand 
had closed about her heartstrings? I shuddered 
at the transformation. 

A few steps from her, Lucy, my Lucy—stood 
on tiptoe, holding with one hand to the shrub- 
bery, and making ineffectual, graceful little leaps 
and springs, as she tried with the other to cap- 
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ture a great red rose swinging on a bough above 
her head. The wind caught the full white skirt 


'| of her muslin dress, and floated it out behind her 


into the walk where I stood, unnoticed. The 
mass of her yellowish brown hair fell backward 
on her neck. The sunshine shot a thousand 
golden tremors through its rich confusion. Her 
white, uplifted arm gleamed out of its drapery 
of lace like ivory, and as she threw back her 
head, I could even see (I was so near) the pulses 
beating softly in the warm snow of her throat. 

She had done nothing to stir up malice in any 
human bosom. I could have staked my immor- 
tality on that. She would no more have wrought 
an evil to the weakest of God’s creatures than an 
angel. Her innocent blue eyes were full of heav- 
en’s own light. By the changeful expression of 
her sweet young face, the poem of a pure heart 
was continually re-writing itself in new, delight- 
ful languages. Her smile was that of one who 
has tasted only the white honey on the surface of 
life, nor ever touched with shuddering lips the 
deep bitterness within the cup. Whatever wrong 
or sorrow darkened the paths of those about her, 
she was not wilfully the cause of either. With 
all a lover’s rapture of ardent faith, I said it then. 
With many years most close and reverent read- 
ing of her blessed little heart, I say it now. 

And yet it was on her Miss Avenal’s strange 
glance was fixed. Was it my darling’s throat, 
bare and slender, shook clear of its bronze-hued 
curls, that made the restless fingers tremble so— 
tempted to clasp and ¢trangleit? What had 
my Lucy done? What evil spirit had she evok- 
ed—how troubled the calm waters of that tran- 
quil life so fearfully ? 

Up, up, in frantic playfulness, heedless of 
her aunt’s peculiar gaze, her light figure swaying 
like a lily—her cheeks flushing—her rich voice 
breaking the air into bubbles of silver laughter 
at every failure, Lucy still struggled for her rose 
—now clearing the ground altogether in her airy 
bounds—now poising on the toe of one little 
dew-moist slipper, as lightly as a dansuese. 

A great bee, handsome in his vest of dusty 
gold, sailed round and round her head, and light- 
ed finally on the flower she coveted. Foolish 
fellow, not to have chosen her mouth instead. 
He would, had he known as well as I how sweet 
it was. 

“You mean, great, tantalizing, noisy bee !” 
she exclaimed, pouting; ‘to come and mock 
me like that!” And flinging back her hair for 
& more desperate trial, she sprang up, and with 
a triumphant cry, caught the branch and bore it 
down. With a solemn whirr of his lazy wings, 
the bee sailed off and left her to her victory. 


I had forgotten Miss Avenal altogether, in my 
eagerness of watching her. A line of a fanciful 
little poem I had read somewhere the day before 
flitted through my mind, and murmuring softly 
to myself: 

I was about to start from my concealment, when 
Miss Avenal’s voice startled me. 

“Lucy, my child, come here. I want you.” 

I turned instantly, and looked at her. Ah! 
she was her own good, gentle self again! The 
passion had faded entirely from her face. A 
glimmer like tears had put out the hot light in 
her eyes. Her lips moved, but it was a quiver 
of tenderness, not anger, that stirred them. Her 
two hands—quite harmless now—were reached 
out in a wistful way. The white throat was 
safe from any angry clutch of theirs. Lucy 
went forward slowly, her treasure in her hand. 

“You were not meant to work so hard for 
your roses, dear, or you would not have them 
always in your cheeks. Don’t be greedy.” And 
bending forward, Miss Avenal touched her lips 
lightly to the pink bloom of Lucy's face. 

Lucy laughed, and returned the caress; then 
taking from her waist a bouquet of white roses 
and heliotrope, proceeded to fasten her new ac- 
quisition amongst them. 

“T wanted this for the central flower,” she 
said, holding her nosegay off at arm’s length to 
observe the effect, and tipping her arch face one 
side, as if that would help her. 

“And you have it, it seems. But what do 
you want of another bouquet? You have press- 
ed every vase in the house into service—cracked 
ones and all. The parlors look like a con- 
servatory.” 

“O, this isn’t for the house at all.” 

What then?” 

“Why, you see, I—that is we—we quarrelled 
last night, and I am going to send him this as 
a—” A bright blush finished the sentence bet- 
ter than words. Blessed darling! The bouquet 
was meant for me, then! 

“A peace offering, eh? But it seems to me, 
it ought more appropriately to come from him, 
he being so much older.” 

“Not if I am the only one at fault—surely.”’ 

Sweet decision! she knew better. 

“ Perhaps not. But what have you tied it with?” 

Lucy laughed, and put the flowers suddenly 
behind her, blushing more beautifully than ever. 
But J saw them, and knew it was a tress of her 
own rich hair, tangled like a sunbeam about the 
stems. 

“ Lucy, child, do you know—” 
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Miss Avenal’s voice was low and unsteady. 
It died out hoarsely on the broken sentence. 
Lucy looked up wonderingly. 

“ What is it?” she asked, her own sweet, sen- 
sitive face reflecting on the instant the shadows 
that darkened her companion’s. 

“T will not ask, for I am sure you do not know 
what devil has been tempting me for the past 
few minutes, as I watched your face under the 
roses—the fairest of them all. O, I have been 
so wicked and so envious. I could have stran- 
gled you!” 
~ Lucy shrank back, pale and horrified. 

“ No—you need not be afraid. It has passed. 
It will never come again—this awful feeling. 
Thank God, I am sure it will never, never come 
again. Do not shrink away from me. I shall 
not hurt you.” 

“ But what have I done?” pleaded Lucy, in a 
sorrowful, choked voice. : 

“Nothing at all, child. Your only crime 
against me is youth and beauty. Your roses 
have outweighed my wrinkles, your golden hair 
my gray ones. That is all your sin.” 

“TI do not understand you. You speak in 
riddles.” 

A little unnatural laugh broke from Miss Ave- 
nal’s lips. “Do I? I trust experience may 
never give you a key to solve them with. But 
tell me, if you can,” she added bitterly, “ why 
one dimple of your pink baby chin, one thread 
of your bright hair, should win a man’s heart so 
much more than long years of patient waiting 
and tender trust ?” 

Lucy looked still more surprised and frighten- 
ed. For my part I began to fancy the woman 
demented. 

“TI don’t know what you mean, aunt.” 

suppose not. If your riches is my poverty, 
why should you know it, till Itold you? Hap- 
piness is always selfish, isn’t it? You are stand- 
ing in my path, here, and your shadow shuts the 
sunshine away from me. Had you noticed it?” 

“No,” said Lucy, sweetly, stepping one side, 
in a meek, penitent way, as though the sin of 
standing there was heinous, and her bright young 
face, clear eyes and smiling mouth were not sun- 
shine enough to golden any shadow. 

“ You love this—this man (was I so odious to 
her that she could not speak my name?) very 
much ?” 

“ Yes, aunt—very much—with all my heart.” 

How solemnly and tenderly she spoke—my 
Lucy! Miss Avenal studied her face eagerly 
for a moment, and then turned away with a 
strong shiver that seemed to thrill her from head 


to foot. 
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“T thought so—I thonght so. Is he worth 
two hearts—two whole, rich, undivided woman 
hearts like ours ?” 

What did she mean? I felt myself growing 
cold with apprehension. As for Lucy, she gasp- 
ed for breath and clasped her little hands togeth- 
er in a maze of wonder and dumb fear. 

“ You are sure you love him ?”’ 

“Sure? Iam not surer of my own soul.” 

“ And I love him, too.” 

She—Miss Avenal—my senior by half a dozen 
years, at least—love me. A lightning stroke 
could hardly have shocked me more. And yet 
she said it with such a glow mantling her pale, 
proud face, such a fire flashing up to her gray 
eyes—as left me no chance to doubt. I was 
young, with a fresh face, a merry tongue, and a 
light heart. What had her grave, high nature 
found in mine to assimilate itself to? There 
were gray threads in her smooth brown hair— 
furrows in her forehead, and her cheeks were 
thin. Time had not dealt lightly with her. She 


had suffered, and suffering had not passed her 
by and left no trace. She had an intellectual 
head and a shapely figure. These were almost 
her only charms. And she loved me—by her 


own confession—me! But for the distress in 
both those pale sweet faces, I am sure I should 
have laughed outright, if only from pure 
nervousness. 

“ Understand me, child,” she said, sharply. 
“TI do not tell you this from any sudden senti- 
mentality. You have your rose and I my thorn. 
I accept my destiny, not voluntarily, but because 
I must. Yet I shall not make a fool of myself, 
or waste my life in idle regrets. ‘Tb.: is my last 
weakness. You have flaunted your gay rose in 
my face day after day, until I could not forbear 
showing you the ugly wound my thorn had 
made, knowing how your tender heart would 
bleed for me. I loved him before you ever 
dreamed of such a thing, but your pretty face is 
more than faithful love, your childish arts than 
my best truth, and tenderest devotion. Do not 
speak. Let it pass. Never mention this morn- 
ing to me again. Never even let my secret look 
out of your innocent eyes in the time to come, to 
taunt me, orI shall hate you. Kiss me, and 
forget it all.” 

Until that moment I had not thought of my 
position. And I had been listening to a conver- 
sation that should have been sacred as heaven 
between those two women—and those two alone, 
forever. With a sudden shame scorching my 
face, I turned away and left them standing there 
in the sunshine, lip to lip. I walked, almost ran 
homeward—my thoughts all in a whirl, my face 
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Miss Avenal in love with me! That 
stately, intellectual, pale woman, whom I had 
always treated as reverently as a saint, and 
thought of almost in the same way. 

I rushed up to my room, and barst in with a 
frantic haste, that well nigh shook the door from 
its hinges. Who should I find inside but my 
Uncle John, coolly smoking a cigar, and turning 
over my daily papers, with his feet on my dress- 
ing table, his elbow in the crown of my new silk 
hat, and himself as much at home, apparently, 
as though it had been his bachelor’s den instead 
of minet He looked up as I entered. 

“ Why, Charles, my boy, what ails you?” he 
said, taking his cigar from his mouth, and eye- 
ing me wonderingly. “I should imagine by the 
looks of your face that you had been to the trop- 
ics and back on the dead run this morning.” 

“It’s nothing, Uncle John—only—only—you 
know Miss Avenal ?” 

The question was a superfluous one. They 
had been schoolmates together when children— 
friends ever after, and I knew it. I was indebt- 
ed to him for my introduction, not only to her, 
but to her charming niece. 

“ Know Miss Avenal? Of course Ido. What 
do you mean ?” 

“Is she—is she—sensible ?” 

He laid his paper down with a blank stare, 
that set me to laughing. 

“Charles Harrington, what in the name of 
heaven ails you ?” 

“I want to know if your friend, Miss Avenal, 
is a sensible woman.” : 

He rose up with an indignant kind of dignity 
that checked my laughter instantly. I thought 
he turned slightly pale. 

“Tt seems to me that you might find a better 
subject for ridicule than one of your uncle’s dear- 
est friends—and a woman, too!” 

“Indeed, I am in earnest, uncle.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Was she ever to your knowledge insane ?” 

He shook his head. 

“* She has one of those clear, cool brains that 
insanity never touches. Now if you have insult- 
ed her enough, I would like an explanation.” 

I tried to evade him—to pacify him short of 
an explicit statement of my meaning. But all 
to no purpose. He fumed about my room like a 
madman, and the more amused I got, the faster 
he stalked. His great black eyes flashed fire— 
his hands were clenched—he set his feet down in 
a kind of frenzy. 

“ Wait till to-morrow, Uncle John,” I said, at 
last, as his demands became more furious. 

“If I wait till to-morrow, I will have a right 


to cowhide you before that time, if your expla- 
nation isn’t satisfactory,” he said, stopping short 
before me. ‘“ That is, if she Il give it to me. I 
intend to ask her to be my wife this very day.” 

“ Miss Avenal—your—wife,” I gasped. 

“Yes—you giggling jackanapes. What is 
there in that, to set you gaping at me in that 
style? Do you think only young simpletons 
like you and Lucy ever fall in love and marry ?” 

“No—O, no!” I exclaimed, scarcely know- 
ing what I said, in my confusion and surprise. 
“ But, Uncle Jehn, she—she wont have you !” 

“What makes you think so?” 

know 80.” 

“ How do you know?” 

I drew myself up with a very important air. 

“ She is already in love.” 

“You lie! OO, if it was only to-morrow!” 

“Tf you don’t believe me, you can ask her,” I 
replied, stoutly. ‘I heard her tell her niece this 
morning, that she loved—” 

I stopped, checked by an uncom ‘ortable sensa- 
tion that I was making a fool of myself. 

“ That she loved—whdém ?” thundered Uncle 
John. 

“ Me!” 

There! I had said it. Icould have taken a 
dose of arsenic the next moment in my self- 
disgust. 

“ You! Faugh!” But I noticed that he tarn- 
ed pale again, whether with rage or apprehen- 
sion, I could not tell. 

“Ask her, and satisfy yourself!” I exclaimed, 
in sulky self defence. ‘I know it seems strange, 
but I heard her say it—I swear I did!” 

“T will ask her—now—this minute—as soon 
as I can see her!” And he dashed out of the 
room. 

What mischief might he not do, if he sought 
her in that frame of mind? I sprang after him, 
overtook him at the bottom of the staircase, put 
my arm inside of his, and coaxed him off for a 
two hours’ walk over the hills. At the end of 
that time, I had persnaded him to think better 
of me, by relating all I had seen and heard that 
morning, and he had promised to ask Miss Ave- 
nal for her niece (I hadn’t the moral courage, af- 
ter what had happened, to do it myself), and then 
make his own proposal afterwards. He would 
insist upon it there was a mystery somewhere. 
I was to accompany him to keep him in counte- 
nance. We found them walking arm in arm up 
and down the piazza. Uncle John blurted out 
his errand almost before the greetings were over. 

*I—I have come on an errand of great impor- 
tance to all of us, Miss Avenal,” he stammered, 
getting as red in the face as a school-girl. 


ALL FOR NOTHING. 


The lady addressed looked at him furtively 
from under her downcast eyelashes, but made no 
reply. Lucy turned pale and then crimson, and 
shrank behind her aunt. 

“ T have come to ask you for the hand of your 
niece, in marriage, for—” 

“I anticipated it,’ she interrupted coldly. 
“You have my consent—my full and free con- 
sent.” 

If anything would have led me to doubt that 
her consent was full and free, it was the fact that 
she considered it necessary to say so. My uncle 
ahem-ed, and didn’t seem to know what to say 
next. I pinched his arm. 

“Ask her when?” I motioned with my lips. — 

“ When?” he asked, mechanically, after me. 

“O, any time—it makes little difference to me 
—so Lucy is satisfied.” 

“ We—we—couldn’t we have two weddings at 
the same time, do you think?” gasped my wor- 
thy relative again, and I saw a cold perspiration 
start out on his forehead, as he stood awaiting 
her reply. For myself I am free to say my teeth 
chattered. She did not speak. She only flashed 
her great gray eyes wide open, and looked at him. 

“ There are four of us,” he suggested, modestly. 

Her glance wandered to me. I saw her lip 
curl. 

» “ You don’t think I would marry—” 

She hesitated out of politeness, I thought. 

“No, I didn’t think so—I only hoped it,” re- 
plied Uncle John, meekly. “I know I am not 
half worthy, but I have always esteemed you 
above all other women. I thought perhaps— 
perhaps I would not be utterly repulsive to you.” 

“You—you,” she exclaimed, her voice soft- 
ening. “Inthe name of mercy,” she added, her 
face kindling and brightening like the sky after 
a storm—“ who is it, which of you, I mean, that 
wants Lucy ?” 

“ Why, Charles, of course! who should it be ?” 

She held out both her hands. 

“I—I thought it was you, Mr. Gardner.” 

He took her hands in his. A dim comprehen- 
sion of the truth flashed upon me. I looked at 
the ground. The ground didn’t please me. I 
looked up at the sky. Did ever looking at the 
sky make a man’s face so hot before? I looked 
at Uncle John—at Miss Avenal. They wereab- 
sorbed in each other, and did not notice me. I 
looked at Lucy—offered her my arm, and sneak- 
ed off down the piazza steps into the garden, 
feeling very foolish and ashamed for a man that 
was so happy. 

“ They both had tears in their eyes, Charles, 
and did you see him kiss her?” Lucy said, as 
we went down the path together. 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


There sits a dazzling angel 
Upon a gorgeous throne; 

Far up the brilliant orb 
Of heaven’s azure zone: 


Far up above the rainbow, 
Above the star of night ; 

And far above the Brahma god’s 
Most daring thought or flight. 


And there he sweetly sings 
For aye and evermore ; 
And smiles upon the race of men, 
As fabled gods of yere. 
This is our guardian angel, 
Who daily wings his flight 
Upon the pinions of the day, 
To blest Elysium’s height. 


THREE MONTHS WITH THE SAVAGES, 


BY W. B. CLINTON, 


Tue beautiful town of Lancaster, in the county 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, is one of the love- 
liest spots in that delightful region. It stands 
upon the soft-flowing Nashua, and commands an 


extensive prospect. Latterly, its situation has 


attracted great attention, being singularly airy 
and healthy. Looking at the peaceful town now, 
it would seem almost impossible that it was once 
a peculiar mark for attack, and that the scenes 
enacted in its streets and lanes were of so terrible 
a character. In Philip’s war, when only fifty 


families were resident, there were at least fifty 


killed at one time; and on one occasion, all the 
inhabitants left the town on account of its in- 
security. When King William’s war broke out, 
the French and Canadians again made Lancaster 
the scene of devastation; and in the wars be- 
tween France and England, and, indeed, until 
1810, the town enjoyed buta few brief seasons of 
repose from the horrorsof war in some shape. 
On a beautiful Sabbath morning in July, 1692, 
the family of Peter Joslyn were preparing to at- 
tend church. The household consisted of Jos- 
lyn, his wife and three children, and Elizabeth 
Howe, his wife’s sister. A part of his house 
was rented by a widow lady who lived alone. 
Just as the first stroke of the bell rang out upon 


the clear summer air, Joslyn’s tenant, who occu- 
pied the upper rooms, came rushing into his 
apartment, with a face from which every particle 
of color had fled. 
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“Fly, fly, for heaven’s sake!” she cried. 
“ Let us each take one of the children. The In- 
dians are coming!” She caught up the second 
child, who was her favorite, and turned to run, 
but sank fainting upon the floor. 

Joslyn was a brave and courageous man; but 
looking around upon so many who seemed ut- 
terly helpless, almost unmanned him. With a 
moment’s refleciion, however, came the thought 
that, if they did not attempt to escape, their 
doom, judging by the past, was sealed, he aroused 
the fainting woman, and half leading, half carry- 
ing her, he led the way to the barn, followed by 
his wife and children. Here he hid them beneath 
the hay, and went back to the house to find his 
gun and load it, hoping to intimidate the savages, 
should they approach. 


He was too late, The lock, from long disuse, 


had become rusty, and it took so long a time to 
get it in order that the enemy had already en- 
tered his premises, and were surrounding the 
house, thus cutting off alk*communication be- 
tween him and his family. Joslyn stationed 


himself at a hole in the wall of the house, 
scarce large enough to peep through, eagerly 


watching for some opportunity to escape, in order 
to give the alarm to the inhabitants who had en- 
tered the church by this time, as he supposed, 
the bell having ceased its ringing. 

Could he but steal out unnoticed, he and his 
family would be safe, for a very short ran would 


bring him to the church, and every man there, in 
all probability owned a musket, and the Indians 
could easily be dispersed, if not actually taken. 
He imagined it possible that, upon finding no 
one in the house, they might proceed to some 
more available point for their murderous pur- 


poses. He closed the door of the little dark 
room into which he had fled, fastening it securely 


with his jack knife, until he could form some 
plan to escape the foe. His eldest child was not 
at home, having, fortunately, as he thought, 
made a visit to some relatives. 

The Indians entered the house quietly, so 
quietly that Joslyn hoped they would soon leave 
without any noisier demonstration. He was 
mistaken. Their voices were soon heard in loud, 
and it'seemed, angry discussion. Just at that 
moment, the father heard his little Mary shriek 
out, the child having probably been awakened 
by their noise. 

That shriek was the signal for their death- 
blow. With a wild whoop, the Indians followed 


the sound. Joslyn feared the result of their 
search, but he knew that if he went out, his own 
life would be the forfeit, and he had some linger- 
ing hope that the others might yet be saved. 
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Alas, when at length he saw from his loophole, 
the savages descending the hill from the barn, 
the sight of poor Elizabeth, whom they were 
carrying away, almost unmanned him. She had 
hidden from terror. He did not wait for them 
to be out of sight before he ran tothe barn. He 
called softly to his wife. No answer came, and 
he rushed up the stairs. What a spectacle met 
his gaze! There lay all his family,. murdered 
by the ruthless foe, and with them, the poor wo- 
man who had been so eager to save his. little 
Mary! All but Elizabeth—and she had met 
with a fate to which theirs might be a happy one 
in comparison. The Indians had, it seemed, 
discovered her hiding-place, in a closet. Sick at 
heart, Joslyn wandered around his house, unable 
to compose his mind enough to call for assiat- 
ance until mecting wasover, Then he hailed a 


solitary man who passed, and who instantly re- 


turned to summon the inhabitants, who little 
dreamed that such an event could happen. while 
they were quiet at church. 

If human sympathy could have healed the 
wounds of Peter Joslyn’s heart! Batno. For 


weeks the unfortunate man was deaf to all the 
suggestions of his friends, persisting in remain- 
ing in his lonely house, and refusing to allow any 
one to comfort or console him. At last a kind 
neighbor went for his child, who had gone away 
to her mother’s friends, before the terrible catas- 
trophe. Joslyn had never asked for her, but they 
judged the sight of her would arouse his feelings, 


and perhaps enable him to bear his loss more 
patiently, What was their horror at finding that 
the child had already left three weeks before! 
She had taken the same track by which the In- 
dians left, and had undoubtedly been murdered 
by them. Subsequent inquiries left no doubt 
upon the subject. 

On the day of their return, the minister, Mr. 
Whiting, entered the house of the bereaved man, 
and sat long with him. When he left him, 
Peter Joslyn knew that he was childless; but 
grief had done its work so effectually before, 
that he seemed not to notice the additional 
bereavement. 

Meantime, the sufferings of Elizabeth Howe, 
in being thus torn away from her dead sister and 
her children, were inexpressibly severe. She 
believed that the Indians had killed her brother- 
in-law before they entered the barn. Despair 
seized utterly upon the poor girl, and she allowed 
them to carry her along without a struggle or a 
tear, Had she studied to win the admiration of 
her captors, she could not have more effectually 
gained it. 

Arrived at the Indian camp, she was treated 


with marked attention, which, indeed, she seemed 
not to value, being wholly absorbed in her misery 
without the power of giving it vent. It was not 
that she feared her captors would murder her— 
death would have been welcome, had she been 
capable of any sensation. As it was, she neither 
feared nor wished for it. A cold and sullen in- 
difference possessed all her faculties, and she sat, 
with folded arms, apparently as calm and stoical 
as the beings with whom she was surrounded, 
without a thought of escape, or a single feeling 
of anger against her enemies. 

Elizabeth Howe had been a gay, lively girl, 
the life and spirit of her sister’s household, the 
delight of the children and the favorite of the 
whole neighborhood. Many a youth, among 
Lancaster’s bravest and best would have liked 
nothing better than to have had an opportunity 


to rescue the damsel, avenge her wrongs upon 
the Indian tribe, and receive her hand as his re- 


ward. One only, however, had ever received 

any token of her recognition of his attachment. 
This was young Philip Littleton, who had 

been her lover so long ago, that neither of them 


could remember who was the first to tell it to the 


other. At the first news of Elizabeth’s capture, 


Philip was perfectly frantic. He had been 
greatly disappointed at riot seeing her at church 
that morning, and was impatient for the meeting 
to close, that he might ascertain what kept the 
whole family from their usual attendance. He 


hastened to the house, and was the first to find 


Peter Joslyn, who was still gazing upon the » 
remains of his murdered family. 

His first thought was of Elizabeth, although as 
he looked upon the man’s bitter anguish, so deep ~ 
and silent, he felt condemned for thinking of 
one who, at least, did not lie there, and who in 
all probability had escaped. As it was, he did 
not mention her name, but sat down and fairly 
cried with the broken-hearted man _ before 
him.. 

When the neighbors came to do the last offices 
for. his dead, Joslyn moved slowly to the house. 
He shuddered as he went in ; but when they had 
placed the remains upon a bed, and the calm 
look had come back to the poor dead faces, he 
took his seat beside them, and no persuasion 
could induce him to come away, or even wet his 
parched lips with water. Poor, stricken heart! 
It was indeed a heavy load to bear—‘“ all his 
pretty chickens at one swoop.” 

No one knew Elizabeth Howe’s fate. Philip 
heard the friends all wondering what had be- 


come of her. Somethought she had hidden her- _ 
self from fright—others that she had been killed 
and left in the woods; but no one dared go to 


search for her. Philip alone suspected that she 
had been taken captive. The horrors of this 
thought were far worse to bear than would have 
been the sight of her deadform. He resolved to 
ascertain her fate and, if need be, to die in giv- 
ing her death or freedom. Yet alone and un- 
aided, what could his single arm do against a 
horde of wild savages? No, it was not by 
force, but by stratagem, deep and subtile as their 
own, that he could hope to release her. 

Philip Littleton was almostalone in the world. 
He had known neither mother nor sister—his 
mother dying soon after his birth. He felt 
thankful now that he had neither, in these peril- 
ous times, when no household was safe from in- 
vasion from the savages. He had no one, there- 
fore, to leave to their mercy if he should go away, 
and this he resolved to do. On the following 
morning he was missing from Lancaster, and no 
one knew where the brave, pleasant young man 
whom everybody liked, had gone. 

Wandering from one tribe to another, with a 
small knapsack of tools upon his back, Philip 
always found himself welcomed by the Indians, 
who were glad of the many little ingenious con- 
trivances which he made for them in lieu of their 
clumsy articles. ‘They always treated him well, 
gave him plenty of provisions, and willingly set 
him on his way toanother camp, where he could 
serve their brethren as he had done them. 

Twelve weeks had passed away, with as little 
delay at each camp as he could possibly make 
without exciting suspicion, and in no one had he 
found Elizabeth. Still he pressed on, determin- 
ing to find her if living. One morning, after a 
night passed in the woods, with the dry leaves 
rustling around him, for it was now autumn, he 
emerged from them to an encampment of Indians, 
just at the outskirts of a small village. As he 
marched fearlessly into the camp, and did not 
seem at all intimidated by their appearance, 
armed as they were, they showed no signs of dis- 
like to him. He was soon seated among them, 
employed in some little manufacture that seemed 
to please them highly. They gave him food and 
drink, and appeared quite satisfied, and even 
anxious to have him remain with them. 

Philip knew, before he entered the camp, by a 
single glance over it, that some women were at a 
little distance, employed in cooking. He dared 
not look that way now, but awaited his opportu- 
nity to do so when the Indians were not observ- 
ing him. Delighted with the acquisition of such 
an ingenious mechanic, the chief wanted him to 
promise to stay with them always. Philip 
smiled and shook his head, pointing backward 
towards his home, but consented at last to stay. 
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For, while sitting there, with his head bent 
down over his work, he had caught the far-off 
sound of a voice that was like the sweetest 
music to his ears. It came from the direction 
where he had seen the women when he entered ; 
but he must school himself to hear it without 
betraying any emotion, and he bent still closer 
over the article he was fashioning. They 
watched him so closely that he found no oppor- 
tunity of looking again for more than an hour. 
When at length a deer sprang across the path 
before the entrance of the camp, and every I#- 
dian rushed quickly upon his track, Philip cast 
his anxious gaze upon the scene beyond. 

Beside an old squaw stood a tall, slender girl, 
with long auburn hair hanging over her shoul- 
ders ; a face still fair, although unscreened from 
the sun, and feet whose beautiful shape repaid 
the gazer for any lack of shoes or stockings. A 
thrill ran through his veins when he looked at 
her. His heart told him that those curls, that 
shape, were Elizabeth’s! After his long and 
weary wandering, he had found the one treasure 
of his life. He would rescue her or die! 

That night the contents of Philip’s brandy 
flask flowed freely among the savages. They 
slept heavily indeed. As yet no word had 
passed between the lovers; but when the last 
Indian had fallen down helpless, Philip seized 
the gun from his side, while Elizabeth drew a 
saddle from beneath the cliff’s head; and with 
light steps and lighter hearts, they retraced the 
path to Lancaster upon the swiftest horse belong- 
ing to the tribe, Elizabeth, with her arms around 
her lover’s waist, and her hand pressed closely in 
his own. 

At the first village, at daylight, they aroused 
a good old couple at a lone house, and procured 
breakfast, and a more suitable dress for the poor, 
half-naked girl, and then leaving the Indian’s 
horse for a much less valuable one of their host’s, 
they again set off, and arrived at Lancaster to 
surprise the whole town with the sight of the 
long lost. 

Still, by that pleasant town, roll the blue wa- 
ters of the “‘ Nashaway,” still are the names of 
Howe and Joslyn, of Littleton and Whitcomb, 
as household words; but no longer does the 
name of “ Indian ” thrill through the heart with a 
sensation of terror and affright. 

AN INFANT. 
thing!—thou art come in love, 


Beautiful 
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ith gentile gales from the world above, 

Breathing of pureness, breathing of bliss, 
Bearing our spirits away from this, 
To the better thoughts, to the brighter skies 
Where heaven’s eternal sunshine lies; 
Winning our hearts by a blessed guile, 
With that infant look and angel smile.— Doanz. 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 


BY E. BROWNSON. 


Bleep, my baby, sleep! 

Thy mother can but weep; 

But weep o'er all the crushing woe, 

Which Heaven forbid that thou shouldst know; 
And bitter are the tears I shed— 

Tears for the living, not the dead! 


Had I but seen him laid to rest, 

Where wild flowers waved above his breast, 
And thought his spirit safe in heaven, 
And with its frailties all forgiven, 

Such grief as this I had not known— 

He lives, but we are all alone! 


Ah, baby, he we love so well— 

Love more than words of mine can tell, 
Has coldly turned from us away, 
Along sin’s downward path to stray; 


And we, of hope and joy bereft, 
Alone and friendless we are left! 


O, little could I dream of this, 

In those bright hours of winged bliss; 

I made an idol then for me, 

And dreamed that nought could nobler be. 
But ah, the dream has passed away, 

I find my idol was but clay! 


Sleep on, my child, and take thy rest! 
No cankering care disturbs thy breast; 
*Twere well if thou couldst always sleep, 
And never learn to wake and weep. 

Hark to the night-wind’s dirgelike moan : 
My child, my child, we are alone! 


Alone, 0 God! and can it be?— 

Hast thou, too, turned away from me? 
Do all the prayers that I have brought 
Before thy throne avail me nought?’ 
Be still, rebellious heart, be still; 

He knoweth best—it is his will! 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 


BY H. M. MILLER, 


“JT must look this dreadful thing firmly in 
the face,” murmured Helen Bond, throwing her- 
self into a large arm-chair by the fire, in her own 
room. 

*‘ Now, Nelly, be brave,” she went on, solilo- 
quizing. “ Whatever happens, you must be 
strong-hearted. Yourggear mother is in very 
delicate health—you must take the hardest of 
this burden off her shoulders. Your little brother 
and sister are young — you must take care of 
them. Your dear father is broken down, and 
trembling under this dreadful misfortune—you 
must cheer, encourage, help, be all to this stricken 
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family. You must not shirk your duty. You 
must be brave.” 

She drew a short, painful breath, and tossed 
the falling hair from her forehead. A dreadful 
weight oppressed her—she could scarcely breathe 
—there was one point she feared to think of. 

“Nelly,” she began again; but this time the 
voice was low and trembling, and broken by an 
occasional sob—“ Nelly Bond, you know you are 
not lovely—you know you are small and plain. 
You know that now he loves you, blessed, hap- 
py belief, that will be all the joy of your future 
lonely life, for you know you must not marry 
him. Hush, don’t cry! It is not alone that 
your father who was wealthy, has failed. It is 
not alone that your duty bids you stay with your 
family, who cannot spare you. It is that you 
fear he would repent some day; that you know 
his wealthy family would despise you—small and 
plain, and poor; that he, when the first freshness 
of love was off, might perhaps wish he had mar- 
ried more beauty or more wealth. And you 
know, Nelly, that would be worse than to give 
him up now. Yes, give him up, that is what 
you must do. Go and look in the glass, if you 
fancy he could love you always. He is tall and 
splendid ; he has glorious eyes! , I will think 
once more of him, for the last time. He has 
soft, brown, curling hair—you have one precious 
little lock of it, Nelly. He has a. broad, open, 
manly brow—O, you have pressed loving lips to 
it—never again. His arm is strong and caressing. 
His heart is noble and warm. His intellect is 
grand, quite above you, little Nelly. He is 
kind, good-tempered—he would make any wife 
happy. You know you love him dearly, dearly ; 
never so much as now, when you are going to 
leave him. You know you would rather die than 
go away from him; but you must be brave—you 
must tell him to-night.” 


“ How’s my lily of the valley, this evening ?” 
said Robert Haring’s cheerful voice, as he en- 
tered the drawing-room an hour later. “It 
looked a little drooping last night.” ; 

“Tt is well again, Robert,” was the low, sad 
answer. 

“ Why, how is this?”’ he said in surprise, as 
he took her in his arms, and saw her white face. 
“ Nelly, darling, what is the matter— what has 
happened ?” 

“ Nothing—don’t ask me, Robert—I will tell 
you soon.” 

He held her close to his heart, and murmured 
tender words of endearment and sympathy. She 
could not stand that, she never could tell him. - 
while he talked thus. She began abruptly: 
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“ Robert, you are a gentleman ?” 

“I profess to be so. What ugly pill have you 
got for me to swallow after that ?”’ 

Her head drooped on her bosom, and her voice 
was trembling as she went on : 

“Tam going to tell you something that will 
make you—make you angry with me, and I want 
you to remember all the time that you are a 


gentleman, and must not urge me to give 
reasons.” 


“Angry with you? What do you mean? 


Not ask reasons? Nelly, you have a dreadful 
purpose ; out with it, I can’t endure suspense.” 

* Will you—will you be kind ?” she faltered. 

“Nelly!” reproachfully. “ Was I ever unkind 
to you ?” 

“Never, never, Robert! You have been the 
kindest, dearest, best—” She broke down ut- 
terly, covered her face and wept. He drew the 
hands away, he kissed her tenderly, he looked 
fondly into her tear-dimed eyes: 

“Now, Nelly, my heart’s darling! you are 
cruel; do tell me what this means.” 

She drew herself out of his arms. ‘‘ Nay, 
Robert, let me gb, I can’t tell'you there—” She 
sank on the floor at his feet, and holding one of 
his hands, pressed it fondly to her quivering lips. 
Steadying herself by an effort, she spoke at last. 
“Tt means, Robert, that you and I have a trial 
before us; it means that I—that we must:‘not 
hope to be happy any more.” 

“ Nelly !” he leaned over her excitedly. “You 
don’t mean that you wish to break our engage- 
ment—that you refuse to be my wife ?” 

She bowed assent, but could not speak. 

"Nelly, you aremad! Why should we not he 
happy? What earthly obstacle can you raise ? 
I will wait if you wish, years, but why may I 
not hope to claim you some day ?” 

“O, don’t ask why, Robert,”’ pleadingly. 

He walked the room distractedly a few mo- 
ments, then came and sat down by her, and said, 
firmly : 

Nelly, there is but one thing which shall in- 
duce me to give you up, if you do not love‘me.” 

“OQ, Robert—I—dearest Robert—my God, 
what can I say ?” 

“Nelly, is it—do you love some one else ?”’ he 
said, hurriedly. 

“ Must I—must I let him believe a lie ?” 
thought Nelly. “He will hate me then; yes, it 
is better.” She nodded again. ; 

A moment’s silence, then his voice, but 
broken, fell on her shrinking ear. 

“ Nelly, I was very happy in mydream. You 
have shattered the purest, the brightest, the best 
hope of my life. I would have made you hap- 
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py if I could; but I did not mean to pain you, 
dearest,” he said, tenderly, as she lifted her de- 
spairing face one moment to his, then let it fall 
again on her clasped hands. ‘You have made 
me very happy in the past, and I pray God to 
bless you, and make you happy with him you 
have chosen !” 

Ile rose to leave, but Nelly sprang forward 
imploringly : 

“Robert, will you—will you kiss me once 
more ?” 

He held her a moment in a convulsive em- 
brace, kissed her passionately many times, and 
placing her fainting in a chair, he rang the bell, 
and left without a word. 


Three years had dragged wearily away, and 
near the close of a sunny day in spring, a noble 
ocean steamer was ploughing its way through 
the tossing waves, within sight of New York. 
The passengers had collected on deck, and happy 
hearts beat high with joyous anticipation. One 
alone seemed not to share the general pleasure. 
He stood unmoved and gloomy, apart from the 
crowd, gazing on the steeples and buildings of 
the city, every moment becoming better defined. 

“TI wonder if I can trust myself to come back, 
after all,” hethought. ‘The sight of New York, 
the memory of the happy hours I have spent 
there, brings her and my crushed hopes so visibly 
before me, I fear I am not strong enough yet; I 
fear I have not firmness to see her a wife.” 

His meditations were interrupted by a cheerful, 
familiar voice : 

“Mr. Haring, is it possible ?” 

Looking up he met the eyes of an old friend, 
a New York lady, and the blood rushed violently 
to his heart as he remembered that she had been 
Nelly Bond’s most intimate friend in the happy 
past. He took the hand she extended to him, 
and they fell into conversation about matual 
friends. 

Miss Spaulding, who had been sick all through 
the passage, had been absent from home only a 
few months, and consequently could tell Mr. 
Haring much news about old ‘friends. All the 
marriages, deaths, and changes were epoken of, 
finally, in a voice which he tried hard to steady, 
he asked : 

“Who did Miss Bond marry ?” 

“Marry! You should kmow best of all the 
world that she will not marry.” 

“I¢ She sent me away—how should I 
know ? burst from his lips. 

Miss Spaulding looked searchingly into his 
thin face, the deep mournful eyes looked beseech- 
ingly at her. She was moved to pity. 
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“ Mr. Haring, excuse me if I am intrusive, 
but did you not know the reason she sent you 
away ” 

A pang swept over his face. “She told me 
she loved another.” 

“Tt was not so, Mr. Haring; if she told you 
that, it was to hide the truth.” 

“ What was it?” he gasped. 

“She had some extra-fine notions of duty, 
honor, etc., and she sent you away because her 
father had failed.” 

“Failed! I did not hear of it; but I left the 
next day.” 

“ Yes,” she began passionately, “ you did not 
stay to see why your heart-broken little Nelly 
gave you up; but I know—I know—but I have 
no business to tell,” she said, suddenly checking 
herself. 

“Miss Spaulding, if you can say anything 
that will give me hope, have pity for a wretch.” 

“ You do look desolate and hopeless, and I be- 
lieve I will tell you.” 

“Do, do!” 

“Well, I know this, that if Nelly Bond ever 
loved you, she did when she dismissed you, and 
I never wish to see such a pale, crushed girl 
again, as she was when she left the city.” 

Mr. Haring could not speak, and she went on 
musingly : 

“T am somewhat worried about her; she had 
not written to me for some time, when I left New 
York, and I fear they are very poor.” 

“ Where are they ?” 

“ They live in Baytown, Wisconsin ; they left 
New York a few days after you did. Mr. Bond 
took a farm ; Limagine they have not su - 

“ Poor Nelly!” 

“You may well say that. The agonies she 
suffered the day after you leftevere dreadful—she 
was perfectly insane—she raved and called for 
you, she begged you to forgive her, to take her 
back. It was heart-rending to hear—if you had 
been in town I should have sent for you—I was 
with her. But she wasa brave little thing ; when 
she came to herself she turned to me, her lips 
were white and her eyes sunken. ‘Josey, has 
he really gone?” I said ‘Yes.’ ‘ Thatis right,’ 
and she shuddered as if with cold, covered her 
face and did not speak again.” 

_ Mr. Haring covered his eyes with his hands, 
but his unsteady lips disclosed his emotion. 

“T tell you all this,” she said, softly, seeing 
his grief, “because I s¢e ‘you so hopeless, be- 
cause I want to assure you that she loves you; 
and you must go to her and make her happy, in 
spite of herself, if it is not too late.” 

“I appreciate your motive,” he replied, as 
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soon as he could speak. “I shall take the first 
train West, and you may a trust her fatare 
to me.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” she answered, brush- 
ing away a tear. “I thought it false sentiment 
in Nelly, that sent you away.” 

“ She might have trusted me,” he said, in low 
tones. 

Baytown was a little village, of some dozen 
houses, scattered through ove of the pleasant oak 
openings that relieve the monotony of our 
western prairies. It boasted of but one store, 
and one hotel, or tavern, as it was called. At 
the western end of the one street, stood a desolate- 
looking cottage. It had evidently been a pretty 
place, with its little garden in front, and yard full 
of beautiful oaks ; but now neglect had done its 
worst, the little garden was fall of weeds, and the 
whole place had a deserted look. 

One afternoon, a few days subsequent to the 
above conversation, a gentleman walked hastily 
up through the yard, and approached the daor. 
It was ajar, and thinking he heard faint sobs, he 
paused a moment, then gently pushed it open, 
and entered. The room into which it opened 
was very plainly furnished, and the same air 
neglect prevailed that he had noticed wi 
On a low seat, in the further corner of the room, 
sat a young girl, her head bowed in her lap, and 
her form convulsed with emotion. Robert Har- 
ing could not see the features, but the sunny 
brown hair, the attitude, were familiar to him, 
and he softly closed the door and drew near. 

“Nelly !” 

Such a hopeless look as turned on him from 
those large brown eyes, quickly changing into 
joy, as with a cry that seemed to come from the 
depths of her heart, she sprang’ into his open 
arms. He held her fondly to his heart, closer, 
closer, as though something might yet separate 
them, while he murmured words of love and 
tenderness, long banished from his lips. His 
eyes filled, and his heart grieved to see the pale, 
sad face, and the dreary eyes, as though the own- 
er had looked deeply into some terror. The 
wasted hand, the plain dress, and humble sur- 
roundings; told the tale he had feared to learn— 
poverty, perhaps suffering. 

“O, Robert, is this really you?” she managed 
to say, after a gush of tears. 

“Is this you, you poor little shadow, you 


‘drooping flower ?” he answered, pressing her con- 


vulsively to his heart. 

Nelly suddenly bethought of their changed * 
lation, and with crimson blushes she endeavored 
to leave his arms, but they held her tight. 
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“ Nay, little one, I shall not so soon relinquish 
my newly-recovered treasure ; I want to talk to 
you, and do rest there, Nelly, it makes me ‘so 
happy.” 

She resisted no more, and after a little silence 
he continued in a low tone : 

“ Nelly, why could you not trust me, in your 
affliction? Why did you send me away when 
most 1 should have remained to comfort and 
assist you? Why, darling, did you let me think 
you loved some one else ?” 

No reply from the weeping girl. 

“Nelly, was I not worthy the honor and 
blessedness of being of use to you? Had I 
proved myself so base? Did you think I could 
forget the little flower that had nestled into the 
warmest corner of my heart, so close that the at- 
tempt to dislodge it would break the heart to 

pieces? Nelly, such great rough fellows as I, 
when they have once been blessed with a pure, 
true love, when their heart has opened and en- 
shrined one image in its deepest recesses, can 
never forget, can never tear that image from its 
place, can never, never admit another. Nelly, I 
thought some better man than IJ, some one more 
skilled in winning hearts, some one who was ac- 

med to, and knew how to please ladies, had 

this flattering little heart away from its 
rough but loving keeper. It always seemed 
wonderful to me, that your gentle heart could 
cling to me, therefore I was ready to believe it 
had changed.” 

“Robert, don’t speak so; you are far too 
noble, too good forme. And you compare your- 
self with those dandies! We like a great, 
manly nature to cling to. It was no such great 
virtue in me to love you ; any woman whom you 
loved must—” 

She broke down in confusion, and covered her 
face. A softness came into his dark eyes, and 
gently drawing her hands from her face, he 
looked deep into her eyes. 

“ What is it that any woman whom I love must 
do? Speak, Nelly, you tell your own fate. 
Mast she love me? Must she promise to be my 
wife, very soon? Will it make her happy to 
know that for three dreary years I have thought 
and dreamed only of her—that I have spent them 
abroad trying to forget her, and that at last I 
have come back, and without stopping an hour 
in New York to see my parents, have rushed out 
here, only to hear my fate once more from those 


dear lips? Will she understand it all, when 1. 


tell her that until within three days I thought 
she was the wife of another? O, Nelly, Nelly, 
is there a place for me still in your heart? Will 
you take me back there ?” 
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“ Robert,” she whispered, with blushes, and 
eyes downcast, “ you have always been there; 
you—I have always loved you.” 

He drew her closer, and kissed her passion- 
ately. “O, Nelly, we shall be happy yet !” 

A bitter memory crossed her mind, and her 
face grew white and sad, as she drew away from 
his arms. 

“ Robert, I must tell you who it is you seek 
now.” 

He drew a stool up to her feet, and took his 
seat thereon. 

“ There, Nelly, let me sit at your feet as of 
old, and now you may tell me everything.” 

Nelly shyly put her little hand on the heavy 
masses of curling brown hair, as she had been 
wont to do, in the olden time, and gently stroked 
it back from the broad open brow. Her lips 
trembled, and tears filled her eyes as she began : 

“We have a small farm here, and my father 
has tried to work it, but he don’t know how very 
well—his men have taken advantage of him, and 
every year he has done worse. This last year 
the crops all failed, and we had no other resource. 
His distress of mind brought him on to a sick 
bed, where he has lain two months. It is now 
time to be planting, he can’t leave his bed. We 
can’t get men to work for us, of course. This 
makes father worse—we are alarmed about him.” 
Her voice was choked and broken as she contin- 
ued. ‘ Mama is worn out with nursing, and 
—and other things—and she can scarcely keep 
up. My little brother and sister are helpless, and 
I have tried to keep up courage. But to-day I 
was in despair; I could see no ray of light—be- 
fore us I saw only gaunt terror, and a horrible 
death.” She hesitated a moment. “ Yes, Rob- 
ert, you shall know all. I feared—I dreaded—” 
Another pause, after which she spoke in a hur- 
ried whisper, “ We have not had any food to- 
day !” 

He sprang to his feet. “Nelly! Great God, 
is this true? Is it so bad as that ?” 

He walked the room excitedly a few moments, 
then came and sat again at her feet, taking both 
her hands, and looking earnestly into her face. 

“Now, Nelly, I know this is no time to urge 
my claims, but I want—you must give me a 
right to be of use; I want the right to cherish my 
darling, to attend to your father’s interest. I 
want to give you the power to minister to them. 
Don’t look proud, darling; you know that all 
mine is yours, and you will give me the happi- 
ness, wont you? Nelly, you once promised to 
be my wife, you must redeem the promise, you 
must let me send for some one who can unite 
us, and there must be no delay, it must be to-day.” 
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“ Robert, not to-day !” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ 0, I don’t know ; it is so sudden—” 

“ Nelly, your family will not let me help them ; 
it is only you from whom they will accept aid. 
I want to give you the power, don’t refuse me.” 

“I wont, dear Robert,” she said, softly, turn- 
ing her dewy eyes away. 

He thanked her ina mute glance, and then 
seemed to be troubled by a new thought. He 
walked the room again, finally returned to his 
low seat, and said, softly : 

“ Now, Nelly, take pity on me; teach me how 
to do what I am longing to do, but fear my blunt 
way may wound your sensitiveness. Tell me, 
darling.” 

Her eyes drooped, and a deeper color flushed 
her cheek, as she murmured : 

“T will not be sensitive, Robert.” 

He enclosed her in his arms. ‘“ Thank you, 
thank you, little true heart. I will leave you 
now; but in an hour I shall return with a 
clergyman.” 

She sank on her knees as he closed the door, 
and buried her face in the sofa. This change 
from despair to joy was too sudden, it over- 
whelmed her. A short time ago plunged in the 
depths of misery and dreadful foreboding ; now 
flushed, happy, in one hour to be his bride. 
And now, new holding in her hand, where he had 
placed it, the means of comfort and relief to the 
loved ones! At thought of them she rose from 
her knees, and went out to give them joy. 


Twilight threw its warm light into the sick 
room, softening the harsh reality, and casting a 
quiet charm over the little family, gathered 
closely around, while Robert Haring received his 
trembling, tearful bride from the hands of her 
father. 

Three o’clock struck. Robert Haring had just 
finished writing several letters, which he had 
made hie excuse for watching with the sick man. 
When the last was sealed, he turned down the 
night lamp, and threw himself on a lounge. A 
door behind him opened, and Mrs. Bond entered. 

“Mr. Haring, you must take a little rest; I 
will relieve you now.” 

“Indeed, I am resting. I insist upon your 
having one good night's rest.” 

“But, Mr. Haring—” 

He gently took one of her hands and pressed 
it in both of his; she looked down on him. 

“ Mother,” he whispered. 

“ My son.” 

“ Will you treat meas such, mother? Will 
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born what the man of God has made me to-night 
—your son?” 

“ God bless your noble heart, my son, I will !” 

* Will you allow us the happiness—Nelly and 
I—of doing for you what you would accept 
from her alone ?” 

“ Yes, my son.” 

“ Then, mother, tell me what I can do for 
him ; tell me your dearest wish. Do,” he added, 
as she hesitated, “do give me this pleasure. He 
is not a farmer, tell me what I can do that he 
will accept ?” 

“ My son, I will respond frankly to your gen- 
erous offer. He is not accustomed to farming, 
and I think, we have often said, that if he had 
a little capital, he could do weil with a stock of 
goods in the next town.” ’ 

“Thank you, mother, you have made me 
happy ; now give your son a good-night kiss, 
and take another nap before morning.” 

She stooped and pressed a kiss on his forehead, 
whispering : 

“ God will reward you, Robert, for your kind- 
ness to us.” 

It was broad daylight before Nelly came out of 
her room, fresh and rosy. 

“ Robert, I did not mean to let you watch all 
night, but I overslept myself.” 

Robert seized her, and kissed her warmly. 
“T should have sent you back, little wife, if you 
had come out. I had plenty of offers of assist- 
ance. Your mother wished to relieve me, but I 
was obstinate, and wouldn’t be relieved. Nelly, 
your father has slept well, and now I’m going to 
help you. Tell me where to builda fire, and see 
how useful I shall be.” 

Nelly remonstrated, but it was of no use. He 
persisted, and she was obliged to accept the raw 
“help,” whose blunders amused her, and 
brought the long-banished laugh to her lips. 
When the fire was ready, and the tea-kettle on, 
she hesitated, blushed, and seemed embarrassed. 
He saw the light cloud, and catching her in his 
arms, he questioned : 

“Now, Nelly, what is it? Tell me truly, 
darling, do you—shall I go out and get some- 
thing for breakfast ?” 

“O, Robert,” hiding her face on his shoulder, 
“T can’t bear to have you dosuch things.” 
“Nelly, I am not half so good as my litle 
wife, and she has done it, I dare say, and now,” 
be added, laughingly, ‘a married man ought to 
know what is necessary for breakfast; but I 
haven’t the least idea. Make out your list—” 
He took out pencil and paper. “ Well, Nelly,” 
he said, in such a business-hke manner that me- 


you callon me as freely as though I had been 


chanically she began to dictate. 
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“ Tea, black tea,” 

“ Black tea; go on.” 

“ Sugar, milk, eggs, butter, and bread.” 

This was all he could get her to name. Tak- 
ing his hat, he went out at the kitchen door, and 
took his way to the only store, while Nelly stood 
at the window, weeping and laughing by turns. 
Arrived at the store, he astonished the worthy 
proprietor by first purchasing a large basket, and 

then filling it with every imaginable thing he 
could see, that afamily could use. When at last 
it could hold no more, he took it on his arm and 
started back. 

“ Dear Robert,” said Nelly, cheerfully, with 
her eyes full of tears, “you make an excellent 
errand boy, I think I'll keep you.” 

“You've got me, for life, Mrs. Haring,” he re- 
plied, gaily, “ and I thought I might as well get 
my hand in.” 


“Nelly,” said Mr. Bond, that evening, as she 
sat by his bed, engaged in sewing, “I have had 
an offer to go into business.” 

“ Have you, father?” with a blush. 

“Yes, your husband offers to furnish means 
for me to open a store in G——, shall I accept, 
little Nell ?” 

“O, yes, papa, accept as freely as he offers; 
it would hurt him to have you refuse.” 

“Tt is very galling, daughter, to be an object 
of charity.” 

“T know it, dear father,” Nelly whispered, 
putting her arms round his neck, “but think 
what would have become of us, if he had not 
come ; and remember that if the situations were 
reversed, you would wish to help him,” 

“You are right, daughter, and I have one com- 
fort in it.” 

What, papa?” 

“ That he is indebted to us for one blessing 
that money could not buy, and that will be the 
light and joy of his home, as it has been of 
ours ” 


Nelly hid her tearful eyes, and no more was 
said. 

But there was one cloud that would sometimes 
cast its shadow over her horizon. Nelly Bond 
was mortal, that is an indisputabie fact, and even 
when his loving arms surrounded her, and she 
could hear his true heart beat, and his warm 
breath stirred the curls on her brow, and his dear 
voice whispered of the home they would have in 
New York, the thought would arise in her mind : 

“Tow shall I look in his mother’s drawing- 
room with these coarse shoes, this plain print 
dress? Robert will be mortified, and that will 
kill me.” 
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Robert Haring—although, as he said, not 
much accustomed to ladies—was a close observer 
of the clouds and sunshine around one little 
lady, and ke did not fail to notice these light 
shadows that swept over the usually sunny face 
that he loved. But he would only smile to him- 
self, and say nothing. And his triumph came. 
One morning the stage, which was the only 
travelling conveyance into Baytown, stopped 
before Mr. Bond’s door. A large trunk was 
lowered, and the vehicle passed on. The trunk 
was carried into Mr. Haring’s room, and the 
family, supposing it to be his clothing, thought 
no more of it. Nelly, who sat by the window, 
sewing, did not look up, for it brought her own 
deficiencies painfully into her thoughts. 

“ Nelly, come here,” said her husband’s voice, 
quietly. 

She went, and was clasped in fond affection to 
his breast. 

“Nelly, little wife, will you never learn to trust 
me with your troubles? Did you think I would 
let my darling be mortified? Did you imagine 
I would take you among proud fashionables, 
with these plain dresses, which, although suitable 
for this place, and pretty, and becoming, are very 
different from those you were wont to wear in 
the happy old days? Did you think I did not 
see? Iknow not how it may be with other 
men, but I notice everything you wear. Now, 
Nelly Haring, see here !” 

She looked. The trunk was marked, “Mrs. 
Robert Haring.” She hid her crimson face on 
his shoulder, and he continued : 

“ This is your husband’s present, and here is 
the key ; I received it yesterday, in a letter.” 

O, Robert,” she exclaimed, “‘ who—” 

“O, nobody knows but your friend, Josey 
Spaulding. I wrote to her the night after our 
marriage, telling her you knew nothing of the 
fashions, and could not procure even a shoe, such 
as I love to see on this little foot. I told her to 
do as she would be done by, and now let us see 
what she has sent.” 

The trunk was opened, and found to contain a 
fall and complete outfit, from the dainty boot to 
the pretty travelling hat—everything made up 
that could be, and directions for the making up of 
the rest. Nelly could only cry for a little while. 
When she could speak, it was to whisper, as she 
put her arms timidly round the neck of her hus- 
band, “ Dearest Robert, you are so good, so 
thoughtful ; this has been a trouble to me.” 

“Don’t you think I could see that, little pet? 
Now I want you to have a seamstress here to- 
morrow, for in one week from to-day I want to 
take my wife home.” 
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BY THE LAKE IN THE MOONLIGHT. 
DEDICATED TO LIZZIE. 


BY ISA AMEND EBERHART. 


Silvery bright were the waters before us, 
Cloudless and blue was the sky above, 

Beautiful spirits seemed hovering o’er us, 
Pouring out moonlight and love; 

Surges were waving white plumes in their play: 

Were not our young hearts as happy as they? 


Under the waters the pebbles lay dreaming, 
Laving their lips in the lake so clear; 

Shells in their snowy robes brightly were gleaming, 
Murmuring, “ Angels are near!” 

Waters were wooing the stars from the sky : 

What were we doing—my Lizzie and I? 


Over the glassy plains vessels were gliding, 
Breezes were sleeping in sails of snow; 

Angels the beautiful breezes were guiding, 
Telling them gently to go; 

God was caressing the world in his love: 

What wert thou doing—my Lizzie, my dove? 


THE TWO BULLETS. 


BY LIEUT. C. W. ROSS. 


Ir seems but a few years since we were meet- 
ing, in our daily walks, the old, gray-haired rem- 
nants of that great and terrible struggle that 
eventually brought us, as a nation, into the glori- 
ous freedom we have so long enjoyed, and which, 
God helping us, we still mean to enjoy. Many 
are the tales told us by these old veterans, of the 
stirring times that tried the souls of men—ay, 
and of women too! 

My own mother—who is still living, at the 
venerable age of ninety—distinctly remembers 
many incidents of the Revolution, although at 
its commencemeat, she was a little girl, scarcely 
five years old. These, kept alive in her memory, 
by the oft-told stories of older people, are not 
yet forgotten ; and it is but a short time since 
I heard her relate one of them, her still beautiful 
dark eyes beaming with animation, and her with- 
ered cheek flushed with a bloom almost like 
youth, as she brought up the memories of long 
ago. 

The cannon still reverberated, far and wide, 
along the shores of the Atlantic. Every town 
and village that was accessible from the ocean, 
was roused into warlike life; and the farmer left 

. his plough, the fisherman his not, and the me- 
chanic his tools, eagerly arming themselves with 
such strange, unwonted implements as they could 
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find, and donning garments of most unmilitary 
hue and shape. Ah! but they were brave hearts 
that beat within ! 

All the ludicrous incidents—and they were 
many—all the curious and sometimes ridiculous 
expedients to procure the scanty means of war- 
fare—the strange mingling of the loftiest with the 
lowliest—the absurd and comic provincialisms 
of dress and language, all fell away into utter in- 
significance, forgotten or unnoticed before the 
majesty of that great, solitary principle of pure 
patriotism that filled and animated all—making 
them as one soul—one high and heroic spirit, 
pervading all things, and to which all other cir- 
cumstances were not only subservient to, but 
actually lost sight of. 

A calm, serene morning was that of June 4, 
1775, as it rose over the little seaboard town at 
the eastern extremity of Massachusetts Bay. 
The sea sent its waves softly and tranquilly to 
the shore, and all nature seemed to slumber in 
almost a Sabbath stillness. Old Andrew Wins- 
low was up early, and out in his field, hoeing 
corn. Every now and then, the old man would 
hold a conversation with himself upon the prob- 
abilities and possibilities of the war. 

“ There’s gran’ther’s old Inglish rifle,” said 
he, “that’s bin up in the garret so long. That 
would do for Ebenezer to carry; and as for me, 
why, I’m too old, I spose, but then I don’t know 
as I could be spared away from home. Ruthy 
is gittin’ old, and she could not take keer of this 
big field. Well, well, we mayn’t have to go, but 
I’m dubious that we shall.” 

“Uncle Andrew!” shrieked a female voice, 
close at the old man’s ear. “Uncle Andrew! 
there’s a British vessel out in the bay, and father 
says it is going to fire on the town !’” 

The speaker was a young woman, the daugh- 
ter of Ebenezer Winslow, Andrew’s younger 
brother. The'old man dropped his hoe, and ran 
across the fields to his own house to find the 
rifle for her father ; while the girl thoughtfully 
took up the hoe and went to work. A fair, 
comely girl was Sarah Winslow, with a cheek 
like the sunny side of a peach, and eyes of a soft 
gray, a mouth that could smile or pout as oc- 
casion required, and a stout, healthy figure. 

“ We shall have to use the hoes and rakes this 
year, I reckon, if all the men have to go; and 
I'll take my first turn this morning, though I am 
dying to get the news.” — 

And the young girl actually subdued her nat- 
ural curiosity and hoed until the warm sun gave 
too rich a glow to her cheek and forced her to 
run back to the house. Her father had gone! 
The old rifle had been rubbed and oiled, and 
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Ebenezer Winslow had joined the band of many- 
hued uniforms. Sarah shed a few tears, but 
“ wiped them soon,” and went about her usual 
work, while Uncle Andrew resumed the task pf 
the morning. Occasionally, she exchanged a 
word or two with the men who passed through 
the farmyard, taking a short cut to the harbor 
in their way from the villages forming the lower 
portion of the town. The few organized militia 
companies had turned out and had gone to the 
sea-side, but these were straggling volunteers, in 
garbs that, at a less serious time, would have 
provoked shouts of laughter. One youth had 
mounted himself upon a colt, to carry the alarm 
to Sandy Bay, five miles distant ; but, just as he 
rode up to the farmhouse, intending to take the 
cross road, the skittish creature threw him fairly 
into a bed of nettles, and the boy took to his 
heels as the safest mode of travel. 

Arriving, breathless, he swallowed a cup of 
sage tea, which a good old patriotic lady steeped 
for him—her principles denying her the luxury 
of the taxed article—accompanied by a large 
section of custard pie; washed his bare feet, now 
sore from briers, and, quite refreshed, was all 
ready to join the company who had been arming 
themselves hastily ; their armory being Deacon 
Woodbury’s barn. 

As the brave Sea Fencibles marched, or rath- 
er, ran to the town, every window was crowded 
with women and children ; and a few of the least 
frightened women had followed the soldiers, de- 
termined to learn the worst. Among these last, 
was a lame girl, who was assisted along the road 
by a kind neighbor, who was slacking her own 
steps to accommodate her own little girl and those 
of the cripple. An old woman, named Thankful 
Millett, kept in the rear of the three, occasionally 
making her observations upon the times, and pre- 
tending to know much more about them than her 
unassuming neighbors—never allowing any one 
to think that she was not capable of answering 
all questions. 

“All the company have ‘ 8. F.’ on their knap- 
sacks,” said the crippled Miriam. “What can 
that be for?” 

“Land sakes!” said Aunt Thankful, “was 
you brought up in the woods, Miriam Joslin, 
that you don’t know what that means? Why, 
it is for ‘Sandy Bay Fishermen.’ ” 

“Is it really? Well, how much you know, 


Aunt Thankful! Don’t you feel afraid?” said 
the girl, shrinking as she heard a heavy sound of 


firing in the same direction in which they were 


going. 
“« Feared ? no, what on airth should I be fear- 
ed for? Isn’t the Lord bigger than the British- 
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ers, Miriam, I’d like to know? and wont he’ 
protect his own children agin them ?” 

“ But the Britishers—aren’t they his children 
too 

“ Bless your soul and body, child! nobody bat 
a poor, pitiful, mean-spirited cretur like you 
would ask such a question. His children! no, 
they’re the devil’s own, and they’ll have to go 
home to their father. What on airth are you 
laughing at, ’Siller Jones? Is it me?” 

“No,” stammered poor Priscilla, hiding her- 
self behind her mother, who was supporting the 
lame Miriam. 

“No what ?”’ retorted Aunt Thankful, with a 
raised color, “when J was a gal, I had to say 
‘no marm’ to my elders—but I believe manners 
is no account now-a-days.” 

By this time, they had reached an opening 
where they could hear the noises from the town. 
The bell from the old meeting-house tower rang 
out in the summer air ; its sound brought to them 
by the western breeze, now just springing up. 
The Sea Fencibles quickened their pace. The 
women followed, except poor Miriam, who could 
not get up the long hill, and kind Mrs. Jones 
and Priscilla waited for her. 

“Good enough for her,” muttered Aunt 
Thanktul. “Cripples have no business out, 
training days.” The old woman attacked every 
man who passed her, with questions about the 
“‘ Britishers.” Some answered her respectfully ; 
others only laughed, giving her mischievous re- 
plies and loud laughter, at which she rebelled 
decidedly. 

“Dreadful sollum times these,” she said, to 
Mrs. Adams, who was coming up the hill with 
her; “dreadful sollum times, specially for them 
that has own folks fighting. Do tell me, Miss 
Adams, if anybody gets killed in that scrimmage, 
if his widder gets pay for him? What is it they 
get after a soldier dies—pinchens, isn’t? Judy’s 
husband is there and I’d like to find out.” 

Mrs. Adams did not know, and Aunt Thank- 
ful went on. ‘‘ Massy sakes, how faint I’m git- 
tin’! Iam going right up to Rachel Witham’s, 
She’ll ask meto dinner, I know. Well, good-by, 
Miss Adams, I railly wish you had somewheres 
to 

£0, Iam engaged to go to Mrs. Witham’s my- 
self. She sent for me this morning to stop 
awhile with her, and I am just going. She is a 
dear friend of mine.” 


“ Goodness me! how providential! you can 
just tell her I am a friend of yourn, as I don’t 
know her much. It’s pesky lucky you are going 
there.” 

Mrs. Adams would gladly have been excused 


from taking such a person to her friend’s house, ears awakening a passion which nothing but the 
but there was no help for it. They found Mrs. | demolition of the church could appease. 


Witham in the fall tide of cooking. A large 
boiler over a great wood fire gave out the steam 
of salt meat and vegetables, and the oven was full 
of smoking loaves of bread. 


“A nice biled dish!” whispered Aunt Thank- | 


fal, as Mrs. Adams passed her when the latter 
had pinned up the skirt of her long gown and 
was stepping briskly round to help her friend. 
Outside the house, a hungry troop had assem- 
bled, who had come far without any breakfast, 
and the two women were handing out to them 
bread and meat which they received in their 
hands, eating heartily and paying the hostess as 
much as she would accept. While they were do- 
ing this, Aunt Thankful was helping herself to 
pie, meat and cake; so that when the table was 
laid out for Mrs. Witham’s friends, her appetite 
was partially appeased. Flushed and heated, 
the hostess went up stairs to change her dress. 
She stayed there some time, combing her pret- 
ty light hair, smoothing down her dark blue 
calico gown, and putting on her black morocco 
shoes. Then she went to the closet to hang up 
the wet and soiled dress she had taken off. She 
came out and gave one look in the little mirror 
hanging over the white toilet table, when some 
dreadfal shock threw her to the floor. It was 
like a mighty earthquake—the sound that shook 
the floor as she fell. All the women below seem- 
ed to have set up one grand chorus of screams. 
Mrs. Witham heard it, and, finding herself un- 
hurt, she plucked up courage and rose up to as- 
certain the cause. As she turned around, she 
saw that the side of the room was torn away, 
while, rolling upon the uneven floor of the closet, 
was a huge cannon ball. Her dress which she 
had just hang in the closet, was torn, literally, to 


rags. 

She ran down stairs. The women had all dis- 
persed, running from the house, except Aunt 
Thankful, who was in convulsions. Mrs. With- 
am searched the old woman’s pocket for a hand- 
kerchief to wipe her face, and out came the cakes 
and doughnuts, enough to last her a week. That 
day, Rachel Witham’s hospitality was tested 
well. Men came and ate at her table, whose 
wives, living in full sight of the bay, could take 
no thought, save for the English vessels seen 


The old church, the largest in all Massachu- 


setts, was situated exactly opposite that part of 
the harbor which Lindsay, the commander of the 
English vessel, chose to enter. When the alarm 
was given, the bell gave out the response, in 
tones that swelled across the shore, to his loyal 
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“ Fire away, my men !” he cgjed out. “ Down 
with the old sloop !” and forthwith, the cannons ° 
were fired ; one bullet taking effect in the side of 
the church, and the other in Mrs. Witham’s 
closet in the street beyond. I may relate en pas- 
sant, that the one found upon the charch floor 
was re-inserted in the wall, and remained there 
until the house was taken down in 1825. 

During this scene, Mercy Witham, the young- 
est daughter of Mrs. Witham, was absent at Sa- 
lem. This young girl was engaged to Silas 
Thompson, a private in the Sea Fencibles ; and, 
with her mother’s consent, would be married 
whenever the war would be over. Poor Thomp- 
son was very unhappy at this time. Mercy had 
become acquainted with a young English lieuten- 
ant in Salem, and the result was that she receiv- 
ed his attentions, which meant nothing but an 
effort to pass away his idle time. But his foreign 
manners and military rank were very attractive 
to the simple village girl, and her letters were 
fall of the “brave hero” as she called him, al- 
though he was called a poltroon by the whole 
regiment. His whole air betrayed the coward ; 
and the act most vividly remembered was his en- 
tering a house where there were only little chil- 
dren, and stealing a basket of eggs and other 
provisions. 

And for him, poor little Mercy Witham was 
well nigh forgetting the honest love of Silas 
Thompson. But she, poor girl! was awakened 
most cruelly, by her English lover’s own voice. 
Most unintentionally, she was a listener to a 
conversation in which her name was mentioned, 
and she could not resist hearing the rest. She 
heard him say to a brother officer, that he was 
amusing himself with a little simpleton, and that 
his engagement with another would end in mar- 
riage when the war should cease. She sank 
down upon her knees by the window whence she 
heard it, and thanked God for her fortunate es- 
cape from such a heartless wretch. 

She went home that very day, without the 
knowledge of any person save the relative she 
was visiting. At the entrance of the town, she 
met the lad who was charged with arousing the 
Salem people to the rescue of her native town. 
Her companion stopped the chaise and question- 
ed the boy. His answer made her heart stop its 
beatings. Lindsay firing upon the town and 
Silas Thompson’s arm taken off by one of the 
balls! Her own mother’s house injured! O, 
with what pleading eyes she begged to be driven 
home fast! How long the way seemed, and how 
she longed to throw herself out of the chaise and 


run! She felt that she could outstrip the horse. 
At dark she arrived, most unexpectedly to her 
mother, but most welcome. 

“ Where is Silas ?’”’ were her first words. 

“ Up stairs, dear, where the ball struck. Where 
should the poor boy be, but with us?” 

There were tears, sobs and confessions in that 
room, when the wounded arm was healed. The 
past was all pardoned, however, and Silas Thomp- 
son patiently bore the loss of his arm, since Mer- 
cy’s heart was his once more. Long before the 
year had waned, there was a wedding in the old 
house that Lindsay had marked, and poor old 
Aunt Thagkful hinted in vain for an invitation. 
Mrs. Witham kept the remnant of her torn gown 
as long as she lived. 


> 


JAPANESE MARRIAGES. | 


A very singular custom at the marriage of the 
Japanese is, that the teeth of the bride are made 
black by some corrosive liquid. The teeth re- 
main black ever after, and serve to show that a 
woman is married or a widow. Another circum- 
stance is, at the birth of every child, to planta 
tree in the garden or courtyard, which attains its 
full growth in as many years as a man requires, 
to be mature for the duties of marriage. hen 
he marries the tree is cut down, and the wood is 
made into chests and boxes, to contain the clothes 
and other things which are made for the new 
married couple. The Japanese may marry as 
often as they please ; marriages with sisters are 


prohibited ; but they can marry any other rela-. 


tive.— Travels in Japan. 


» 


PECULIARITIES OF GENIUS. 


Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing 
glasses for spectacles ; Balzac’s favorite amuse- 
ment was that of making crayons; Rehault 
loved to wander from shop to shop to see various 
mechanics at their labor; Montaigne found a 
playmate in his cat ; Cardinal Richelieu delighted 
at playing at leap-frog with his servant; Pope 
wasted his time in trying to paint; Politan was 
never so happy as when singing to his lute; the 
ingenious physician, Dr. Harrington, only lived 
when vociferating catches and glees ; Dr. Arne’s 

est enjoyment was ia writing poetry; 
usseau relieved his literary stadies with the 
alternative of composing melodies ; and Philidor 
was even a greater chess-player than a musician. 
—Home Journal. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

In St. Foix’s Historical ——- on Paris, it is 
related that just as the body of William the First 
was goin to be put into the grave, a voice cried 
aloud, “I forbid this interment—when William 
was only Duke of Normandy, he seized this piece 
of land from my father, on which he built this 
abbey of St. Stephen, without making a recom- 
pense, which I now demand.” Prince Henry, 
who was present, called out to the man, who was 
only a common farrier, and to give him a 
hundred crowns for this buri 
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ANECDOTE OF THE PLAGUE. 


In the village of C i, whether it were that 
due precautions had ‘aioe taken, or that the 
disease was of a peculiarly malignant nature, 
one after another—first the young and then the 
old of a whole family drop off. A woman 
who lived on the opposite s' of the way, the 
wite of a lab Y of two little boys, 
felt herself attacked by fever in the night ; in the 
morning it greatly increased, and in the evening 
the fatal tamor ap’ This was during the 
absence of her husband, who went to work ata 
distance, and only returned on Cetarhey night, 
bringing home the —_— means of subsistence 
for his family for the week. Terrified by the ex- 
ample of the neighboring family, moved by the 
fondest love for her children, and determining 
not to communicate the disease to them, she 
formed the heroic resolution of leaving her home, 
and going elsewhere to die. Having locked 
them into a room, and sacrificed to their safety 
even the last and sole comfort of a parting em- 
brace, she ran down the stairs, carrying with her 
the sheets and coverlet, that she might leave no 
means of contagion. She then shut the door 
with a sigh, and wentaway. But the biggest, 
hearing the door shut, went to the window, and, 
seeing her running in that manner, cried out, 
“Good-by, mother,” in a voice so tender, that 
she involuntarily stopped. ‘‘ Good-by, mother,” 
repeated the youngest child, stretching its little 
head out of the window. And thus was the 
poor afflicted mother compelled, for a time, to 
endure the dreadful conflict between the yearn- 
ings which called her back, «and the pity and 
solicitude which urged her on. At length the 
latter conquered ; and, amid a flood of tears and 
the farewells of her children, who knew not the 
fatal cause and import of those tears, she reached 
the house of those who were to bury her, and in 
two days she was no more.— Zhe Plague in Italy. 
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TO AVOID CATCHING COLD. 

Accustom yourself to the use of sponging with 
cold water every morning on first getting out of 
bed. It should be followed with a good deal of 
rubbing with a wet towel. It has considerable 
effect in giving tone to the skin, and maintainin 
@ proper action in it, and thus proves a safegua 
to the injurious influence of cold and sudden 
changes of temperature. Sir Astley Cooper 
said: “The methods are— temperance, early 
rising, and sponging the body every médrning 
with cold water, immediately after getting out of 
bed, a practice which I have adopted for thirty 
years without catching cold.”—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

A Siberian bride is required, on arriving at 
her husband’s house, to invite guests to a dinner 
that shall prove her quality, and upon which, in 
fact, her future reputation will depend. It must 
be prepared by her own hands, and both to her- 
self and her parents’ shame will be the conse- 
quence, if she be found deficient. If her dinner 
prove a triumph, it will recommend to honor- 
able notice, not only herself but also the family in 
which she was so soundly trained.— Russian Lif 


RULES FOR OMNIBUS-RIDEBS. 


When you stop an omnibus for the purpose of 
taking a seat inside, keep it waiting a few min- 
utes while you finish your conversation with 
some person whom you are about to leave on the 
sidewalk; for then you show your regard for 
those in the re yay convince them that your 
time is as vala to you as theirs is to them. 
When you in, seat yourself so as to take up 
room enough for two persons, that when another 
one enters, he will be obliged to sit in the lap of 
some one else, or squeeze into half a seat, wo the 
great annoyance of two or three persons. If you 
are long legged, throw one of your legs over the 
other, and lean back in a comfortable attitude ; 
you will thereby be enabled to rub the mud from 
your boots, on the pantaloons of your poe 

your 


neighbor, and by changing the position o 
both 


lee you can clean boots in the course of a 
mile’s ride. If you do not like to sit in that pos- 
ture, and care nothing about the condition of 
your boots, stick your feet across under the op- 
posite bench and “lay off,” as though you were 
going a ; and isa 
oun in the stage, e on her. 
Bhe likely her side to 
side to avoid your eye, but you must keep up 
your stare with vigor and perseverance ; for, in- 
stead of being offended with the impertinence of 
our vacant, idle, stupid gaze, she will consider 
erself highly honored as the “ observed” of 
such a beautiful young man.—Jailway Times. 


HAPPINESS. 


Now let me tell you a secret—a secret worth 
hearing. This looking forward for enjoyment 
don’t pay. From what I know of it, I-would as 
soon chase butterflies for a living, or bottle up 
moonshine for cloudy nights. “Bho only true 
happiness is to take the drops of happiness as 
God gives them to us every day of our lives; 
the boy must learn to be happy when he is plod- 
diog over his lessons ; the apprentice while he is 
learning his trade; the merchant while he is 
making his fortune. If he fails to learn this art, 
he will be sure to miss his enjoyment when he 
oe he sighs for.— Watchman and Re- 


ATTACHMENT OF BIRDS, 

Singing birds, if we would narrowly watch 
m, possess the most singular attractions, and 
exhibit the most romantic attachment. Nota 
movement of their master or mistress escapes 
their observation. They may be taught, easily 
taught, by affectionate care, to come out of the 
cage when called for, or to sit on the finger and 
sing when requested. A single movement of the 
head or expression of the eye will accomplish 
this ; whilst the reward of a bit of hard boiled 
, or & morsel of loaf sugar, will cement an 

intimacy terminable only by death.— Audubon. 


There is philosophy in the remark, that every 

man has in his own life follies enough; in the 

rmance of his duties, deficiencies enough ‘ 

his own mind, trouble enough, without being 
curious about the affairs of others. 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 

Whilst in the Missouri terriers, and not far 
from the banks of the river, a bald eagle perched 
upon a tall and blasted oak, attracted my atten- 
tion. It was in the forenoon, and he viewed the 
sun with an unblinking eye. Whilst I was ad- 
, and the majesty 
of his aspect, a wild turkey flew from a neigh- 
boring tree, and lighted on the ground. 
eagle immediately ayer upon his prey; but 
ere he could effect his object, the turkey was 
shot. I might too have killed the eagle, but ad- 
miration and awe prevented me. | felt he was 
the emblem and inspiration of my country, and 
at that moment I would not for ten thousand 
worlds like ours have cut a feather from his wing. 
There is wonderfully impressive 
the nature of this bird; and it is not surprising 
that the Romans were devoted to it. When 
quite a lad, I mortally wounded an ‘eagle, sup- 

sing it to be a hawk. It was a half hour be- 
ore it died, and during this time my heart was 
filled with mingled emotions of regret and awe. 
I felt as though I was witnessing the last mo- 
ments of some meritorious hero, who had fallen 
upon the hills of fame. The noble bird fixed his 
eyes upon me, and without a single blink, sup- 
ported the pangs of death with all the grandeur 
of fortitude. t could not endure his aspect. 
shrunk into my own insignificance, and have 
ever since been sensible of my own inferiority.— 
Estwick Evans. 


THE HINDOOS. 

One of the odious features of the Paganism of 
India, is its opposition to the re-marriage of 
Hindoo widows. The polygamy system renders 
this class of females very large ; and, shut out 
by absurd custom from forming again the mar- 
riage relation, they are driven, from want or other 
causes, into most debasing courses of life. 
Hence a prolific source of licentiousness. But 
a bright day is dawning. Some of the most in- 
fluential Hindoos themselves are rising up against 
the odious customs of their fathers, de against 
the above-noticed one in particular. A promi- 
nent native gentleman in Madras lately addressed 
a large audience of the most respectable native 
Hindoos in favor of the re-marriage of Hindoo 
females. His speech was most warmly cheered 
and applauded. He made a bold and effective 
appeal, which had the greater power, as he 

roved from the Hindoo shaster that the preva- 
ent system of excluding from social life all 
young widows, while almost children, into a life 
of loneliness and servitude, unless they run into 
licentiousness and become aband , as they 
too often do, is not a part of Hindooism, and 
ought to be renounced. The speaker was right 
in reference to Hindoo holy books; they do not 
justify the abomination the speaker denounced ; 
and a good work he did in trying, to open the 
eyes of his countrymen to it. e look upon 
this effort of that influential Hindoo as fore- 
shadowing a great change in the moral condition 
of a large class among the female population of 
India.— Boston Traveller. 


PRECEPT WITHOUT PRACTICE. 
Who learns and learns, but acts not what he knows, 
Is one who ploughs and ploughs, but never sows. 
Faom tas Hinpy. 


TO MEET NEVERMORE. 


BY ARTHUR MACNEVIN. 


I'm sitting, bathed in moonlight, 
Tn my little attic room ; 
The stars are looking on me, 
Around me all is gloom. 

Shadows fall 
+ Upon the wall, 
And methinks I hear a voice 
That spoke to me of yore; 
A voice of love and friendship true, 
A voice I'll hear—O, nevermore! 
I hold my breath— 
Tis still as death; 
No sound falls on mine ear, 
Save the falling of a tear— 
A pearly tear. 
Slowly it stole down my cheek, 
And fell upon my folded hands; 
That tear methinks was seen 
By one in other, brighter lands. 
The thought brings comfort to my heart, 
And other tears begin to start, 
And slowly, very slowly roll 
Down my cheek, 

As solemnly and slowly as a soul 
Passes from this world of woe 
To that bright land of blise above, 

Where the Master, meek 
And lowly of heart, and full of love, 
Sits on his jasper throne, 
Before which angels bow. 


T am alone—all alone; 
For one I loved, loved more than life, 
Is a dweller now 
Of that bright world above, 
Where all is peace and love; 
And the cold winds moan, 
In a pitiless tone, 
** You will meet your love, 
Your friend cf yore, 
On this mundane shore 
Nevermore, 
Nevermore !”’ 
And my heart wildly beating, 
“As my lone-watch I’m keeping,” 
Echoes ‘‘ Nevermore— 
Nevermore!” 
When the moonbeams whisper, 
In a eilvery tone, 
* Alone—all alone ; 
But the day will dawn 
When thy heart so forlorn 
Will meet thy love 
On heaven's shore, 
And happiness will hover 
Around thee evermore!” 
And the stars meekly whisper, 


his own banquet, and 
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THE SELF-CONVICTED MURDERER. 


BY WILLIAM 8. CARTARET. 


I map been practising medicine about six 
years in the beautiful village of Brandon, when 
I was one day called to the bedside of a friend, 
who had been severely attacked by an acute in- 
flammatory disease. He was a boarder and 
lodger at the house of a widow lady, a Mrs. 
Clement, who with her only son had lately come 
to live among us. 

In afew hours my patient was so far relieved 
as to make it practicable for me to leave him. I 
did so, but returned in the evening, and spent 
the night with him. He slept a good deal, and 
my own rest was not very much broken. A 
little before two o’clock, while I was lying awake, 
waiting to hear the hour strike when I was to 
give my patient some medicine, I heard some 
one moving about very stealthily in the room 
above me. Presently I heard the door of that 
room open, and then I heard some one coming 
slowly and noiselessly down stairs, and going out 
at the back door as quietly as possible. 

I did not feel any particular curiosity to see 
who this nocturnal wanderer might be; but it 
was now time to administer the potion to my 
friend. I therefore sprang out of bed, and went 
to the matchsafe to get the means of striking a 
light. In doing so I passed the window, and 
hearing a gate softly open, I looked out to see 
who it was. 

The moon was shining brightly, and I saw 

Richard Clement, the widow’s son, in the act of 
shutting the gate through which he had just 
passed. He did it very cautiously, and then, 
after taking a rapid survey of the house, he 
walked quickly away towards the village. Mrs. 
Clement’s house was about a quarter of a mile 
from what was considered the beginning of the 
main street of Brandon. 
What on earth could Dick mean to do at such 
an untimely hour? He was avery lively youth, 
and had even the reputation of being “a little 
wild ;” but I had never heard him accused of 
being actually dissipated. Not much was known 
about him, however, the period of his residence 
in Brandon having been so brief. I hoped most 
sincerely that he was not meditating any serious 
mischief, for he was the sole treasure of his 
mother’s heart, and should any evil befall him, 
it would add incalculably to the weight of 
troubles already too heavy for her frail frame to 
bear unscathed. 


Let his object, however, be what it might, it 


Happiness evermore— 
Evermore!” 
~ 


THE SELF-CONVICTED MURDERER. 


was certainly no concern of mine; I therefore 
administered the medicine, and went to bed 
again, dismissing the matter from my thoughts 
as far as possible. I slept a while, but very im- 
perfectly, and then, finding that my business 
with Morpheus was over, for that time, I rose 
and dressed myself. 

While I was thus engaged, a noise, borne in 
upon the still night air, attracted my attention. 
I looked out of the window, and again saw 
Richard Clement passing through the gate, com- 
ing in, this time. His hat was thrown back, and 
the moon’s rays deseended full upon his face, 
which was pale and agitated. What had he 
been doing? Why was he thus moved? A 
presentiment, or at least a dread of some terrible 
evil weighed heavily upon my spirits. Though 
in reality less than an hour, it seemed almost an 
age till daylight. 

As soon as I could, I left the house, and 
walked rapidly homeward. Early as it was, I 
soon perceived that there was some unusual ex- 
citement among the people. Many who on or- 
dinary occasions would have been snoring in 
their beds at this hour, were up and abroad, col- 
lected into little groups, or hurrying about as if 
in quest of information. Some were talking and 
gesticulating with great vehemence, while others 
were listening with every mark of intense in- 
terest. Approaching one of these groups of 
earnest tulkers, I inquired what it was that 
seemed to be thus attracting the attention of 
everybody. 

“ Bless my soul, don’t you know?” cried old 
John West, the tanner. 

“No, Mr. West,” said I, “if I had known I 
wouldn’t have asked.” 

“* Well, then, you have got something to hear 
that will make your ears tingle, I promise you.” 
“Then make them tingle—tell me at once.” 

“ It’s just about the last thing that you.would 
ever guess, if you were to spend a whole day a- 
trying.” 

“Then why don’t you tell it ?” 

“O, it’s terrible— it’s terrible to think of! 
Shocking, shocking !” 

“But what? What is shocking?” 

“Who would ever think of such a thing hap- 
pening in a quiet, peaceable place, like this? I 
declare—” 

“ Are you determined that you wont tell me 
what I want to know ?” 

“T’m going to tell you. I was just a-saying 
how very—” 

“ Good morning.” 

Finding that I could get nothing out of that 
party but interjections and exclamations, I 
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turned my back upon them, and addressed my- 
self to Peter Wall, the carpenter, who was just 
coming up, and requested him to tell me the 
news. Peter opened his mouth to speak, but be- 
fore he could utter three words, John West, who 
had followed me up, began to talk still louder 
and faster than the carpenter. The latter, how- 
ever, had no idea of being put down in that way, 
so he began to talk still louder and faster than 
West, till it was impossible to hear an intelligible 
word from either of them. When I left them 
(as I did at once) they were in a fair way of 
getting into a fight about the honor and glory of 
haranguing an individual who was beyond the 
reach even of a speaking trumpet. 

A few rods further down the street, I encoun- 
tered Billy Mulligan, the shoemaker. He, too, 
was brimfull of the news, so full that, like his 
neighbor, the tanner, he boiled over in exclama- 
tions and comments, without giving me the least 
idea of what they were all about. 

“See here, Billy,” said I, “I want to know 
what this is that seems to have addled every shal- 
low pate in Brandon. I have been trying to 
find out for half an hour, or more, and I am no 
wiser now than when I began my inquiries. I 
wont listen to another word till you tell me.” 

“Why, biess your heart, I didn’t suppose 
there was a single—” 

“That’s not what I want to know, Billy. 
Tell me, in two words, what all this commotion 
means.” 

“ Why, you must surely know—” 

‘* That there are plenty of fools in Brandon? 
Yes, but that’s no news. I’ve known that this 
many a year. Good morning, Billy.” 

“Stop, stop! Here comes Mr. Spanner. It 
was at his house, so he must know all about it.” 

Mr. Spanner was reputed to be the richest 
man in or about Brandon. He was the presi- 
dent of the bank, and of the insurance company, 
and had once been in Congress. He ought 
surely to be able to give a plain answer to a very 
simple question. I therefore asked him the same 
question which I had been fruitlessly propound- 
ing to others ever since I entered the village. 

“ Well, doctor, I can very soon give you as 
much information on the subject as you will be 
likely to receive from any one. Last night, or 
rather this morning, between two and three 
o’clock, I was waked suddenly out of a sound 
sleep, by a cry, coming, I thought, from the 
chamber of my ward, Mary Lane. I listened at- 
tentively, for some time, but there was no repe- 
tition of the cry. At length, however, I heard 
some one moving outside. Thereupon, I sprang 
out of bed, and hastened to the window. Just 


as I reached it, I saw a man leaping over the 
paling of my front yard. He put his hand on 
the top and sprang over, though the yard gate 
was open.” 

“And do you know who it was, Mr. 
Spanner 

_ “ Well, that is a question which I don’t care to 
answer till it becomes absolutely necessary, 
though I suppose there is no way to avoid it in 
the end.” 

“ You do know who it was, then, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I may as well tell you that, though I 
will mention no names for the present. The 
moon was shining brightly, and I had a distinct 
view of the man’s features, though he was run- 
ning rapidly. I watched him till he was out of 
sight. Ithen put my head out of the window, 
and looking along the front of the house, I saw a 
ladder standing against the window of Mary’s 
chamber. I dressed myself hurriedly and hast- 
ened to her room. ‘The door was not locked ; in 
fact the lock had been out of order for some time. 
I pushed it open, and saw the poor girl lying on 
the bed, weltering in her own blood. She had 
been stabbed to the heart, with a knife or dagger, 
and the bed was saturated with the crimson tor- 
rent. She had apparently lain down and gone 
to sleep when but partially undressed. One of 
the windows — that against which the ladder 
rested—was hoisted. She was still living when 
I reached the room. 

“Great heaven !’ I exclaimed, ‘ who has done 
this?” 

“She turned her eyes upward, andefeebly but 
distinctly pronounced the name of the man I 
had seen escaping from the house. I was about 
to ask another question, but before I could open 
my lips I saw that she was dead.” 

For a minute or two I was silent. Astonish- 
ment and horror made me dumb. At length I 
asked where the ladder came from. 

“It was my own ladder,” said Mr. Spanner, 
“and had been brought from the barn. Some- 
thing had frightened away the murderer, appar- 
ently ; at allevents he was in too great a hurry 
to remove the ladder. That is all I know of the 
affair.” 

Mr. Spanner bowed and passed on. I moved 
away slowly in the opposite direction, hearing 
nothing of the comments which were made 
around me, or rather hearing without under- 
standing them. I was horror-struck—stunned— 
sick. Poor Mary Lane had been a great pet and 
favorite of mine. She was a beautiful girl, a 
charming girl in every way, and that she had 
really met with such a violent and bloody end, 
in the springtime of her youth and beauty, 
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seemed too horrible to be believed. I could not 
realize it. 

And Richard Clement, the poor widow’s only 
son, her joy, her pride, her all—could he have 
committed such a deed? It must be so. It 
was impossible to doubt it. And what, great 
heaven, what was to become of the wretched, 
wretched mother 

Richard was known to be one of poor Mary's 
suitors, and more favored, it was thought, than 
any other. In fact, they had been “engaged.” 
There was no doubt about it. But Mary Lane 
was an heiress, and Richard Clement was poor. 
Her guardian, Mr. Spanner, interfered, and the 
affair was set aside, in some way. What dread 
secret lay beyond the public gaze, what incentive 
to blood, and guilt, and misery, no one knew; it 
might be that no one would ever know in this 
lower world. 

While I was slowly walking homeward, I met 
another group of Brandonites, who were of 
course discussing the all-absorbing topic. They 
accosted me, and some questions were asked and 
answered. Suddenly one of them said: 

“ There comes Jack Seaver. He knows more 
about this bloody business, if he chose to tell it, 
than any man in Brandon, unless it is the mar- 
derer himself.” 

“ More than Spanner ?” 

“Well, I can’t say how much Spanner does 
know—” 

“Nor Seaver either, I take it.” 

“ Well, Seaver knows who killed Mary Lane, 
don’t you, Seaver ?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

** Come, come, Jack, you’ll have to speak out, 
and you may as well do it first as last. The 
people will know who is the murderer; and 
murder him too, may-be.” 

“ But I don’t know who the murderer is, I tell 
you. Inever said I did.” 

“Pooh, pooh! you know what I mean. If I 
see a man crawling out of a bed-room window 
at three o’clock in the morning, and a bloody 
corpse is found in that same bed-room five min- 
utes afterwards, I am justified in calling that man 
a murderer, even without the dying declaration 
of the victim herself, which is sure to come out 
between this and sundown.” 

“Did you see a man getting out of the win- 
dow, Seaver ?”’ asked I. 

“ Yes, sir, I did; and I s’pose I'll have to tell 
who it was, though I'd rather take the worst 
whippin’ any man ever got than doit. Ido 
wish I had never said nothin’ about it.” 

“Tt’s too late for such wishes, now, Jack,” 
said the first speaker. “Tell us all about it.” 
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Seaver cut off a tremendous wedge of to- 
bacco, and began to chew it. This seemed to 
'y his resolution, somewhat, and he at length 


said : 

“Well, well, [know Mr. Spanner saw the 
man, too, and he would tell if I didn’t; so I’ll 
tell you all I know, and that’s not much. I had 
been kep’ up at the mill very late—I don’t know 
how late it was, but it was a long ways arter 
midnight, anyhow. I was a hurryin’ home, and 
just as I turned the corner, at Sol Smith’s store, 
I happened to look over towards Mr. Spanner’s, 
and I saw a man a-crawlin’ out of a second story 
window. He had a lather sot up agin it, and he 
clumb down the lather, very fast, but very easy 
like, as if he was afeared somebody would hear 
him; and when he got to the bottom, he started 
off to run, and tuck the nearest way, and jumped 
right over the palin’s, though the yard gate was 
standin’ open. I saw that he was a-comin’ 
straight towards me, so I stepped back behind 
the big willow tree, at the corner, and he passed 
on, without seein’ me, and in a minute or two he 
was out of sight.” 

“ And who was he?” 

The question was asked, eagerly, by five or 
six, in one breath. 

“Tt was—” 

Well?” 

“Tt was—Dick Clement!” 

Every man recoiled, as if he had received a 
blow. No one but myself had any idea of what 
was coming, and they all seemed stunned by the 
unexpected shock. Before any one spoke I left 
them, so that I do not know how they received 
the news. Before night, however, there was a 
great deal of feeling, a great deal of indignation 
among the people generally, in Brandon and the 
neighborhood. 

Richard Clement was quite a popular young 
man, as far as he was known ; but in fact nobody 
knew much or cared much about him, as he had 
been in the place but a short time. He was a 
very handsome youth, and was best liked, I 
thought, by the feminine moiety of the popula- 
tion. Before the close of that day, hbwever, his 
name was hardly heard without an execration 
accompanying it. 

For the present, at least, I determined to say 
nothing of what I had seen at Mrs. Clement’s. 
I was very loth to speak of the thing, unless as 
an imperative duty; and I could not see it in 
that light, when I reflected upon the result, and 
saw that my testimony could only be cumulative in 
its effect, even if I could prove as much as Seaver 

could, instead of having nothing more within my 
ability than the mere suggestion of an additional 
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"probability. And I had no doubt, too, that Mr. 
» Spanner himself knew as much as Seaver—per- 


| haps more—and would tell all he knew when the 


case came up for trial. 

The beautiful girl whose life had been brought 
to so horrible and untimely an end, was the ward 
of Mr. Spanner, and had been an orphan from 
childhood. She was a step-daughter of one of 
his deceased sisters, had no relations, and was 
both a beauty and an heiress ; and though not 
yet quite nineteen years of age, she had already 
had many admirers among the beaux of Bran- 
don. The most favored of these, it was believed, 
was Richard Clement, the widow’s son. 

Richard was a very handsome young man, 
with very agreeable manners, and Mary had 
apparently been pleased with him from the com- 
thencement of their acquaintance. But he was 
poor, and it was hardly to be supposed that the 
guardian would be as well pleased with him as 
the ward. The fact is, the former opposed the 
young man’s wishes very decidedly, and it was 
reported that he had succeeded in breaking off 
an engagement between them after it had lasted 
but a few days. It was also said that Richard 
and Mary had last parted in bitter anger, and 
that the young man had been heard to utter 
threats of vengeance, which were now remem- 
bered, most seriously to his disadvantage. 

After breakfart I returned to Mrs. Clement's. 
My services there were much needed, for I found 
the unhappy woman in a worse condition than 
my sick friend. The officers of the law, had just 
left the house with Richard in their custody. My 
profession had already brought me into contact 
with many forms of grief, and many phases of 
suffering ; but affliction like that of this poor 
mother I had never beheld, never even had any 
adequate conception of. For many hours I de- 
spaired of her life. The terrible shock seemed 

to paralyze all her energies at once. A moral 
siroceo had swept over her, and had well-nigh 
dried up the fountains of life in its passage. 
For ten or twelve hours, during which I only left 
her long enough to examine the body of the 
murdered girl, the balance of mortality hung 
poised so equally that it seemed as if a feather’s 
weight would have depressed it in either direction. 
I pitied her from my inmost soul, and watched 
over her with all the care and skill of which 
I was capable, till it became evident that her 
destiny was still to live and suffer, at least for a 
time. 

It was faith in her son’s innocence, and the 
hope of being useful to him, I verily believe, 
which enabled the stricken mother to recover in 
some degree from this terrible prostration. She 


never doubted him for a single instant, and it 
grieved me to the heart that F was unable to ac: 
quiesce in her passionate assurances that it was 
not possible for Richard to be a murderer. I 
could not see how it was possible that he could be | 
otherwise. 

He was examined immediately after his arrest. 
The feelings of the people were now thoroughly | 
aroused. Popular indignation ran high against 
the prisoner, and there was at one time imminent 
danger of his being “lynched.” Mr. Spanner 
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house ; but, to his utter consternation and disap- 
pointment, he found that the ladder had been re- 


' moved, and that the whole house was in commo- 


tion. Concluding that his scheme had been 
discovered, and that measures had doubtless 
been taken to frustrate it, he went home to his 
mother’s house, and retired to bed, much vexed 
and dissatisfied, but never so much as dreamiug 
' of the awful event which had actually taken 


| place. 


At the time of his arrest he was so utterly Le- 


and others, however, addressed the crowd, and | wildered, so overwhelmed with grief and aston- 
eventually succeeded in pacifying them, with the ishment, that he hardly knew what he was say- 


assurance that even-handed justice should be 
most rigidly administered, and the poor girl’s 


death be brought home to the guilty one, if the | 


utmost efforts of the authorities could do it. 

Mr. Spanner gave his testimony, in substance, 
as I have already recorded it, with the addition 
of the important fact that the person he saw leav- 
ing the house, immediately after the murder, 
was Richard Clement. Seaver also swore posi- 
tively to the statement he had made, and when 
he left the witness stand, there was probably not 
one of the spectators of the trial who did not 
firmly believe that the prisoner was guilty. 

Nor did Clement’s own account of the matter 
affect public opinion to any extent. When first 
apprehended, he positively denied that he had 
been out of his mother’s house at all that night. 
But when he had heard the testimony of Mr. 
Spanner and Jack Seaver, he admitted the truth 
of what, they said, and made the following 
statement : 

He and Mary Lane, he said, had had a quar- 
rel, and had parted in anger; but they soon 
afterwards met and made it up again. Believ- 
ing that Mr. Spanner would never consent to 
their union, they resolved to elope. This reso- 
lution was to have been carried into effect the 
previous night, and in fact the discovery had 
already been made that Richard had hired a 
horse and carriage for some purpose. About 
half past two o’clock, he said, he went to Span- 
ner’s house, and, as had been previously arranged, 
ascended by a ladder to the window of Mary’s 
room, and had a conference with her about their 
subsequent course. It was settled that he should 
return with the horse and buggy a little before 
day-break. In the meantime Mary was to lie 
down and try to get a little sleep. He would 
‘call for her at the proper time, the window being 
left up, and the ladder where it was till his re- 
turn. The night, it may be remarked, was a 
very warm one. 

Everything having been prepared, in the most 
quiet manner, Richard returned to Spanner’s 


ing or doing, and not wishing to make known 
the projected elopement, he at first denied hav- 
ing been out of the house during the night. He 
had hardly uttered the words before he repented 
having done so, but it was too late to mend the 
matter. 

This was the substance of Richard Clement’s 
story. It was universally believed to have been 
made up for the i ybody had any con- 
fidence in it. The facts of the case were too 
palpable and too stubborn for contradiction ; 
and amidst the hootings and execrations of the 
multitude, the young man was regularly com- 
mitted to prison, to await his trial at the next 
term of the court, which was to sit in Brandon 
in the fall. 

Of my own accord, I would hardly have 
thought of visiting him in his confinement. I 
could not doubt his criminality, and for such a 
monster of depravity I could feel but little com- 
passion. The poor, heart-broken mother, how- 
ever, I did pity, from the very bottom of my 
heart. Her whole soul was wrapped up in him, 
and should he suffer the extreme penalty of the 
law (as I verily believed he would), I felt assured 
that she would not survive the event. a single 
hour. It was highly probable, indeed, that the 
moment of the rendition of the verdict of guilty 
would be her last. It was the importunate 
prayer of this much-afflicted woman that I 
should visithim. She believed the result would 
be that I would be convinced of his innocence, 
and that I‘would in that case try to do some 
thing for him. 

“O, doctor,” she would say, “save his mother 
on earth, and his God in heaven, the poor boy 
has not one single friend !” 

It was true enough. The whole county in 
fact was thirsting for his blood, and would prob- 
ably have it, should the jury fail to convict him. 
At last I consented to undertake what could not 
fail to be a miserably disagreeable job. I went 
to the jail, and had a long talk with the prisoner. 
I found him greatly altered by confinement, and 
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no doubt too by mental anguish; for Richard 
was one who would feel disgrace and remorse 
both very keenly. The damning circumstances, 
and more than all, the dying declaration of the 
murdered girl, made it impossible for me to be- 
lieve that he was innocent; and if guilty, he 
must be a very monster of both crime and hy- 
pocrisy. Bat, in spite of it all, I could not help 
feeling interested in the fellow, and wishing that, 
for his mother’s sake, he might in some way 
escape the dread consequences of such a crime. 

As soon as I returned to my office, I wrote to 
Tom Walker, who was by long odds the first 
criminal lawyer in the State, and engaged him 
to defend Richard Clement, giving him carte 
blanche as to money matters—a license which I 
am glad to say he was far from abusing. He 
came to Brandon, spent several days in a thor- 
ough investigation of the affair, and then frankly 
confessed to me that he had little or no hope of 
saving his client. After that I had not a shadow 
of a doubt about the result. When Tom Walker 
despaired of a case, it must be desperate indeed. 
We resolved, however, to make a hard fight of 
it, to keep a sharp lookout for any technical 
blunder the commonwealth might chance to 
make, and above all, to change the venue, if pos- 
sible, and secure a trial in some part of the State 
where the case had not been prejudged by public 
opinion. 

Time wore on, and the fall term of our court 
commenced. Clement’s trial would come on in 
a few days, and his prospects remained as gloomy 
as ever. On the second day of the term, I was 
called to see Mr. Spanner’s aunt, an old lady who 
had officiated as housekeeper, since the death of 
his wife, ten or twelve years before. The case 
was a severe one, and I remained in the house 
all night, though it was not necessary to sit up. 
I wanted to be near my patient, however, and on 
that account I chose to sleep in the room where 
the murder had been committed, to the great 
astonishment of Mr. Spanner’s household, 
among whom there was already current a story 
about a ghost haunting the chamberat midnight. 

Hastily doffing my clothes, I threw myself 
upon the bed where poor Mary drew her last 
breath. I was very tired, and it was not long 
before I was in a tolerably sound sleep. Still, 
however, I could not help thinking of the terrible 
tragedy which had there been enacted, and my 
dreams were to some extent influenced by the 
thought, though there was nothing distinct and 
vivid, nothing that I could remember after I 
awoke. 

Not long after midnight, I was suddenly 
roused, by something, I knew not what; and I 


instantly became aware that there was somebody 
in the room. The moon was shining, and I 
soon distinguished the outlines of a white-robed 
figure moving stealthily towards me. When it 
came close to the bed, I saw that one of its 
hands was uplifted, and that there was some- 
thing in it. It was not, however, till the dim 
figure bent over me, that I saw what this object 
was. It was a long, sharp-pointed, glittering 
knife ; and at the very instant that I discovered 
what it was, it descended upon the bed, with all 
the force which the uplifted arm could drive it. 

For the moment, I thought it was all over with 
me. The knife seemed to be aimed straight at 
my heart, and it was too late to make any effort 
to avoidit. Fortunately, however, I chanced to 
lie very near to the wall, and the knife, which 
was directed towards the centre of the bed, 
missed me, by two or three inches, and plunged 
up to the hilt in the bed-clothes. If I had not 
occupied this unusual position, I would unques- 
tionably have been killed. The blow was given 
with sufficient force to have driven the keen- 
pointed weapon quite through my heart. 

The stab was twice repeated, precisely in the 
same spot. I neither moved norspoke. In fact, 
there was hardly time to do either, so rapidly 
were the blows given; and the suddenness of 
the act, coming upon me before I was fully 
awake, so filled me with astonishment, that I was, 
for a second or two, almost, Vf not altogether 
paralyzed. 

After the Just blow was given, the knife was 
slowly withdrawn, and the dim, white shape 
slowly withdrew from the bed. At first I thought 
the object of this nocturnal intruder was assas- 
sination, and perhaps robbery. But this stabbing 
so furiously at nothing but the air and the bed- 
ding, induced me to think that it must bea 
maniac who had accidentally wandered into the 
house from the asylum, some three or four miles 
from Brandon. 

It was a man, a tall man, in his night gear, 
probably. That was all I could make out. He 
went away towards the nearest window, and I 
soon afterwards saw him fumbling at the cushion 
of an old easy-chair, which stood there. I won- 
dered what he could be doing with it; but I 
soon saw that his purpose was to hide the knife. 
Presently I saw him, as I supposed, thrust it un- 
der the cushion. 

After that, he came back to the bed again, and 
stood before it, for a few minutes, in a contem- 
plative posture. This time I had a much better 
view of his face, and it was not long before I 
discovered, to my unutterable astonishment, that 
it was no other than Mr. Spanner himself. I 
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was upon the point of addressing him, when I 
made the additional discovery that he was fast 
asleep—a somnambulist — doubtless altogether 
unconscious of what he was doing. In a few 
minutes he left the room, and I heard him as- 
cending to the garret. He remained there ten 
minutes, perhaps, and then I heard him come 
down and go to his own chamber, where he prob- 
ably went to bed. 

As soon as I heard him retire, I rose and struck 
a light. I then went to the old easy chair, and 
looked under the cushion, expecting to find the 
knife there. Iwas mistaken, however. Span- 
ner had not put it under the cushion, but into it. 
I soon felt something hard inside of the cover, 
and from a small hole therein I eventually ex- 
tracted a most maurderous-looking bowie-knife, 
which Spanner had doubtless taken from the 
cushion as unconsciously as he had restored it. 
That this was the weapon. with which the mur- 

der had been committed I could not doubt. It 
was nearly new, but the bright glittering blade, 
in many places, was blotched with dark spots of 
dried blood. It had evidently been thrust into 
the cushion, unwiped, just as it came from the 
heart of the victim. 

And whose was the murderous hand that drew 
it forth? Who had hidden it in the cushion in 
the first place? The whole truth blazed upon 
my mind as vividly and as instantaneously as a 
flash of lightning. Spanner himself was the 
murderer, and he had taken advantage of certain 
specious appearances to fasten the guilt upon an 
innocent man, and thus divert all suspicion from 
himself. The motive of the deed I could only 
vaguely guess at ; but that there was one, a pow- 
ertul one, I felt fully assured. Time would 
develop it. 

In the agitation and excitement immediately 
succeeding the act, he had probably thrust the 
knife into the cushion, and afterwards forgotten 
all about it, till, like that of Lady Macbeth, his 
mind, in sleep, had reverted to the crime and its 
attendant circumstances. Then he had uncon- 
sciously repossessed himself of the hidden weap- 
on, and automatically rehearsed the bloody deed, 
on the spot where it was performed. 

To prove all this, or any essential portion of 
it, and to satisfy others that poor Mary’s dying 
declaration had no existence except in the brain 
which had hatched the murder, might be a very 
difficult task; perhaps impossible. Spanner 
was the most influential man in the county, and 
few would be willing to incur his enmity by in- 
stituting proceedings against him. But of those 
few, fortunately, Tom Waiker was one. In 
his devotion to his client he feared neither man 


nor devil, and nothing would please him better 


than to “take the bull by the horns,” even such 
a one as Spanner. 

That same morning, before breakfast, I saw 
him, and told him all that I had seen and all I 
had surmised. He was aman who seldom de- 
sponded, but in this case he had come very close 
to the borders of despair; his only hope being 
the forlorn one of Mr. Micawber, that “ some- 
thing would tarn up.” My story put altogether 
a new face on the matter. He went right to 
work, on this new scent, without even waiting for 
his breakfast, and cautioned me at the same time 
to mention what I had seen to no one. 

The trial came on. I saw Walker, for a min- 
ute or two, as I entered the court-house. He was 
in excellent spirits. ' 

“You have given up the idea of changing the 
venue?” said I, interrogatively. 

“ There is no need for it,” he replied, rubbing 
his hands. 

“ Then you don’t think Spanner will hang his 
man, I suppose ?” 

“All the ‘ spanners’ in the Now York Fire De- 
partment couldn’t do it.” 

Never, since Brandon was in existence, had such 
universal agitation been witnessed within its bor- 
ders. On the second, which would probably be 
the last, day of the trial, the popular excitement 
culminated, and it was almost impossible to find 
even standing room within the court-house. 

Poor Mrs. Clement’s life seemed to be hang- 
ing by a single thread, and I could not forbear to 
whisper a word of comfort in her ear. I told her 
that something Aad “turned up,” and that 
Walker now hoped for a verdict in her son’s fa- 
vor. I further told her that I now believed him 
to be innocent; and that piece of information 
seemed to delight her still more than the other. 
I feared afterwards that I might have gone too 
far; for Spanner’s influence was fearful odds 
against us. 

The evidence on the part of the prosecution 
was nearly identical with that brought forward 
at the preliminary examination. Spanner of 
course was the principal witness. He was not 
well, he said; and few doubted it, judging by his 
looks. I had noticed for some time that he look- 
ed pale and haggard ; but that guilt or fear had 
anything to do with it I never dreamed. Ill as 
he looked, however, he gave his testimony in 
calm, unfaltering accents. 

After the examination of the principal wit- 
nesses, there were certainly not more than three 
or four men in the house who doubted the prison- 
er’s guilt; and if the case had been given to the 
jury they would unquestionably have rendered a 


verdict of guilty, without leaving the box. Nor 
did Dick’s own story, as told by his lawyer, nor 
even the good character which he was proved to 
have previously maintained, materially diminish 
the bitter hostility which was so universally prev- 
alent. Indignant faces scowled ypon the prison- 
er from every quarter, and allusions to the gal- 
lows or something worse were repeatedly made 
in his hearing. Months of anguish, of mental 
torture of the severest character, had done their 
work upon poor Dick. He was bat a wreck of 
his former self. I now knew how great and how 
unmerited his sufferings had been, and I could 
hardly look at him without a moist eye and a 
swelling heart. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
‘second day of the trial, Mr. Spanner was recall- 
ed by the prosecution, to make some addition to 
his testimony. This step was opposed by Walker, 
with the greatest apparent vehemence; but I 
knew very well that the wily strategist was him- 
self the real author of it, and that it was an im- 
portant part of his own system of operations. 
What the point actually was I have now forgot- 
ten; nor is it of any consequence to my readers. 
The evidence was giftn, and then Tom rose, 
very indignant indeed, and said that as the prose- 
cution seemed determined to disregard all rules 
and precedents, he hoped that he should be al- 
lowed, in common fairness, to exercise his right 
of cross-examination without any interruption 
based upon mere technical quibbling. 

With this exordium, he proceeded to ask Span- 
ner a few questions as to the matter immediately 
under consideration, and then, with great sever- 
ity of manner, said ; 

“Mr. Spanner, I wish you to notice particu- 
larly the fact that Robert Lawson and Brice Car- 
penter are both in the room, that their attention 
was specially called, a day or two ago, to certain 
matters in which you are jointly interested, and 
that I meen to examine them, as witnesses in this 
case, if I find it necessary to do so.” 

Spanner started, changed color; and looked 
round anxiously at the men just named to him. 
His manner betokened extreme agitation, which 
he was vainly striving to suppress. 

“ Now, sir,” continued the lawyer, fixing Span- 
ner with his keen gray eye, which seemed almost 
to bore him through, “I want you, on your sa- 
cred oath and honor, to say if it is not a fact that 
you have dissipated every dollar of poor Mary 
Lane’s fortune ?” 

The prosecuting attorney started up, and with 
great vehemence objected to the question, as ir- 
relevant and improper; loudly demanding to 
know what it could have to do with the case. 
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“Tt has just this much to do with it,” replied 
Tom ; “ it will force this man to acknowledge, 
that whereas my client had no shadow of a mo- 
tive for committing this murder, there is another 
who had inducements of the very strongest 
description.” 

“ Mr. Walker,” cried the other, all tremulous 
with excitement—“ do you dare, before this court, 
accuse a man like Mr. Spanner of the crime of 
murder ?” 

“Before this court, and high hedven’s, I 
DARE!”’ shouted Tom, in a voice of thunder. 

_ The effect of this declaration upon the audience 
may be imagined. For some minutes the crowd 
surged to ard fro, swayed by an excitement 
which nothing could control. As soon as or- 
der had in some measare been re-established, 
Walker, with some difficulty, obtained permis- 
sion to ask such questions as he thought necessary. 

Lawson and Carpenter were associated with 
Spanner in the management of Mary Lane’s 
property, during her minority, which, at the 
period of her death, had very nearly been com- 
pleted. However, Spanner’s relations to the 
girl and her parents had been such that she was 
given up wholly to his care, and the above-nam- 
ed gentlemen, having entire confidence in his in- 
tegrity, never would have thought of looking into 
the affair until the day of settlement finally ar- 
rived—a day which he hoped to put off forever. 
But a hint from Tom Walker had aroused the 
suspicions of Lawson and Carpenter, and had 
brought about a rapid investigation, very quietly 
conducted, without Spanner’s being aware of it, 
but nevertheless sufficiently thorough for the ob- 

ject they all had in view. 

Spanner saw at once that his villany im this 
respect had been detected, though he could not 
imagine how. Rather than have the whole story 
told by others, therefore, he admitted, to the as- 
tonishment of the spectators, that he had, by 
gambling, speculating, etc., etc., frittered away the 
whole of the fine estate committed to his eare ; 
his own property having already travelled in the 
same direction. 

“You have no right to ask such questions !’’ 
shouted the public prosecutor, as Tom let fly his 
damning interrogatories at the sorely perplexed 
and plenteously perspiring Spanner. 

“T have an indubitable right, sir, to defend 
my client from a false and unjust charge; and I 
mean to do it by showing that another commit- 
ted the deed of which he is aceused. Richard 
Clement loved Mary Lane as he did his own 
soul ; and he would as soon have sunk both soul 
and body to perdition as have injured one hair of 
her beloved head. 
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“ But how is it with Edward Spanner? I 
have already shown you, gentlemen of the jury, 
that he had the very strongest of motives for get- 

_ ting the poor girl out of the way; for he hoped 
thereby to conceal the embezzlement, and fraud, 
and perjury, the everlasting disgrace which hung, 
like the sword of Damocles, suspended over his 
head by a single hair. And but for the most ex- 
traordinary interposition of Providence, this das- 
tardly hope would have been crowned with full 
fruition—poor Dick Clement would have gone 


to the gallows, and Spanner would haye gone to 
Congress, as he fully expected, blithe and jocund, 


as if a two-fold blessing instead of a double mur- 
der were resting on his soul.” 

“Can it be possible,” faltered Spanner, “ can 
it be possible, Mr. Walker, that you really 
Bus ” 

“ Suspect? No, sir; I don’t suspect, at all—I 
know you did it. And there's the bloody shirt 
you wore at the time, and there’s the very knife 
with which you stabbed her, and her heart’s blood 
still crusted on the blade !”” 

If the murdered girl had risen, like Banquo’s 
ghost, before him, Spanner could not have been 
more deeply moved than he was at the sight of 
these gory relics. With terror and despair de- 
picted on every lineament, he staggered back a 
moment, made a vain effort to recover himself, 
and finally fell to the floor, in strong convulsions. 

Being near at hand, I went immediately to his 
assistance, and in a few minutes he was so far 
recovered as to be able to converse. He was 
thoroughly prostrated, unnerved, and conquered, 
by this terrible shock ; and after I had given in 
my testimony as to the occurrences of the night 
recently passed beneath his roof, he made a vol- 
untary confession of his crime to the court and 

jury with its attendant circumstances. 

Finding that ruin and exposure were staring 
him in the face, he had conceived, and by slow 
degrees familiarized himself with the idea of put- 
ting poor Mary out of the way ; and thus, becom- 
ing legally entitled to the property he had em- 
bezzled, he could never be forced to render any 
account of it to any one. 

While he was still hesitating as to ¢he ways 
and means of effecting his object, a tempting op- 
portunity presented itself. He saw Richard 
Clement climb in at the window of Mary’s room, 
and contrived to overhear them plotting an elope- 
ment. Richard withdrew, leaving the ladder at 
the window, where it was to remain till his return. 
After his departure, Spanner saw a man come 
out from behind a tree, and walk away after him. 
This man had no doubt seen and recognized 
Clement, who passed close behind the tree. 
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Now was the time to strike. He would kill 
the girl, and Richard would be hung for the mur- 
der. He stole to her room, found her sleeping, 
and stabbed her to the heart. 

In the hurry and agitation of the moment, he 
thrust the bloody knife into the old chair-cushion, 


and then forgot all about it. He believed that 
he had bundled it up with his bloody shirt and 
other clothing, which he had thrown into a hole 
in the attic. The same night that he had uncon- 
sciously rehearsed the awful deed, he went to the 


garret and took the clothes out of the hole; and 
when he came to replace them, he did it so im- 


perfectly that they were easily found by a ser- 
vant whom Walker had bribed to make a search 
there. I had heard Spanner go up into the attic, 
in his sleep-walking excursion, and suspected that 
something connected with the murder had at- 


tracted him thither. Otherwise, no one would 


have been likely to search the garret closely ; and 
the clothes, in any case, would hardly have been 
discovered if they had remained undisturbed in the 
position in which they had originally been placed. 

By what legal process Richard Clement was 
set free [am unable to say. I suppose a nolle 
prosequi must have been qptered. At all events, 


the case never went to the jury, for the people 
rose en masse, liberated the prisoner, and carried 
him bodily out of the court-house. Three min- 
utes afterwards, I had him seated in my buggy, 
while I drove furiously down the main street of 
Brandon, followed by the frantic cheers of more 
than a thousand people. He was very still and 
very grave. Poor fellow, he was no doubt think- 
ing of Mary Lane. In a few minutes more he 
was in his mother’s arms. 

Spanner was taken from the court-honse to the 
jail, where he soon afterwards died. Some con- 
tend that he had taken a slow poison—and so he 
had, but it was the slow poison of a guilty con- 
science, which corroded his vitals as effectually 
as if it had been the subtlest Aqua Tofana ever 
manufactured. 


HOW TO TAKE OUR MEALS. 


The tables of the rich and the nobles of Eng- 
land are models of mirth, wit and bonhommie ; 
it takes hours to get through a repast, and they 
live long. If anybody will look in upon the 
negroes of a well-to-do family in Kentucky, 
while at their meals, they cannot but be impressed 
with the perfect abandon of jabber, cachinnation 
and mirth ; it seems as if they could talk all day, 
and they live long. It follows, then, that at the 
family-table all should meet, and do it habitually, 
to make a common interchange of high-bred 
courtesies, of warm affections, of cheering mirth- 
fulness, and that generosity of nature which 
lifts us above the brutes which perish, promotive 
as these things are of good digestion and health. 
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fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through Nature’s depth, 
He comes attended by the sultry hours, 


And ever-fanning breezes, on his way ; 
ber Dashing face, tnd earth 


Bleeping Plants. 
The rleep of plants, which was discovered by Linnwus, 
is caused by the different influences of light and darkness, 


cold, heat and moisture. The common chickweed ( Stella- 


ria medica), of which birds are so fond, furnishes a beau- 
tifal instance of the sleep of plants. Every night the 
leaves approach each other in pairs, so as to include with- 
in their upper surfaces the tender rudiments of the young 
shoots ; and the uppermost pair but one at the end of the 
stalk are furnished with longer leaf-stalks than the oth- 
ers, 60 that they can close upon the terminating pair, 
and protect the end of the shoot.—The flowers of the 


Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis jalapa), which are very beauti- 
fal, do not open in hot weather until the evening; but, if 
the weather be cool, or the sun is obscured, they open in 
the daytime. Another variety of the same plant is called 
the four o'clock flower, from opening at that hour of the 
day.—The scarlet Pimpernel ( Anagillis arvensis), which is 
8 plentiful weed in cornfields, is called poor man’s weath- 
er-giass and shepherd’s barometer, from the flowers al- 
ways closing before rain; and should the weather be ever 
so bright, they always shut up at noon.—The flowers of a 
sort of convolvulus ( Rivea bena-noz) are large and white, 
expanding only at sunset, and perfuming the air to a 
great distance with a fragrance resembling that of the 
finest cloves. It is a native of Bengal, where it rambles 
among the forests, and is called the Midnapore creeper.— 
The common goats-beard ( Tragopogon pretense) grows in 

many parts of Britain, and is called go-to-bed-at-noon, 


Mignonette in Tree-Form, 

This favorite plant, in its native country, Barbary, is a 
shrub, and not an annual as with us; and, if preserved 
carefully through the winter, its stem will become in two 
or three years quite woody. In this state it is called the 
tree mignonette. The name, which is French for “ the 
little darling,” is supposed to have been given to it on 
account of its seeds having been first sent to England 
from Paris. When it is wished to obtain it of tree- 
mignonette, a healthy and vigorous plant should be 
placed in a pot by itself, and the blossom-buds should be 
taken off as fast as they appear. In autumn all the lower 
side-shoots should be cut off, so as to shape the plant in a 
miniature tree, and it should be transplanted intoa larger 
pot, with fresh soil, formed of turfy loam broken small, 
Dut not sifted, and sand. It should then be removed to a 
greenhouse or warm room. and by being regularly water- 
ed every day, and kept tolerably warm, it will remain in 
& growing state all the winter, and by spring its stem will 
begin to appear woody. It should be treated in the same 
manner the following year, all the side branches being 
cut off as they appear, except those that are to form the 
head of the tree; and by the third spring it will have 
bark on its trunk, and be completely a shrub. It may 
now be suffered to flower, and its blossoms, which will be 
delightfully fragrant, will continue to be produced every 
summer, for a great many years in succession, 


Charcoal for Flowers. 

We have already, on a previ occasion, presented 
some facts in relation to the effect of charcoal on the col- 
ors of flowers. It is also useful in their paeservation. 


One of the great inconveniences of low and moist ground 
is, the difficulty they present in cultivating flower-roots 
of every description. These are generally destroyed by a 
kind of mouldiness which attaches itself to the shoots be- 
low at different periods of their growth. It is easy to 
know when a plant has been thus attacked, for the stem 
assumes a dirty green color, approaching a yellow. The 
yellow soon supersedes the other, and the leaves change, 
and sometimes fall off. The only means of preventing 


this evil, which most commonly attacks » number of 
plants at the same time, is to place a layer of powdered 


charcoal over the parts where the roots are to be planted. 
The best kind of charcoal for this purpose is that which 
remains in dust after the large pieces have been taken 
away. When the earth has been prepared in the usual 
way for the reception of roots, about half an inch of the 
charcoal powder should be spread over the surface—the 


whole should then be lightly stirred together, in order 


that the charcoal shall be incorporated with the earth, 
We have tried many experiments to prove the efficacy of 
the remedy, and in no instance has there been a failure. 
Thus, in a bed of roots fifteen feet long by five wide, situ- 
ated in a low, moist soil, two-thirds were prepared in the 
way above stated, while the remainder were left unde- 
fended. The result was, that in the latter portion the 
roots were lost; whilst in the other we never had finer 


plants. The powder chould be preserved dry. 


Growing Camellias in Pots. . 
The camellia isa plant which requires abundance of 
water, and is yet soon killed by suffering stagnant mois- 
ture to remain about the roots. When grown in pots, 
there should be abundant drainage. The soil should be 
peat-earth and sand, which may be mixed with a little 
vegetable mould, if it is desired to have the plants of very 
luxuriant growth, and the plants should be potted high. 
The pots should not have saucers, or if they have, for the 
sake of cleanliness, the water should be carefully poured 
out of them immediately after the plants have been wa- 
tered. The plants should be watered abundantly every 
day while their flower-buds are swelling; for, if ‘this be 
neglected, the buds are very apt to drop off. When the 
flowers begin to expand, the watering is not of so much 
consequence, though it should be centinued in moderate 
quantities; and abundance should be again given when 
the plants are making their young shoots. After they 
have done growiog, watering once or twice a week will be 
sufficient till the flower-buds again begin to swell. 


Nelumbrium. 

The Indian Lotus, or Sacred Bean of India. A stove 
aquatic, generally with white or pale pinkish flowers; 
rather difficult to flower in this country, as it requires 
abundance of heat and a great deal of room. Also, the 
seeds which are sent over from India rarely Yegetate. 
The seeds should be sown in rich loamy soil, in the bot- 
tom of a large tub, which should be kept full of water 
while the plants are growing, but which may be allowed 
to become dry when the plants have faded. The plants 
are increased by dividing the roots or by seeds. There 
are two West Indian nelumbriums ; one of which has pale 
blue flowers, and the other pale yellow flowers. It must 
be observed that the nelumbrium, or Italian water-lily, 
differs very essentially from the Egyptian water-lily, which 
flowers very readily in @ stove aquarium. 
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Lemon Sauce, white, for boiled Fowls, 

Put the peel of a small lemon, cut very thin, intoa 
pint of sweet rich cream, with a sprig of lemon, thyme 
and ten white peppercorns. Simmer it gently till it tastes 
well of the lemon; then strain it, and thicken it with a 
quarter of a pound of butter rubbed into a dessertspoon- 
ful of fiour; boil it up; then pour the juice of the lemon 
d into it, stirring well; dish the fowls, and then 
mix a little white gravy quite hot with the cream, but do 
not boil them together ; add salt according to taste. 


French Polish, 

To one pint of spirits of wine add a quarter of an ounce 
of gum copal, and a quarter of an ounce of gum arabic, 
and one ounce of shellac. Let the gums be well bruised, 
and sifted through a piece of muslin. Put the spirits 
and the gums together in a vessel that can be closely 
corked; place them neara warm stove, and frequently 
shake them ; in two or three days they will be dissolved; 
the theongh pleco of maiiin, and keep & 
tightly corked for use. 


Lemon Sauce for Puddings. 

Boil a fresh lemon skin in plenty of water until a straw 
will penetrate it; then cut it into slices, and each slice in 
quarters; put to them and the juice a teacup of sugar, 
and the same of butter, with a large teaspoonful of wheat 
flour worked into it; put all together into a stewpan, and 
stir in gradually halfa pint of boiling water; keep it over 
@ the fire for ten minutes, stirring it all the time; then 
serve, with half a nutmeg grated over. 


Lemon Conserve. 

Pat half a pound of fresh butter into a saucepan ; when 
softened to a cream, add one pound of powdered loaf 
sugar; then add the yolks of six eggs well beaten, and the 
whites of two beaten to a froth; the grated rinds of two 
lemons, dried for a few days in the sun, and the juice of 
three; stirring the whole over the fire until it is of the 
thickness of good cream. Be sure not to let it boil. This 
is excellent with griddle cakes. 

Mushroom Sauce. 

Cut some mushrooms into pieces ; press them in a cloth 
and mince them; do them up ina little melted butter; 
then add some good stock parsley and two cloves of gar- 
lic; skim and cook them over a moderate fire for half an 
hour; strain, take off the fat, and serve it very hot. 
Fresh Pork Sauce. 

Cut two or three good sized onions into slices, and fry 
them lightly; then adda little broth, a few mushrooms 
chopped, a clove of garlic, vinegar and spice; let it boil 
half an hour, reduce toa proper consistence, skim and 
strain it. 

Take two cloves of garlic and pound them with a piece 
of fresh butter about the size of a nutmeg; roll it through 
a double hair sieve, and stir it into half a pint of melted 
butter, or beef gravy, or make it with garlic vinegar. 
Floating Island. 

Beat the whites of six eggs and a tablespoonful of white 
powdered sugar, the same of currant jelly, to a stiff froth. 
Put a pint of cream into « deep dish, and pile the froth 
on lightly. It should not stand long. 


To clean Silk. 

Take a quarter of a pound of soft soap, a teaspoonful of 
brandy, and a pint of gin; mix all well together, and 
strain through a cloth. With sponge or flannel spread 
the mixture on each side of the silk without creasing it; 
wash it in two or three waters, and iron it on the wrong 
side. It will look as good as new, and the process will 
not injure silks of even the most delicate colors. 
Bottled Ginger Beer. 

Take the bottles and nearly fill them with clear water, 
then add white sugar, two drachms; bicarbonate of soda, 
thirty-five grains; tincture or essence of ginger, two 
drachms; sulphuric acid, ten or twelve drops. Three to 
six drops of essence of lemon will improve this article, 
The acid must be added last, and the bottles immediately 
corked and wired. 

To remove Mosquitoes. 

Everybody is interested to know how to drive away 
mosquitoes. Camphor is the most powerful agent. A 
camphor bag hung up in an open casement will prove an 
effectual barrier to their entrance. Camphorated spirits 
applied to the face and hands will prove an effectual pre- 
ventive; but when bitten by them, aromatic vinegar is 
the best antidote. 


Fattening Fowls. 
The best food for fattening fowls is potatoes mixed with 
meal. Boil the potatoesand mash them fine while they 
are hot, and mix the meal with them just before it is pre- 
sented. They fatten on this diet in less than half the 
time ordinarily required to bring them to the same con- 
dition of excellence on corn, or even meal itself. 
Lemon Custard Pie. 

One cup of sugar, the yolks of two eggs, and one lemon 
with outside grated in, two tablespoonsfal of flour; just 
before putting it in the oven add one cup of milk; then 
take the whites of the eggs, mixed with sufficient sugar to 
make it stiff,and spread over the pie; —= in the 
oven and let it crust over. 


Pound Cake Gingerbread. 

Eggs, eix in number; sugar, one pound; ia 
pint; ginger-powder, a half teacupful; pearlash, one 
ounce; butter, one pound; a little mace and nutmeg. 
Well mix, then beat in two pounds of flour. 


Short 

Sugar, fi unds; butter, three pounds; flour, nine 
pounds; eggs, twenty in number; cream, one-quarter of 
a pint; pearlash, halfa pound. Bake on tins, and mark 
it for cutting. 


Curd. 

Tos quart of milk put a large tablespoonful of rennet 
wine; let it stand till it turns; then set it on the ice till 
wanted. Serve with sugar and cream, and sweetmeats, if 
you choose. 


Egg Sauce. 

Boil three eggs hard; cut them in small squares, and 
mix them in good butter sauce; make it very hot, and 
squeeze in some lemon-juice before you serve it. 

To keep Hops. 

Hops lose all their fine flavor by exposure to the air 
and damp. They should be kept ina dry, close place, 
and lightly packed. 
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Curious Matters. 


A curious Bird. 

An agami, or trumpeter, has been brought from French 
Guiana, and placed in the Paris Zoological Gardens. He | 
is to the poultry-yard what the dog is to the shepherd. 
He guards the fowls to the fields, watches them, checks | 
their rambles, and brings them home in the evening; he | 
presides over the food entrusted to his care, and will not - 
permit the strong and full-grown to take their share be- 
fore the young and feeble get theirs. The trumpeter is 
about the eize of @ pheasant, has long legs, a long neck, 
andashort drooping tail of twelve black feathers. It 
lives in flocks, can run like an ostrich, and when domes- 
ticated, is “‘a pattern of fondness and fidelity.’’ ‘It is 
jealous of its master's caresses,” and will attack a dog, if 
it comes near him. It will fight off any bird of prey that 
attacks the chickens. 


Fact for Naturalists, 

One of the workmen employed at the new sewers, lately 
in course of construction in Upper Maudlin Street, Bris- 
tol, England, found, at a depth of about forty feet below 
the surface of the street, in the rock, a small marine- 
looking shell of about an inch and a half in circumfer- 
ence, of an oblong shape, and in a small entrance, scarce- 
ly half the length of the shell, was found a very small red 
crab alive! As soon as it was brought into the air it 
crawled a little further into the shell, and shortly after~, 
wards died. The crab appears to have been perfectly and 
proportionately formed, but exceedingly small. A pre- 
cisely similar one was found just at the same time, but it 
was carelessly thrown away, and has not been found. 


Mice utilized by a Scotchman. 

A man in Scotland has trained a couple of mice to spin 
cotton very successfully. The work is so constructed, 
that the common mouse is able to make atonement to 
society for past offences by twisting twine, and reeling 
from 100 to 126 threads per day. To complete this, the 
little pedestrian has to run 10} miles. A half-penny worth 
of oatmeal serves one of these tread-wheel spinners for 
the long period of five weeks. In that time it makes 110 
threads per day. At this rate a mouse earns 7s. 6d. per 
annum. Take off 5d. for food and 1s. for machinery, 
there will rise 6s. clear for every mouse per annum. 


An unpleasant Companion. 

A man with a travelling menagerie, composed largely 
of snakes, not long since stopped at the Franklin House 
at Orange. Two weeks later a pedler put up at the same 
house, and was put to sleep in the same bed where the 
menagerie man had slept. After his departure in the 
morning, the chambermaid found one of the showman’s 
snakes in the bed, with its head resting on the pillow 
where he had slept all night with the unconscious pedler. 
The enake’s ‘‘ mortal coil ” was speedily shuffled off. 


Strange Fatality. 

At Montreal an infant nine months old was killed in an 
extraordinary manner. The child was put to bed as 
usual, but upon the mother’s subsequently going to the 
room, it was discovered suspended by the chin between 
the side of the bed and the chimney board. There wasa 
small space left between the bed and the wall, and it 
seems that the child, having rolled off the bed, had been 
caught by the chin on one side, with the head resting 


case of John Ham, 


against the fireboard on the other. 


A hard Dose. s 

A portion of the river Indus was infested by a large old 
crocodile, which had carried off two or three natives. His 
skin was 60 thick that no ball would penetrate it; some 
young artillery officers engineered his destruction in the 
following way—they killed a sheep, and in its body placed 
a bag filled with powder and other combustible matter, to 
which a long wire was attached, with detonating powder 
attheend. The crocodile seized the prey, and carried it 
to his hole. Time was allowed him to the sheep, 
the wire was pulled, there was a great explosion, and up 
came the crocodile with his stomach blown open. 


Something like Premonition. 

There was a curious circumstance connected with the 
burnt to death at Dedham, by his 
clothes taking fire from his pipe, and who, we learn, was 
the brother of Mr. Ham, carpenter, of Moulsham. At 
the inquest a gentleman residing at Dedham stated to the 
coroner, that many years ago he had a dream of Ham’s 
death by an event similar to that which had actually oo- 
curred; and that, knowing the man, he had felt it his 
duty to relate it to him, and caution him as to his mode 
of life, which he had frequently done; and that he only 
recently again reminded him of his dream. 
Bxtraordinary Epitaph. 

The following curious specimen of sepulchral literature 
is copied from an old Scotch tombstone : 

Here lies the body of Alexander > oa 

Who was a very extraordinary perso: 

He was two yards high in his tocking’ 
And kept his accoutrements very clean 
He was slew 

At the battle of Waterloo; 

He was shot by a bullet, 

Plump gullet, 

It went in at his throat, 

And come out at the back of his coat. 


Singular Death. 

L. H. Sargent, a young man nineteen years of age, and 
living at North Boscawen, N. H., met his death, 
lately, while performing feats for amusement with a com- 
mon iron bar. The act which caused his death was the 
attempt to leap over the bar, which was standing ina 
vertical position. Having placed his hands on the top of 
the fatal instrument, he gave a spring, but his hands 
slipped, and he was impaled upon the bar; he fell to the 
ground, exclaiming, “I am bleeding to death; I shall 
die.” He lived about forty-five minutes. 

Odd. 

Some years ago a fox was kept at the Talbot Inn, 
Shrewsbury, England, and employed in a wheel to turn 
the jack; but after while Reynard gave his keepers the 
slip, and regained his native fields. The very fox was 
afterwards pursued by the hounds, but running into the 
town, he sprung over a half-door which opened into the 
kitchen, jumped into his wheel, resumed his forjer occu- 
pation, and saved his life. This, though very amusing, 
is absolutely true. 


Barbarous Superstition. 

The old superstitions of the Highlands have not yet 
died out. The other day an effigy made of elay, and 
stuck fall of needles, pins, nails, etc., was found in & 
running brook in Badenoch. The effigy is supposed to 
represent some one hated by the designer, and the pins 
and needles are stuck into it in the belief that wherever 
they are fixed corresponding pains will be felt by the per- 
son against whom the charnris prepared. 


neat ; 


Editor's Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitror anp Proprietor. 
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A SCENE IN 1815. 

One of the New York papers indulges in a re- 
miniscence of years long by. The writer says : 
Years ago, the office of the old Gazette was in 
Hanover Square, near the corner of Pearl Street. 
It was a place of resort for news and conversa- 
tion, especially in the evening. The evening of 
February 15, 1815, was cold, and at a late hour 
only Alderman Sebra and another gentleman 
was left with Father Lang, the genius of the 
place. The office was about being closed, when 
a pilot rushed in, and stood for a moment so 
entirely exhausted as to be unable to speak. 

“ He has great news!” exclaimed Mr. Lang. 

Presently the pilot, gasping for breath, whis- 
pered intelligibly—“ Peace! peace!” 

The gentlemen lost their breath as fast as the 
pilot gained his. Directly the pilot was able to 
say— 

“An English sloop is below, with news of a 
treaty of peace !” 

They say that Mr. Lang exclaimed in greater 
words than he ever used before—and all hands 
rashed into Hanover Square, exclaiming— 
“ Peace! ‘ad 

The windows flew up—for families lived there 
then. No sooner were the inmates sure of the 
sweet sound of peace, than the windows began to 
glow with brilliant illaminations. The cry of 
“ Peace! peace!” spread through the city at the 
top of all voices. No one stopped to inquire 
about “ free trade and sailors’ rights.” No one 
inquired whether the national honor even had 
been preserved. The matters by which the politi- 
cians had irritated the nation into the war, had 
lost all their importance. It was enough that 
the ruinous war was over. An old man on 
Broadway, attracted by the noise to his door, 
was seen, to pull down a placard “To Let,” 
which had been long posted up. Never was 
there such joy inthe city. A few evenings after, 
there was a general illumination, and although 
the snow was a foot deep and soaked with rain, 
yet the streets were crowded with men and wo- 
‘men, eager to see and partake of everything which 
had in it the sight or taste of peace. 


Tue Racx.—Don’t put human victims to the 
rack ; you may treat hungry horses in that way. 


RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP. 

In Russia all publications, native or foreign— 
books, journals, or reviews—are alike submitted 
to censorship. The system is not, as in France, 
to suppress, but to expunge. Mr. 8. Edwards 
says: “ With a preparation of gutta percha and 
powdered glass, the censor will cleanse and purify 
the Times of a paragraph, or Punch of a joke, 
in so neat a manner that not a vestige of printers’ 
ink shall remain, nor even the slightest trace of 
the process by which it has thus made to disap- 
pear. A journal which has thus been rubbed 
into propriety by the Moscow censorship has also 
a certain resemblance to an illustrated paper, but 
to one that is yet waiting for its illustrations. Can 
our readers imagine a proof of one of these sheets 
before the wood-blocks have been inserted in the 
‘form,’ all type, except a few places where the 
engravings are to appear, and where for the pres- 
ent nothing but white paper is to be seen? Such 
is the exact appearance of an English newspa-- 
per after it has passed the hands of the Moscow 
censorship.” 


A Facr.—It is a well established fact that the 
presence of birds is necessary to successful hus- 
bandry and agriculture. But for our little feath- 
ered friends our crops and fruit would be all de- 
stroyed by worms and insects. 


> 
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PHILOSOPHICAL.—Life, we are told, is a jour- 
ney, and to see the way in which some people eat, 
you would imagine they were taking in provis- 
ions to last them the whole length of the journey. 


A tient Squerze.—We rather think that 
the most reluctant slave to vice that we ever saw 
was a poor fellow who had his fingers in one. 

“How To tivs.”—Many writers profess to 
teach people “how to live.” Culprits on the 
scaffold would like to learn. 


Just s0.—Farmers may console themselves 
that there is far dirtier work than working in the 
dirt. 


Tue cHEAPEST or Lawyers. — Keeping 
one’s own counsel. 
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ORIGIN OF CHESS. 

Ina work recently published in Paris, by P. 
M. Quitard, entitled “Studies on French Pro- 
verbs, and Proverbial Expressions,” and alluded 
to in Notes and Queries, of October 6, 1860, the 
following is given as the origin of the geme cf 
chess, under the head of “ Doblar le comtes de 
lV’Escaquier,” or “Doubling the sum of the 
chess board :” “ The proverb is used to indicate 
progressive increase or extraordinary recurrence 
of events, good or evil. A Brahmin, or Indian 
philosopher, named Sissa, son of Dahir, devised 
a plan for the restoration of a prince to his sober 
senses, who had been carried beyond himself by 
the elevation of his position. The prince’s rule 
extended over a wide district, situated on the 
mouth of the Ganges, and he had for some time 
held the sage advice of the priests and grandees 
of the country in supreme contempt. The 
Brahmin was fully aware that his teaching would 
only be profitable so far as that teaching seemed 
to emanate from the prince himself, and it could 
be concealed from him that he was receiving in- 
struction from others. Acting upon that idea, 
he invented the game of chess, in which the 
king, although the most important of all the 
pieces, is powerless,against his enemy, either in 
attack or defence, without the help of his subjects 
and soldiers. The new game soon became pop- 
ular. The prince heard of it, and wished to 
learn it. Sissa was chosen to be his instructor ; 
and, under pretence of explaining its rules to 
him, and showing him with what art it was ne- 
cessary to move the pieces in defence of the 
king, he made him understand and appreciate 
many important truths, to which, until that time, 
he had refused to listen. The prince profited by 
the Brahmin’s lessons, and modified his system 
of government. In his gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of his instructor’s service, he felt desirous to 
recompense the advice of one who had done 
him so much good, and condescended to leave 
the reward his own selection. Brahmin asked 
for as many grains of wheat as could be made up 
by the squares of the chess board, taking them 
as follows: one for the first square, two for the 
second, four for the third, eight for the fourth, 
and so on to the end of the sixty-fourth, doub- 
ling each number till the last was reached. The 
monarch was surprised at the modesty of the re- 
quest, and granted it at once. But when the 
officers of the treasury had made their calcula- 
tions, they soon discovered that the prince had 
made a promise which even the whole of his 
great wealth and vast dominions could not en- 
able him to fulfil. Sissa knew this well, and em- 


braced the opportunity of showing his sovereign 
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how necessary it is for a king to be on his guard 
against the interested motives of those who sur- 
round him, and how much he ought to fear that 
his intentions will be liable to abuse. This con- 
tributed to the popularity of the game. It was 
adopted by neighboring nations, and spread from 
India to Persia, in the sixteenth century of our 
Christian era, under circumstances which show 
plainly that it was considered pre-eminently 
adapted to contribute both to the amusement and 
the instruction of kings. The name of schatren- 
gi or schatrak was given to it, and signifies ‘ the 
king’s game.’ The words ‘schah’ in the Per- 
sian language, and ‘scheik’ in the Arabian, 
mean king, or lord. The check-mate is derived 
from the Persian ‘schah mat’—the king is 
taken. It has been calculated by mathemati- 
cians that to contain the quantity of wheat men- 
tioned above, it would require 16,384 towns, 
each furnished with 1024 granaries, in each of 
which there would be stored 174,762 measures of 
wheat, each measure composed of 32,768 grains.” 

A VERY PARTICULAR Man.—Not long ago, 
on the coast of Africa, a captain was going to 
throw one of his crew, who was dying, over” 
board, before he was dead. So the man says, 
“You aint a-going to bury me alive, are you?” 
“0,” says the captain, “you needn’t be so 
jolly particular to a few minutes!” 


Nositemen.—“ Dear sir,” lisped a 
great lady in a watered silk at the World’s Fair, 
“ have the goodness to inform me if there are any 
noblemen in the United States ?”” “Yes, mam,” 
answered a full-fed Jonathan, who was showing 
off the beauties of a cream freezer, “and I’m 
one of them.” 

Goov.—“ Doctor,” said Frederic Reynolds, 
the dramatist, to Dr. Bailie, the celebrated phy- 
sician, “don’t you think I write too much for 
my nervous system?” ‘No, I don’t,” said Dr. 
Bailie, “ but I think you write too much for 
your reputation.” .. 


Frrienpsuir.—True friendship increases as 


life’s end approaches, just as the shadow length- 
ens every degree the sun declines toward 


True Exovcn.—Those who cry loudest, 
*‘ Look out for deceit!” might for the most part 
be properly told in reply, “ Look in for deceit.” 


Powrr.—The world’s master-spirits meke 
the silence of their closets of more influence 
than the noise of senates and of camps. 


EDITOR'S 


A BEAR STORY. 

Many years ago a beautiful little cub bear was 
caught by a stout lad near the borders of Lake 
Winnipiseogee, in New Hampshire, carried into 
town, and, after proper drilling, became the play- 
fellow of the boys of the village, and often ac- 
companied them to the school-house. After pass- 
ing a few months in civilized society, he made 
his escape into the woods, and after a few years 
was almost forgotten. The school-house, mean- 
time, had fallen from the school-master’s into the 
school-mistress’s hands; and, instead of large 
boys learning to write and cypher, small boys 
and girls were taught in the same place knitting 
and spelling. One winter’s day, after a mild fall 
of snow, the door had been left open by some ur- 
chin going out, when to the unspeakable horror 
of the spectacled dame and her fourscore hopeful 
scholars, an enormous bear walked in, in the 
most familiar manner in the world, and took a 
seat by the fire. Huddling over the benches as 
fast as they could, the children crowded about 
their school-mistress, who had fied to the farthest 
corner of the room ; and there they stood, crying 
and pushing to escape the horror of being eaten 
first. The bear sat snuffing and warming him- 
self by the fire, showing great signs of satisfac- 
tion, but putting off his meal until he had warm- 
ed himself thoroughly. The screams of the 
children continued, but the school-house was far 
from any other habitation, and the bear did not 
seem at all embarrassed at the outcry. After sit- 
ting and turning himself for some time, Bruin 
got up upon his hind Jegs, and shoving to the 
door, began to take down, one by one, the hats, 
bonnets, and satchels that hung on several rows 
of pegs behind it. His memory had not deceiv- 
ed him, for they contained, as of old, the children’s 
dinners, and he had arrived before the holidays. 
Having satisfied himself with their cheese, bread, 
pies, doughnuts, and apples, Bruin smelt at 
the mistress’s desk ; but finding it locked, gave 
himself a shake of resignation, opened the door, 
and disappeared. The alarm was given, and the 
amiable creature was pursued and killed, very 
much to the regret of the town’s people, when it 
was discovered, by some marks on his body, that 
it was their old friend and play-fellow. 


> 


Opp Reason.—A wit was asked why he did 
not marry a young lady to whom he was much 
attached. “I know not,” he replied, “except 
the great regard we have for each other.” 


A Fact.—The moment that anything assumes 
the shape of a duty, some persons feel themselves 
incapable of discharging it. 


TABLE. 


THE VENUS DE MEDICIS. 

It is difficult to please all tastes, and even 
this celebrated statue has not escaped criticism. 
Perhaps the severest strictures that have been 
passed on it are those of Hazlitt; “If I might 
hazard a hypercriticism,” says that bold writer, 
“IT should say that it is a little too much like an 
exquisite marble doll. I should conjecture (for 
it is only a conjecture where familiarity has neu- 
tralized the capacity of judging) that there is a 
want of sentiment—of character, a balance of pre- 
tension, as well as of attitude, a good deal of in- 
sipidity, and an over-gentility. There is no ex- 
pression of mental refinement, nor much of vo- 
luptous blandishment. There is great softness, 
sweetness, symmetry, and timid grace—a fault- 
less tameness, a negative perfection, The great 
objection to the Venus is, that the form has not 
the true feminine proportions, it is not sufficient- 
ly large in the lower limbs, but tapers too much 
to a point, so that it wants firmness and a sort 
of indolent repose (the proper attribute of wo- 
man) and seems as if the least thing would over- 
set it. Ina word the Venus is a very beautiful 
toy, but not the Goddess of Love, or even Beauty. 
It is not the statue Pygmalion fell in love with, 
nor did any man ever wish or fancy his mistress 
to be like it. There is something beyond it both 
in imagination and nature.” 


THE SURRENDERED GENERAL.—After the 
capture of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, he was 
one day standing in the ‘presence of General 
Washington with his head uncovered. The gen- 
eral politely said to him, “ My lord, you had 
better be covered from the cold.” His lordship, 
applying his hand to his head, replied, “ It mat- 
ters little, sir, what becomes of the head now.” 


Too NATURAL.—An artist painted a cannon so 
naturally the other day, that when he finished the 
touchhole it “ went off.” A friend accounts for 
it by saying that it was taken off by, the sheriff. 
This, however, may be nothing more or less than 
malice. 


VERY EXPRESSIVE.—A late writer, in speak- 
ing of love, says it is made up of certain ingre- 
dients, which come to a head at the return of 
spring and early dandelions. 


Down East.—The population of Nova Scotia 
is ascertained to be about 330,000. In 1851 it 
was 275,117—showing an increase of nearly 
54,000. 


EXxpeEnsive.—The cost of keeping an army 
of 100,000 men in the field for one year, is esti- 
mated at $106,678 000. 


| 
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THE GLORY OF LABOR. 

The world is coming rapidly to an understand- 
ing of the trae position which its toiling millions 
occupy, or should oceupy. Years ago the poet 
told us 

‘* Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well thy part; there all the honor lies.” 

And the true poet is always the poet of truth. 
But that which he proclaimed as the prerogative 
of labor was not its recognized condition at 
the time of its utterance. Not only did the 
great ones of earth deride the claims of that la- 
bor which made their greatness, not only did 
historians extol only the favorites of fortune, but 
men of toil themselves were divided against each 
other, and belittled each other’s trades and call- 
ings, thus playing into the hands of those who 
kept the whole producing mass in subjection. It 
was in vain that rising along the course of centu- 
ries, here and there glorious representatives of toil 
stood up and vindicated the great doctrine of 
human equality. Their voices were soon hushed. 
But the leaven was fermenting. Trath cannot 
always be enthralled; it possesses a vitality and 
force to which error in vain lays claim. 

After ages of successful tyranny, the great 
_ French revolution at the close of the last century 
burst upon the world like a gigantic thunder- 
storm, and shook the hoary institutions of the 
past to their foundations. We deplore, in com- 
mon with all the friends of humanity, the san- 
guinary excesses which affixed so dark a stain 
on the pages of this period of convulsion. But 
it must be remembered that the “reign of terror” 
was the reign of a few individuals, not the rule 
of the people. Underlying, however, all the 
horrors of that period, was a fundamental idea 
—the idea of the equality of man, an idea, em- 
bracing of course, the right of the laborer to recom- 
pense and recognition. And it was because he 
was the supposed incarnation of that idea, that 
Napoleon I. was invested with dictatorial power, 
and could command all the blood and treasure 
he needed to extend and carry out his views. 
We will not say that he entirely justified the 
confidence reposed in him. He was not the true 
friend of labor in the highest sense, but he did 
much to advance its interests. He surrounded 
himself by men taken from all ranks and call- 
ings; he rewarded industry; he favored agricul- 
ture, manufactures and mechanics, and he laid 
broad and deep the foundations upon which the 
future millions of Europe will stand in their 
strength. Retarded by armed combinations and 
by divisions artfully fomented, the social revolu- 
tion has yet moved forward in spite of momenta- 
ry checks. If during one decade it lost ground, 


it made up for it in the advance of another, as a 
staunch and swift steamship, though her wheels 
cannot always drive her against the tempest, yet 
ultimately conquers wind and wave, and arrives 
at her destined port. 

Not only is labor now recognized as honorable, 
but all classes of laborers receive their share of 
recognition. There is not the jealousy between 
different trades which formerly existed. The 
man who forges the sword of the warrior does 
not set himself above the man who reeves the 
cordage of a gallant vessel throngh the block ; 
nor does the man who toils with his hands deny 
the merit of labor to him who toils with his 
brains, Contempt is reserved only for him who 
leads a life of sloth and self-indulgence, employ- 
ing inherited wealth for the gratification of his 
own desires, instead of employing it for the good 
of his tellows. Let those who doubt the progress 
of the world look around them, and see what 
honors and rewards are paid to labor, and con- 
trast this state of things with that which existed 
a century ago. They will be satisfied that “the 
world moves,” and that “revolutions never go 
backward.’ They will derive faith, that, through 
whatever toil, chaos and suffering, eternal trath 
will prevail at last. The progress may be slow, 
but it is sure and certain. 


VERY ROMANTIC.—The ever-gentle Augustus, 
journeying through the republic of Vérmont by 
stage some years since, found himself face to face 
with an indescribably charming young lady, ar- 
rayed in deep black. ‘ You have lost a relation, 
I fear?” said the sympathetic Augustus. ‘“ No 
blood relation,” said the lady in black, speaking 
cheerfully even as she wept, “he was my hus- 
band, That’s all.” 


Po.iteNEss.—The forms of good breeding 
have been properly compared to the cotton and 
other soft materials placed between China vases 
to prevent their being broken by collision. 

Hyrocrisy.—A hypocrite may spin so fair a 
thread as to deceive his own eye. He may ad- 
mire the cobweb, and not know himself to be the 
spider. 


Curtous Prorrie.—There is a class of men 
ever ready to pump you to any extent, if you 
only give them a handle. 


Examp_e.— We profit more by the faults than 
by the successes of others. 


A Hint.—He that would enjoy the fruit must 


not gather the flower. 
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MUSICAL HABITS. 

Under the pretence of writing history, abun- 
dance of frivolous stories have at all times been 
recited ; and we wish for no better specimens of 
them than the thousand and one tales, more or 
less false and ridiculous, which have been told 
about the means employed by great composers to 
nourish their genius. Who has not, hundreds of 
times, read, both in books and journals, that such 
or such a celebrated genius could only awaken 
his inspirations by indulging himself in such or 
such amanner? Generally speaking, the vulgar 
are exceedingly fond of these material explana- 
tions of a mystery which would otherwise com- 
pletely confound them. When the boy Mozart 
had visited the various courts of Europe and had 
astonished everybody with his talentas a pianist, 
certain grave and learned pundits pretended to 
account for his marvellous power by saying that 
he owed it to an enchanted ring which he wore 
upon one of his fingers. This report passed 
from echo to echo, until it at length reached the 
ears of Mozart, who quietly threw aside his ring, 
but continued none the less to enchant and per- 
plex his auditors. Breathless with admiration, 
they listened as though he still wore his enchanted 


ring. 
To all who have been intimately acquainted 


with great artists, most of the observations made 
upon theig musical habits will appear not a jot 
more exact than that which we have cited in ref- 
erence to Mozart. Their discerning originators 
remind us of a traveller, who, arriving during 
the night at a foreign city, opened his window in 
the morning, and, seeing a red-haired woman and 
@ roan-colored horse go past, gravely set it down 
in his veracious tablets that all the women were 
red-haired and all the horses roan-colored through- 
out the land. One of this class of profound ob- 
servers having occasion to pay a morning visit 
to a celebrated composer, found him in his robe 
de chambre, hastily writing down a motivo which 
had occurred to him as he was dressing. By the 
fire was a warming-pot filled with water nearly 
boiling, whence the sagacious visitor did not fail 
to infer that the pot of water was placed there as 
the means of hastening and perfecting the inspi- 
rations of the man of genius, and he forthwith 
wrote off to a friend: “ When N——— composes 
he always has near him a pot of boiling water.” 
Of course the ebullient fluid could have no con- 
nexion whatever with the trite operation of shav- 
ing the musician was then about to commence. 
Another of these observers frequently met a 
maestro, not less celebrated than prolific, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and not unfrequently found 
him on horseback ; ergo, his musical ideas came 
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from the horse—ergo, he rode to compose! On 
a warm spring day S—— was seized with a fancy 
to have his piano taken to the edge of a park, op- 
posite to a fine green meadow. The news soon 
spread through the neighborhood ; chance allow- 
ed an “observer” to hear it, and to the end of 
all ages it will be said and repeated, that S—— 
could not compose except in the open air, and 
in front of a green meadow. It should have been 
added, except when he was resident in town, on 
rainy days, and during the winter season. You 
may read in a popular and goodly volume, that 
L—— always composed in bed, to which authen- 
tic intelligence you will do well to add, when the 
weather was cold, and he had no wood to make a 
Jire. In another book, also a well-known and 
accredited production, we are informed that 
P—— was fond of being surrounded with cervelas 
and smoking sausages, to which may be added, 
when he was hungry and preparing to take his 
déjeuner. 


A curious Incipent.—Some years ago, & 
seaman by the name of Sherwood accidentally 
shot a shipmate on a Fourth of July, and was 
placed in the jail at Key West to await his trial. 
The main door had no lock or bolt, and Sher- 
wood roamed abroad when he pleased, but made 
it a point of honor to sleep in his prison. His 
friends vainly urged him to go off, and the jailor 
finally getting tired of being bored, swore that 
he would have to go, for he could not feed him 
any longer, as he did not believe him guilty. 
Sherwood begged hard to remain, ahd promised 
to work for the jailor to pay his board. Upon 
these terms he was suffered to remain in prison, 
working daily for his keeper until his trial came 
on, and he was fairly hung. Here was an honest 
Key West criminal; he did not deem himself 
guilty, but was perfectly willing to be hung if the 
community desired it. 


Trvue.—A saving woman at the head of a 
family is the very best savings bank ever yet es- 
tablished—one that receives deposits daily and 
yearly, with no costly machinery to manage it. 

Cuiness Music.—Some one says that the 
music of the Chinese is deliciously horrible ; “ like 
cats trying to sing base with sore throats.” 


Roration or Crops.—It is said that Siberia 
affords two crops a year—one of moss, and the 
other of icicles. 


says—Love makes one half of 
every man foolish, and the other half cunning. 
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SELF-MADE SOLDIEBS. 

Theoretical writers on the subject of war in- 
sist on a long and scientific training as the abso- 
lute pre-requisite of a great captain; and the 
governments of various countries have establish- 
ed, at enormous expense, military schools and 
academies to fit men thoroughly for the field. 
But it is a noteworthy fact that the most success- 
ful soldiers are those who have learned the art of 
war, not of professors of military science, but in 
the stern school of experience. Let us see how 
many of Napoleon’s marshals were self-made 
soldiers. Augereau was a private in the French 
carbineers, and served in the ranks till the revo- 
lution of the empire developed his talents and 
raised him to fame and fortune. Bernadotte, 
afterwards king of Sweden, began as a private 
in the Royal Marine. Bessieres, Duke of Istria, 
marshal of the empire, colonel-general of the cav- 
alry of the Imperial Guard, was a volunteer in 
the ranks of the constitutional guard of Lewis 
XVI. at the age of twenty-three. Marshal Brune 
was a law-student, a man of letters and a print- 
er, before he entered the ranks of the grenadiers 
as a common soldier. Gouvion St. Cyr, count, 
marshal and peer of France, was an artist and 
an actor, before he became a soldier. Jourdan 
enlisted in a regiment of infantry and came to 
America with Rochambeau. He acquired his 
military education in the tanks. Kellerman re- 
ceived no military education. Lanners was ap- 
prenticed by his father to adyer. He volunteer- 
ed at Gers when France was threatened on all 
points by the rest of Europe in 1792. His bril- 
liant courage and rare intrepidity caused him to 
be called the “ French Ajax” by the soldiers of 
the grande armée. Lefebvre was destined for the 
church, but enlisted in the French guards. Mas- 
sena served first as a midshipman and then as a 
common soldier. Of him Napoleon said : “ Mas- 
sena possessed rare courage and remarkable te- 
nacity. His talent increased with the excess of 
danger. Vanquished, he was always ready to 
begin again, as if he had been the victor. He was 
a very superior man, who, by a special privilege, 
possessed under fire, one of the most essential 
qualities of the general of an army—the moral 
equipoise which seemed to spring from the very 
heart of peril.” 

Marshal Moncey was destined for the bar, but 
enlisted as a common soldier. Marshal Mortier 
began his career as a lieutenant of carbineers 
without any previous military training. Murat 
was the son of an innkeeper, and was destined 
for a priest, studied “ the humanities ” at Cahor- 
set, and was sent to Toulouse to study canon 


of an ardent character, singularly daring in his 
feats of horsemanship, his predilections did not 
tally at all with those of his parents; so when 
the regiment of the Chasseurs of the Ardennes 
passed through Toulouse, the splendor of the 
uniform tempted him, his military ardor swept 
him away, and he followed the colors and the 
kettledrums. His merit was purely military, but 
he carried this merit to the highest degree. Brave 
to incredible temerity; singularly beautiful in 
uniform, adorning himself on the days of battle 
like an ancient knight, he seemed like one of the 
brilliant paladins escaped from the night of the 
middle ages, and thrown by some strange chance 
into the midst of the wars of the republic and the 
empire. To complete the resemblance, a throne 
was requisite as an appanage of the valiant knight, 
and this Napoleon, whose sister he married, be- 
stowed on him. Michael Ney “the bravest of 
the brave,” duke of Elchingen, prince of Mos- 
kowa, marshal of the empire, at the age of thir- 
teen was a notary’s clerk, but not liking the busi- 
ness, enlisted at eighteen in a regiment of hussars. 
Oudinot was destined for a mercantile life, but he 
enlisted at sixteen. Serrurier was not an edu- 
cated soldier. Soult rose from the ranks. Suchet, 
at the age of twenty, enlisted as a volunteer in 
the Lyonnese national cavalry. Marshal Victor 
(Perrin) duke of Belluno and Peer of France, 
began his career as a volunteer in,the 4th regi- 
ment of artillery, the same which, four years af- 
terwards, Bonaparte entered as second lieutenant. 
Marshal Grouchy enlisted in the artillery when 
he was only fourteen. He made an excellent of- 
ficer, notwithstanding his fatal mistake in the 
campaign of 1815. Here is a long list of bril- 
liant names—men who acquired a knowledge of 
the dreadful trade of war on the battle-field it- 
self, and who owed none of their imperishable 
fame to scholastic training. 


A Hint.—An editor thus logically nudges 
his delinquent subscribers: ‘“ We don’t want 
money desperately bad, but our creditors do, and 
no doubt they owe you. If you'll pay us, we'll 
pay them, and they’ll pay you.” 


A rustic Ipza. — A countryman seeing a 
vessel very heavily laden, and scarcely above the 
water’s edge, exclaimed: “ Upon my word, if 
the sea was a bit higher, the ship would go to the 
bottom.” 


Mopersty.—It has been said that there are two 
classes of people that can afford to be modest; 
those who possess a vast amount of knowledge, 


law. Endowed with very decided military tastes, 


and those who have but little. 
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Fortigu Miscellany. 


Letters from Athens state that the Greeks are 
anxious to get rid of their Bavarian king. 
A t Manchester (England) house states 
that they will supply “ elast.c steel shirt-collars, 
wristbands, and fronts, enamelled white.” 


The present population of Glasgow, includi 

the suburbs of Patrick, Govan, Hillhead, Paisley: 
road, ete., amounts to four hundred and forty- 
six thousand three hundred and ninety-five. 


A man named Brown, aged forty-one, residing 
at Dagenham, starved himself to death, a few 
days ago, under the delusion that God forbade 
him eating food and drinking beer. 

It was elicited during the hearing of a case at 
Westminster, that of twenty-four gallons of milk 
which a cowkeeper agreed to supply to a Lon- 
don milkman every week, eight gallons were to 
be made up from the pump. 

The number of children in the State of In- 
diana is reported by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction at 512,572; school revenue for 
apportionment collected in counties, $555,565 83. 

he amount distributed, $553,557 76. 


A society for the rescue of “ fallen women ”’ is 
actively and successfully engaged in London in 
reclaiming outcasts. ithin the last year they 
have restored three hundred and fifty women to 
their friends in the country, where they are lead- 
ing virtuous and happy lives. 

Manchester, in England, is the greatest manu- 
facturing city in the world. In its factories and 
founderies there is employed, daily, a motive 
steam power equal to that of 1,200,000 horses. 
This requires 30,000 tons of coal for raising steam, 
which amounts to 9,390,000 tons per annum. 


During the first four months of the present 
year, the British importation of foreign bread- 
stuffs amounted to ninety millions of dollars. In 
1860, for the same period, there were but twenty- 
two millions five hundred thousand. 


The census of England and Wales shows the 
population to be over 20,000,000, an increase of 
over 2,000,000 in ten years. The population of 
London is 2,800,000. The emigration from the 
United Kingdom in ten years is 2,200,000. 


The plan for establishing a telegraphic line 
connecting Europe, through Siberia, with the 
Pacific Ocean, has been undertaken by the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Marine. It is expected that the 
entire line, from St. Petersburg to the Pacific, 
will be completed in five years. 

Louis Napoleon is said to be the only man 
born within the city of Paris, who has occupied 
the French throne within the recollection of au- 
thentic history. He was born within the Palace 
of the Tuileries, where Hortense was then on a 
visit to Josephine, on the 20th of April, 1808. 

Rified fire-arms were first introduced into Eng- 
land from Germany, about 1650, and the first 
patent was taken out for them in the latter 
country in 1635. Sosays a German scientific 

blication. Who thought that this “modern 
had existed for two and a quarter 


improvement ” 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A French marquis has 


died, lea 
150,000 francs to his groom, an honest Lees 
Statistics show more blind persons in Ireland 
than in any other country except Norway. 
The freedom of the city of London has been 


presented to Mr. Cobden 
and solid gold. 


Lord Palmerston is very much broken in health ; 
his attacks of gout are now more frequent and 
more fierce. 


A Turin letter in a French legitimist journal 
says Ricasoli, the Italian Prime Minister, is a 
Protestant. 

In the Presbyterian Synod of England an at- 
tempt has lately been made to prevent the use o' 
organs in churches. The question is dividing 
the clergy. 

Among the list of penalties for the regulation 
of Queen Elizabeth’s household was the follow- 
ing: “That none toy with the maidens on pain 
of fourpence.” 


A writer in the Illustrated London Times says 
that American children are much handsomer 
than English children and much more polite. 
They have greater confidence in their parents, 
which is the result of freedom of intercourse. 


They pretend to say Louis Napoleon’s weak 
side has at last been discovered, viz., fear of the 
sons of Louis Philippe. Leopold, of Belgium, 
tells Palmerston to play the Orleans dynasty 
against the reigning one when he desires to in- 
timidate France. 

As the workmen in the employ of the West- 
bury Iron Company were recently digging, they 
came upon a Roman well, in which were some 
beautiful specimens of pottery, and some coins 
seventy years after Christ, with other interesting 
relics. 

The herring fisheries of Norway have produced 
the last year 700,000 tons. The Norwegian cod- 
fishery is on a large scale also. It employs 
24,266 men and produces mye f 18,000 tons. 


Large quantities of them are dried and salted for 
exportation. 

The total land forces of France amount to 
400,000 of all ranks, with 86,905 horses, and 
5658 enfuns de troupe, independently of the troops 
in French colonies (besides Algeria), whose num- 
bers are not given, but whose cost is cha to 


the Navy and Colonial Budget, and of 2894 men, 
663 horses in the Garde de Paris. 


The first iron steamboat built upon the Thames 
was the Dayligh, constructed by Ditchburn 
Mare, of Rotherhithe, in 1838. At the time Mr. 
Ditchburn undertook to substitute iron for wood 
in the construction of steam vessels, he was re- 
garded by the profession as laboring under a 
mental hallucination. 


A few years ago a German got out to Peru a 
few hives of bees, an insect formerly unknown 
there. The first year he obtained a plentiful sup- 
ply of honey, but year by year it decreased, until 
now the bees will hardly collectany. And why? 
The climate is so equable that flowers can be had 
all the year round, and the sagacious insects hav- 
ing discovered this fact, have evidently lost the 


instinct of hoarding honey for a winter that never 


a box of English oak 


centuries 


comes, 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. . 


Record of the Times. 


A man took chloroform for fun, in Philadel- 
phia, and died in earnest ! 

Surgeons now amputate a lung, as they used to 
do a finger or a limb. 

Aman in New York advertises a lost umbrel- 
la! Is the man deranged or crazy ? 

A man advertises in Poughkeepsie, “ Wanted, 
a middle-aged woman to cook!” Gracious! 

Prentice says the talent of making friends is 
not equal to the talent of doing without them. 


There are sixty thousand German residents in 
—" There are rather more than that in St. 


A land slide near Sonoma, California, has re- 
vealed a number of basaltic columns, resembling 
the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. 


Why is a youth like a church robbed of its 
Bibles and prayer-books? Because he is in a 
state of pew-pillage. 

The Declaration of was written 
in the parlor, on the second floor of the brick 
house at the northwest corner of Market and 
Seventh Streets, Philadelphia. 

yy etting is now to be done by machi! 3 
been formed in for the 
purpose of working the new patents. A speci- 
men machine will be sent to the London bi- 
tion next year. 

The pulpit of Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle is 
quite unique. It is a capacious gallery, with a 
table, a desk, and “a sofa for the preacher’s 
use.” It is large enough to accommodate 
twenty or thirty people. 


An Angett, Me., editor (Pike), thus distin- 

ishes between different sorts of patriots: 
‘Some esteem it ‘sweet and decorous’ to die 
for one’s country ; others regard it as sweeter to 
live for one’s country; and yet others hold it to 
be sweeter still to live upon one’s country.” 

It is estimated that probably one man in every 
four throughout the human race is, more or less, 
a smoker of tobacco. M. Natalis Rondot'calcu- 
lates—a little bgpecheliontin-—ches there are at 
_— ah millions of tobacco-smokers in 

na. 

Leonard Chester, of Norwich, Conn., in in- 
specting an old secretary a few days since, found 
some secret drawers containing papers signed by 
John Hancock, President of the Continental 
Congress, and other valuable relics of the 
Revolaticn. 

The English census returns show the popula- 
tion of England and Wales to be 20 204,504, an 
increase of 2,165,576 during the last ten years. 
The population of London is 2,803,034, an in- 


crease of 440,798 since 1851. The emigration 
from the United Kingdom in ten years was 
2,249,355. 

The following inscription has been written by 
Walter Savage Landor for Garibaldi’s house at 
Nice: “In this house was born Garibaldi, a 
brave and daring soldier, a pradent and sagacious 
general, a merciful conqueror, an unostentatious 
ruler, an honest man.” The inscription is in 


The Kings of Siam have to the Em- 
r of France a valuable collection of animals, 
or the most part rare and unknown in Europe. 

A man in Frankfort, Ohio, was recently sen- 
tenced to the Penitentiary for twenty one years 
for robbing the mail of a chéck for $258.47. 

In the Russian navy there are two hundred 
and forty-three steamers, and seventy-one sailing 
vessels, carrying 3851 guns. 

Do not trust to the discourse of the to 
the duration of a calm at sea, to the brilliancy of 
the day which flies, to the vigor of thy horse. 

An effort is being made, in England, to abolish 
Sunday funerals. They say that they make too 
much noise. . 

When a man wants money or assistance, the 
world, as a rule, is very obliging and indulgent, 
and—lets him want it. 

The great local sensation of Skow , Me 
the dana, faraiahed.by the of 
three legged chicken. Barnum’s early arrival is 
looked for. 

It ought to be generally known that any man 
may, a his hands and knees, safely traverse ice 
which would not nearly bear up his weight when 
on his feet. 

The Egyptians first used stones and bricks to 
write a paper was made of papy- 
rus, which was used 2000 years—next came 
parchment. 


They who have disbelieved in virtue, because 
man has never been found perfect, might as rea- 
sonably deny the sun, because it is not always 
noon. 


Recreation is a second creation, when weari- 
ness hath almost annihilated one’s spirits. It is 
the breathing of thesoul, which otherwise would 
be stifled with continual business. 

A lot of Circassian chiefs are figuring in Paris. 
It was thought at first they were destined for 
acrobatic exercise in the circus; but they are 
found to be a deputation to the emperor for pro- 
tection of course, against Russia. 

‘ Although the number of miners has increased 
from 35,000, in 1853, to 108,000, at the close of 
the past year, the yield of gold in the Australian 
fields was $60,000,000 in 1853; but in 1860, only 
$40,000,000. 

The lineal descendant of George Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, and the representative of that once 
noble family which founded the colony of Mary- 
land, has been for eight years an imprisoned 
debtor in London. 


A man recently purchased a link of " 
“long drawn out,” and was nearly choked to 
death by a piece of brass collar, marked “‘ Fido.” 
How collar got into the sausage, is the 
question. 


They mean to raise tall students in Wisconsin. 
An exchange says, its Board of Education has 


resolved to erect a building large enough to ac- 
censandies five hundred students three stories 
igh ! 

Man is like a snowball. Leave him lying in 
idleness against the sunny face of prosperity, and 
all the good that is in him melts like fresh but- 
ter in the dogdays ; but kick him round, and he 
gathers strength at every revolution. 


2928 
Merry-Making. 


To cure the toothache, let an omnibus ran 
over your foot. 


Dog-stealing in the second degree—hooking 
city-made sausages. 

Laugh at no man for his pug nose—you can’t 
tell what may turn up. 

What pies do we refuse to eat, except when 
made into sausages? Pup-pies. 

An eloquent speaker is like a river—greatest 
at the mouth. 

“I'm getting fat,” as the thief said when he 
was stealing larg. 

When will a ship yield the largest crop? 
When she is a ground ! 

It is sw the fellow who left the house 
was not to take it with him. ’ 

Whenever you drink, be sure you have your 
nose above water. 

In the game of life men most uentl 
the knave, and womer the adhe y ply 

Above par—State stocks and spoiled boys. 
The latter are not only above par, but above 
grand-par and the whole family. 

and a carriage-horse is, that the one 
when it is tired, and the other — 

Things are so linked together, that Dr. Fran- 
cis said, a rise of 25 per cent. in logwood would 
ruin half the port wine dealers in the country. 

Ladies who have a disposition to punish their 
husbands should recollect that a little warm sun- 
shine will melt an icicle much sooner than a 
regular northeaster. 

“ Mike, and is it yerself that can be afther 
telling me how they make ice crame?” “In 
truth, can— don’t they bake them in cowld 
ovens, to be sure.” 

The following inscription was copied from a 
tombstone in New Orleans: “Sam Wright an 
Trishman, a gentleman, and honest man—shot 
by Sam Oke.” 

A gentle ha 
that he gave them away because he 
keep them. 


his church with 
said 
not 


A wag up town, passing by a house which had 
been almost consumed by fire, inquired whose it 
was, Being told it was a hatter’s, “ Ah,” said 
he, “then the loss will be felt.” 

Counsellor, afterwards Chief Justice Bushe, 
being asked which of Mr. Power’s company of 
actors he most admired, maliciously replied, 
“ The prompter, for I heard the most and saw 
the least of him.” 

A Frenchman thinks the English 

tough. “Dare is look out,” he says, 
“which is to put your head out and see ; and 
look out, which is to haul in your head not for 
to see—just contrairie.” 

The Charlestown Advertiser says a lady called 
quired if he had any tissue paper. The doctor's 
clerk replied in the negative. ‘ Then,” said the 
woman, “ I'll take three cents worth of gin.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


‘When is aship like a book? When it is out- 
ward bound, of course. 

Why is a butcher like a teacher of languages ¢ 
Became he is a retailer of tongues. 

It doesn’t follow that Rome was built in the 
night because it wasn’t built in a day. 

Why is a “ tom-and-jerry ” like a man taking 
wife? Coz it's ro-wiving. 

When should an innkeeper visit an iron foun- 
dry? When he wants a bar made (barmaid). 

When is a horse nota horse? When he is 
turned into a field. 

It doesn’t seem desirable to live an invalid ; 
he who is “one foot in the grave” might as 


well be six. 

A henpecked husband says that instead of 
himself and wife being one they are ten ; for she 
is 1 and he is 0. 

“Silence that dreadful belle,” as the man 
said to a loud-sneering miss in the Howard 
Athenzum. 

The sweetest flowers ever scattered in an old 
eo pathway, are the two-lips of a pretty 
girl. 

“My dear,” said Jenkins to his wife, “you 
must stop drinking. Your nose, already (all 
reddy) is quite conspicuons. ’ 

= , sir,” said a gentleman to a wag upon 
a whart “what is wee now?’ “Why, 
cut down and chopped up.” 

McGraw, the famous painter, made a ogy om 
of an old lady, 8o odd and comical that died 
laughing at the conceit. 

A short time ago a man became so completely 
“wrapped in thought,” that he was tied up, la- 
belled, and sent off on the “ train of ideas.’ 

Don’t rely for success upon empty praise. 
The swimmer upon the stream of life should be 
able to keep afloat without the aid of bladders. 

A Yankee in Iowa has just taught ducks to 
swim in bot water with the success that they lay 
boiled eggs. 

Why ma ters reasonably believe that 
there no as stone? they 
never saw it. 

The man who harbors an evil thought, it is re- 
ported, has consented to let out a pier or two if a 
good price is offered. 

To a lover there are bat two in all the 
world—one where his sweetheart is, and the other 
where she isn’t. 

What is the difference between a soldier 


and a fashionable young lady? One faces the 
powder, aud the the 


It is hard that “one half the world does not 


How is it possible to proceed in two opposite 


directions at the same time? By walking from 
the forward to the after part of a vessel while 
sailing. 

“Tho ur uncle did not take umbrage at 
what I said” “I don’t know what taking um- 
brage is, but he took snuff like old Sancho, arter 
you was gone.” : 
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